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THE  SPIRIT  OF  COMPROMISE 


HENRY  M.  MORRIS 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

"How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?    If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him: 
but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him"  (I  Kings  18:21). 

The  spirit  of  compromise  that  prevailed  among  the  people  of  God  in  Elijah's  time  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  as  Christians  labored  to  accept  both  God  and 
evolution,  both  the  Bible  and  the  ages  of  geology.  This  was  not  surprising,  for  in  every  age 
there  has  been  conflict  between  God  and  the  Devil  and  a  corresponding  tension  between  the 
world-system  and  the  community  of  the  saints,  and  always  there  have  been  those  among  the 
latter  who  seek  to  ease  the  tension  by  yielding  up  some  of  the  distinctives  of  the  Bible-founded 
separatism  to  which  they  were  called.  Neither  is  it  surprising  then  that  the  same  spirit  of 
compromise  is  moving  strongly  today  among  erstwhile  Bible -centered  Christians. 

This  age-long  conflict  has  always  been  basically  the  same,  although  it  assumes  many 
forms.  On  one  side  there  is  the  omnipotent  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  On 
the  other  stands  a  finite  creature,  who  presumes  to  deny  the  primacy  and  sovereignty  of  God, 
sometimes  explicitly  and  more  often  implicitly.  The  conflict  sometimes  centers  around  the 
doctrine  of  salvation,  whether  by  grace  or  works,  sometimes  over  the  question  of  authority, 
whether  the  Word  of  God  or  the  wisdom  of  men,  sometimes  over  the  goal  of  history,  whether 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  a  humanistic  Utopia.  It  is  always  a  question  of  priority:  is  the  uni- 
verse God-centered  or  man-centered?  Is  our  approach  to  the  study  of  any  question  to  be 
based  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  authority  of  His  revelation,  or  is  it  based  on  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  human  will  and  wisdom? 

The  idea  of  evolution  did  not,  of  course,  originate  with  Darwin  or  with  his  predecessors 
of  the  Enlightenment.  The  revelation  of  fiat  creation  ex  nihilo  is  essentially  unique  to  the 
Hebrew-Christian  Scriptures.  Other  traditions  or  philosophies  of  origins  all  visualize  de- 
velopment of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  out  of  pre -existent  materials  of  some  kind.  Basi- 
cally,  all  such  cosmologies  are  evolutionary,  always  in  opposition  to  the  concept  that  the 
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eternally  self-existent  Creator  in  the  beginning  brought  all  things  into  instantaneous  existence 
out  of  nothing. 

Sometimes  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  of  Genesis  is  said  to  have  been  written  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  culture  of  the  early  Hebrews,  who  were  too  naive  to  have  understood  the 
idea  of  evolution.  But  this  is  patently  absurd,  since  it  would  have  been  far  more  natural  to 
the  Hebrews  or  any  other  ancient  people  to  think  in  terms  of  an  evolutionary  origin  of  things 
than  in  terms  of  special  creation  from  nothing.  Evolution  is  the  natural  way  to  explain  the 
origin  of  things  for  those  who  do  not  know  and  acknowledge  the  true  God  of  creation. 

In  fact,  some  kind  of  evolution  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  would  reject  God. 
Thus,  the  idea  of  an  evolutionary  origin  must  have  had  its  first  beginnings  in  the  mind  of 
Satan  himself,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  rationalize  his  rebellion  against  God.  The 
only  evidence  he  had  that  he  was  actually  a  creature  of  God  was  the  fact  that  God  said  so.  If 
he  rejected  the  Word  of  God,  then  he  must  assume  that  he,  along  with  other  beings  in  the 
universe  and  with  the  non-living  components  of  the  universe,  and  even  God  Himself,  had 
somehow  evolved  by  innate  processes  of  an  eternally -existing  universe  into  their  present 
state.  Thus,  God's  rule  may  simply  have  been  a  coincidence  of  priority  of  time  of  evolution, 
and  might  be  overcome  by  a  well -planned  and  executed  rebellion. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  history  of  this  rebellion  throughout  human  history,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Bible.  In  its  essentials  it  boils  down  to  a  conflict  between  those  who  worship 
and  serve  the  Creator  and  those  "who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator"  (Rom.  1:25).  It  is  a  conflict  between  God-centered 
and  creature -centered  religion.  Any  sort  of  religion  which  denies  the  Creator  the  place  of 
absolute  primacy  and  sovereignty  in  the  universe,  which  prescribes  limits  of  His  action  or 
power  or  which  seeks  to  judge  His  deeds  or  His  Word  at  the  bar  of  human  reason,  is  funda- 
mentally a  system  of  evolution.  The  universe  or  some  aspect  or  component  of  it  is  held  to  be 
the  focus  of  ultimate  Truth  and  the  idea  of  God  is  accommodated,  if  at  all,  in  some  deriva- 
tive place  in  the  system.  This  framework  appeals  to  creaturely  pride  and  thus  has  a  strong 
appeal  to  fallen  men.  Acknowledgment  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  man's  total  de- 
pravity, on  the  other  hand,  requires  complete  submission  of  man's  wisdom  and  will  to  that  of 
God,  and  this  humiliation  is  stubbornly  resisted  by  human  nature. 

Whenever  God  has  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  calling  out  a  man  or  a  group  of  men 
who  are  to  receive  and  propagate  His  Word,  Satan  has  bitterly  opposed  Him  and  sought  to  in- 
cite opposition  to  His  Word  and  purposes.  Usually,  Satan  has  developed  this  opposition  most 
effectively  through  a  spirit  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  God's  people. 

Mother  Eve  was  led  first  to  doubt  the  absolute  reliability  of  God's  Word  ("Yea,  hath  God 
said  .  .  .  ?")  before  she  fell  into  overt  disobedience.  Cain  was  undoubtedly  a  religious  man, 
bringing  his  offering  to  God,  but  he  did  not  offer  it  "by  faith, "  as  did  Abel  (Heb.  11:4),  and 
Abel's  faith,  as  is  true  of  all  genuine  faith  (Rom.  10:17),  must  have  been  centered  in  the 
Word  of  God.  The  inescapable  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Cain  brought  an  offering  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  his  own  will  and  wisdom  rather  than  according  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  thus  he  was  assuming  for  himself  the  prerogative  to  correct  and  revise  God's  Word.    He 
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did  not  reject  God's  command  to  bring  the  sacrifice,  but  he  judged  it  more  expedient  and 
agreeable  to  bring  one  which  indicated  growth  and  beauty  rather  than  a  bloody  sacrifice 
speaking  of  decay  and  death. 

The  antediluvians  became  so  self-centered  (note  the  blasphemous  self-assertion  of 
Lame ch  in  Gen.  4:23,24)  and  opposed  to  God  (note  Enoch's  testimony  concerning  the  "hard 
speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him"  as  recorded  in  Jude  15)  that  the 
only  remedy  was  complete  destruction  of  mankind  and  the  earth  itself  by  the  Deluge.  This 
was  not  only  for  the  destruction  of  the  descendants  of  Cain.  The  descendants  of  Seth  had 
eventually  compromised  with  the  Cainitic  culture  to  the  extent  that  they  were  also  destroyed 
and  "Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  Ark"  (Gen.  7:23). 

And  even  then  it  wasn't  long  until  men  again  began  to  reject  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  de- 
sired instead  to  "make  us  a  name"  (Gen.  11:4).  Because  men  refused  God's  Word,  therefore 
God  then  confused  their  words  and  they  were  scattered.  From  that  day  on,  the  history  of  the 
Gentile  nations  has  been  predominantly  one  of  spiritual  deterioration,  as  recorded  in  Rom. 
1: 18-32.  "Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  fourfooted 
beasts,  and  creeping  things"  (Rom.  1:22,23). 

And  what  is  idolatry  and  paganism  but  evolutionary  pantheism?  The  transcendent  Creator 
is  identified  with  His  creation,  so  that  he  must  be  depicted  in  terms  of  men  or  beasts  or 
other  created  objects .  God  is  a  fish,  or  a  cow,  or  a  superman,  or  the  sun,  or  the  elemental 
forces  of  nature.  He  is  a  part  of,  and  limited  by,  the  universe.  He  is  rejected  as  omnipotent, 
sovereign  Creator  of  all  things. 

In  this  morass  of  evolutionary  paganism,  God  spoke  to  Abraham  and  called  him  out  to  a 
position  of  complete  separation  from  the  world-system,  to  establish  a  new  people  of  God 
through  whom  the  Word  of  God  might  be  transmitted.  By  faith,  Abraham  believed  and  obeyed 
the  Word  of  God.  He  did  not  submit  the  Word  of  God  to  his  own  reason  or  Chaldean  education 
or  to  the  wise  men  of  Ur,  but  simply  "went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went"  (Heb.  11:8),  be- 
cause God  had  spoken. 

But  again  the  spirit  of  compromise  plagued  the  heirs  of  Abraham.  His  nephew  and  com- 
panion, Lot,  "pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom"  (Gen.  13:12),  and  though  "vexed  with  the  filthy 
conversation  of  the  wicked, "  continued  to  "dwell  among  them"  (II  Pet.  2:7,  8)  until  the  Lord 
turned  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes.  Ishmael,  the  first  son  of  Abraham, 
turned  from  his  father's  position  of  separation  to  marry  a  woman  of  Egypt.  Esau,  the  first 
son  of  Isaac,  wed  two  women  of  the  Hittites.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  have  ever 
since  been  bitter  enemies  of  the  chosen  people,  Israel. 

When  God,  through  Moses,  called  His  people  out  of  Egypt,  they  complained  and  longed  to 
turn  back  time  and  time  again.  Once  they  went  so  far  as  to  fashion  a  calf  of  gold,  and  call  it 
God,  and  Moses  was  forced  to  make  a  clear-cut  separation  of  those  who  were  "on  the  Lord's 
side,  "  and  those  who  would  compromise  with  the  paganism  of  Egypt  (Ex.  32:26). 
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The  period  of  the  judges  was  characterized  by  cycles  of  revival,  .compromise  and 
apostasy,  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  Israelites  for  a  while  would  worship  and  serve 
the  true  God,  then  begin  to  compromise  with  the  pagan  systems  of  the  Canaanite  nations,  and 
finally  would  embrace  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 

Eventually,  again  through  a  desire  to  be  more  like  the  surrounding  nations,  the  people  of 
God  demanded  a  human  king,  and  God  gave  them  their  request.  But  the  same  old  cycle  of  re- 
vival, compromise  and  apostasy  continued  to  operate.  The  spirit  of  compromise  is  always 
the  prelude  to  apostasy. 

The  men  whom  we  honor  today  as  the  great  heroes  of  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
variably those  who  stood  firm  against  compromise  with  the  world  system  of  their  day,  who 
endured  ridicule,  suffering  and  often  martyrdom  because  of  their  strong  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Word  of  God.  One  thinks  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  willing  to  go  into  the  den  of 
lions  or  the  fiery  furnace  rather  than  compromise  with  the  pagan  religions  of  Babylon  and 
Persia,  --of  Nehemiah,  rejecting  the  proffered  alliance  with  the  people  of  the  land  when 
building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  --of  Elijah,  Josiah,  Jeremiah,  David,  and  the  other  great 
men  of  God  who  firmly  believed  and  acted  upon  the  Word  of  God  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
pressure  to  compromise  and  accommodate  their  stand  to  public  opinion. 

Then  there  are  the  Christian  martyrs,  from  Stephen  on  to  Wycliffe,  and  even  to  those 
who  suffer  for  their  faith  today  in  Siberia,  in  Red  China  and  other  great  citadels  of  modern 
science  and  progressivism.  All  have  been  men  of  virile  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  believing 
that  God  is  able  to  say  what  He  means  and  that  He  means  what  He  says.  Apostate  or  compro- 
mising Christians  do  not  fit  into  this  category.  They  "love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God"  (Jn.  12:43).  Like  Demas,  they  "love  this  present  world"  (II  Tim.  4:10).  They 
would  like  their  "faith. . .  (to)  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men"  (II  Cor.  2:5). 

The  Bible  warns  in  clear  terms  against  this  spirit  of  compromise  with  the  philosophies 
and  systems  of  the  world.  It  is  made  emphatically  clear  that  there  must  always  be  conflict 
between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit,  between  the  world-system  and  the  believer,  between  God  and 
the  Devil.  Only  a  sampling  of  the  numerous  Scriptural  exhortations  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate this. 

Where  is  the  wise?  where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?  hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?"  (I  Cor.  1:20). 

Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God?  whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world 
is  the  enemy  of  God  (Jas.  1:4). 

And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect,  will  of  God  (Rom.  12:2). 

Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship 
hath  righteousness  with   unrighteousness?  and  what  communion  hath    light 
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with  darkness?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath 
he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel?  (II  Cor.  6:14,  15). 

And  this  I  say,  lest  any  man  should  beguile  you  with  enticing  words... 
Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ 
(Col.  2:4,8). 

O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and 
vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so-called:  Which  some 
professing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith  (I  Tim.  6:20,  21). 

For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud, 
blasphemers,  . .  .having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof: 
from  such  turn  away  (II  Tim.  3:1,  5). 

. . .  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  seeing  ye 
know  these  things  before,  beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the 
error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  stedfastness  (II  Pet.  3:16, 17). 

In  view  of  such  urgent  admonitions  and  exhortations  to  the  Christian  believer  (and  simi- 
lar warnings  could  be  multiplied  many  times  from  other  passages  of  Scripture),  one  should 
be  extremely  resistant  to  any  spirit  of  compromise  with  any  of  the  anti -Christian  beliefs  or 
practices  of  this  world-system.  And  this  should  be  true  more  than  anywhere  else  in* con- 
nection with  the  philosophy  of  evolution  since,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  this  philosophy 
is  really  the  foundation  of  the  very  rebellion  of  Satan  himself,  and  of  every  evil  system  which 
he  has  devised  since  that  time  to  oppose  the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  in  this  universe. 

Those  who  advocate  a  compromising  approach  to  the  world  do  so  hoping  that  this  will  re- 
lieve somewhat  the  tension  between  the  Christian  sphere  and  that  of  the  non-Christian,  and 
thereby  make  it  easier  to  win  such  people  to  Christ.  But,  as  important  and  urgent  as  it  is  to 
seek  to  win  men  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  it  is  more  important  and  more  urgent  to  honor  God 
and  His  Word. 

And  besides,  men  are  never  really  won  to  Christ  through  compromise,  anyway.  No  one 
is  genuinely  saved  who  imposes  certain  conditions  before  he  will  accept  Christ  and  His  sal- 
vation. He  must  come  as  a  helpless  child  and  as  a  hopeless  sinner,  trusting  fully  in  the 
sovereign  God  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  atoning  death  of  His 
Maker  and  Redeemer.    Compromise  has  no  place  in  such  a  transaction  as  this. 

The  only  reason,  therefore,  why  an  evangelical  Christian  would  seek  a  more  intellectu- 
ally palatable  version  of  the  Gospel  is  that  of  alleviating  its  offence.  A  Christian  today  can 
maintain  an  open  and  vocal  belief  in  real  Creation,  in  the  Fall  and  Curse,  in  human  depravi- 
ty, in  blood  atonement,  in  salvation  by  sovereign  grace  alone  and  in  the  coming  judgment, 
only  at  the  cost  of  suffering  ridicule  and  rejection,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  the  "intel- 
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lectual"  world.  To  a  Christian  with  intelligence  and  ability,  as  well  as  ambition,  this  is  very 
difficult  to  accept,  and  often  leads  him,  whether  consciously  or  subconsciously,  into  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  And  this  spirit,  of  course,  has  led  to  numerous  and  varied  devices  by  which  it 
was  thought  the  Biblical  revelation  could  be  harmonized  with  modern  science  and  philosophy. 
Basically,  all  such  "harmonies"  in  one  way  or  another  represent  accommodations  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  for  this  is  the  basis  of  all  anti-theistic  movements  and  teachings. 

The  only  firm  and  proper  ground  on  which  a  Christian  should  stand,  however,  is  the  sure 
foundation  of  the  Word  of  God,  inscripturated  in  the  Bible.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  can  possi- 
bly know  anything  of  the  prehistoric  past  or  of  the  eschatological  future  with  any  certainty 
unless  these  matters  are  revealed  by  God.  Science  can  only  speak  with  certainty  on  things 
which  are  now.  Science  can  measure  and  correlate  and  evaluate  present  processes  and  phe- 
nomena, but  has  no  way  whatever  of  knowing  that  these  have  always  been  the  same  or  that 
they  always  will  be  the  same.  The  principle  of  uniformity,  which  assumes  this,  represents 
therefore  not  a  scientific  law,  but  rather  an  act  of  faith.  But  that  faith  is  faith  in  the  eternity 
of  matter,  in  materialism,  in  evolution,  rather  than  faith  in  God  and  creation  and  revelation. 
The  decision  between  these  two  faiths  is  not  a  scientific  decision,  but  a  spiritual  decision, 
and  is  therefore  made  on  the  basis  of  moral  and  spiritual  considerations  rather  than  scien- 
tific evidence. 

If  one  is  willing  to  recognize  that  truly  reliable  knowledge  of  these  matters  can  come 
only  from  God  and  to  accept  by  faith  the  proposition  that  God  has  revealed  them  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  then  it  becomes  apparent  to  the  eye  of  faith  that  the  Biblical  framework  is  wonderfully 
consistent  and  satisfying  and  that  the  date  of  empirical  science  and  recorded  history  all  fit 
perfectly  into  it.  As  the  Scripture  says:  "Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom. . .:  yet  not  the  wisdom 
of  this  world"  (I  Cor.  2:6). 

This  basic  Biblical  framework,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  built  around  the  following 
key  facts  of  history:  (1)  a  real  and  special  creation  of  all  things,  ex  nihilo.  in  six  days, 
following  which  God  stopped  creating;  (2)  the  introduction  of  rebellion,  disharmony,  decay 
and  death  into  the  world  through  man's  Fall  and  God's  Curse  on  the  whole  creation;  (3)  de- 
struction and  renovation  of  the  antediluvian  earth  and  its  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Deluge;  (4)  the  work  of  redemption,  whereby  God  Himself  became  flesh  to  reconcile  the  world 
unto  Himself,  by  His  substitutionary  death  and  justifying  resurrection;  (5)  the  consummation 
of  God's  purposes  for  the  world  when  Christ  returns,  involving  wrath  and  judgment  for  all 
who  have  rejected  Him,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  earth  and  heavens  as  the  eternal  dwelling 
place  of  the  redeemed. 

This  basic  framework  of  earth  history  is  emphatically  rejected,  in  every  part,  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  intellectualism.  This  rejection  is,  and  must  be,  based  squarely  on  the 
assumption  of  uniformity.  The  study  of  present  processes  could  not  possibly  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  above  facts  of  Biblical  history,  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  of  them  could 
possibly  be  accomplished  through  present  processes. 

The  study  of  such  present  processes  is  really  the  only  legitimate  domain  of  science.  The 
only  processes  which  can  be  actually  studied  and  scientifically  evaluated  are  those  which  are 
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in  operation  now  or  which  have  been  in  operation  within  the  historic  past,  as  pointed  out 
above.  But  philosophers  have  projected  these  processes  into  the  past  and  future,  on  the  basis 
of  the  premise  of  uniformity,  and  have  called  this  projection  evolutionary  science.  It  is 
clearly  only  philosophy,  or  even  a  religion  of  sorts,  rather  than  a  true  science,  but  the  highly 
vocal  advocates  of  this  kind  of  extrapolation  have  succeeded  in  persuading  many  people  that 
"science"  indeed  has  disproved  the  Biblical  framework  of  earth  history. 

This,  of  course,  has  in  essence  always  been  the  position  of  the  unbelieving  world  and  so 
is  only  to  be  expected.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  many  Christians,  even  conservative,  evangeli- 
cal Christians,  are  so  intimidated  by  this  pressure  that  they  are  willing  to  compromise  the 
Biblical  framework  in  order  to  relieve  the  tension  with  uniformitarian  philosophers.  This 
happened  in  wholesale  fashion  in  Darwin's  generation,  and  is  being  repeated  in  ours.  And 
now,  as  then,  and  as  has  always  been  true,  compromise  is  but  the  prelude  to  apostasy. 

Because  one  compromise  merely  leads  to  another,  and  then  to  another,  until  there  is 
finally  nothing  left  to  compromise,  the  Christian  must  finally  go  fully  over  to  the  position 
demanded  all  along  by  the  uniformitarian. 

For  example,  the  materialist  will  insist  that  geological  science  has  proved  the  earth  to 
be  millions  or  billions  of  years  in  age  and  therefore  that  the  Biblical  record  of  a  creation  of 
all  things  only  a  few  thousand  years  ago  is  in  error.  The  Christian  apologist,  not  wishing  to 
incur  the  ridicule  of  the  geologists,  decides  to  accept  the  geological  ages  as  presented,  but  to 
insert  them  in  a  possible  "gap"  between  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis.  The  original  cre- 
ation was,  he  suggests,  destroyed  by  some  kind  of  pre-Adamic  cataclysm,  and  the  creation 
narrative  of  Genesis  really  tells  about  a  "re-creation"  of  the  earth,  with  its  animal  and 
human  inhabitants .  ■*• 

But  this  compromise  does  not  satisfy  the  geologists.  The  geological  ages,  with  their 
purported  record  of  a  billion  years  of  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  all  kinds  of 
animals  on  the  earth,  including  man,  simply  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  There  is  no 
indication  geologically  of  such  a  worldwide  pre-Adamic  cataclysm,  for  one  thing,  and  fur- 
thermore the  fossil  record  preserved  in  the  rocks  representing  the  geological  ages  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  animals  as  the  Genesis  narrative  describes.  The  fossil 
record  of  man  himself  is  also  a  part  of  these  supposed  geological  ages,  so  that  this  theory 
soon  leads  to  some  kind  of  "pre-Adamic  man,  "  who  lived  and  died  before  Adam,  even  though 
the  Scriptures  make  it  plain  (e.g.,  Rom.  5:12;  8:19-23)  that  death  first  came  into  the  world 
as  a  result  of  Adam's  sin. 


It  is  recognized  that  many  Christians  have  advocated  the  gap  theory  on  exegetical 
grounds  rather  than  as  a  conscious  attempt  to  correlate  Genesis  with  geology.  However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  theory  was  first  put  forth  about  150  years  ago  with  exactly  this 
primary  purpose.  Also  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  theory,  if  valid,  must  be  defended  on 
exegetical  grounds  only;  it  cannot  legitimately  be  offered  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  Bible 
and  the  geological  ages,  for  this  it  does  not  do. 
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So  it  must  finally  be  conceded  that  the  "gap"  theory  will  not  really  work,  geologically 
speaking,  not  to  mention  the  many  serious  Scriptural  difficulties  it  entails.  Uniformitarians 
simply  will  not  accept  any  such  cataclysm  and  re-creation.  Therefore,  the  evangelical  will 
sooner  or  later  agree  that  the  geological  ages  must  really  be  contemporaneous  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  account  of  creation  and  development  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  outlined  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But,  he  says,  we  can  interpret  the  "days"  of  creation  to  be 
"days  of  God,  "  rather  than  literal  days.  Thus  the  six  days  of  creation  correspond  to  the  geo- 
logical ages,  during  which  God  was  "creating"  all  things.  There  are  certain  admitted  gaps  in 
the  fossil  record,  and  these  correspond  to  acts  of  creation;  at  other  times,  the  created  kinds 
were  developing  into  their  various  families  and  genera.  This  concept  we  can  call  "progres- 
sive creation,  "  and  the  Biblical  exegesis  employed  we  shall  name  the  "day-age  theory." 

This  seems  at  first  thought  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  but  it  soon 
appears  that  the  geologists  do  not  respond  with  much  enthusiasm.  They  point  out  that  there 
are  so  many  conflicts  and  omissions  in  the  Biblical  order  of  events  of  creation,  as  compared 
with  the  accepted  evolutionary  order  of  development  in  the  geological  ages,  that  the  Genesis 
record  must  still  be  rejected  as  far  as  any  historical  and  scientific  accuracy  is  concerned. 
And  they  have  a  disconcerting  way  of  insisting  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  even 
contradict  themselves  on  the  order  of  creative  events.  Furthermore,  the  account  of  Eve's 
creation  out  of  Adam  seems  to  make  no  sense  at  all  from  the  perspective  of  the  evolutionist. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  a  better  sense  of  exegetical  propriety  than  do  the  harmonistical 
expositors,  recognizing  that  any  system  of  interpretation  which  insists  on  reading  "age"  for 
"day,  "  in  the  absence  of  any  real  contextual  justification,  is  merely  "wresting  the  Scriptures" 
rather  than  true  exegesis.  As  far  as  the  fossil  "gaps"  are  concerned,  they  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge these  as  evidence  of  creative  acts,  but  rather  continue  to  hope  that  the  gaps  will 
be  continually  narrowed  and  finally  closed  with  increasing  knowledge  of  paleontology  and  evo- 
lutionary mechanisms.  And  so  the  "day -age  theory"  finally  proves  an  inadequate  compro- 
mise. 

So  the  historical  and  scientific  significance  of  the  Genesis  record  must  be  abandoned. 
But  the  evangelical  now  insists  that  this  really  doesn't  matter  after  all.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
textbook  of  science,  but  is  a  textbook  of  religion  and  morals.  It  merely  tells  us  the  "fact"  of 
creation,  and  science  must  discover  the  method  and  time  in  God's  other  book,  the  Book  of 
Nature.  The  creation  record  in  Genesis  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  literally  and  historically, 
but  is  rich  in  theological  truth,  teaching  man  the  wonderful  fact  of  divine  order  and  purpose 
in  the  universe.  Further,  there  is  a  wealth  of  religious  significance  in  the  allegory  of  cre- 
ation and  the  fall  of  man,  even  though  the  events  themselves  did  not  actually  take  place.  What 
difference  does  it  make,  they  say,  to  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation  whether  man  was  a 
special  creation  or  not,  or  whether  the  Flood  was  universal,  or  whether  Eve  was  really 
fashioned  out  of  Adam's  side.  These  are  peripheral  matters  and  do  not  affect  our  basic 
Christian  beliefs  one  way  or  another. 

Now  surely  this  compromise  ought  to  be  fully  satisfactory  to  the  evolutionist.  We  have 
adopted  fully  the  interpretive  framework  that  he  uses;  we  can  now  participate  with  him  as  full 
partners  in  his  research  into  the  mechanisms  of  evolution,  into  the  evolutionary  phylogenies 
of  animals  and  man,  into  the  investigations  of  the  origin  of  life  itself  and  the  development  of 
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the  cosmos,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  our  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of 
the  Christian  Gospel! 

But  somehow  the  evolutionist  remains  stubbornly  unsatisfied  with  our  concessions.  If 
evolution  satisfactorily  explains  all  things,  he  says,  why  do  you  insist  on  bringing  religion 
into  the  picture?  The  order  that  appears  in  the  universe  is  largely  only  a  construct  of  our 
own  minds,  and  anyway  it  can  be  explained  by  chance  variation  and  natural  selection;  the  idea 
of  Design  has  no  scientific  utility  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  As  far  as  Purpose  is  concerned, 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  in  the  scientific  data  themselves,  with  all  their  indications  of 
false  starts,  inversions,  extinctions,  blind  alleys  and  other  facts  of  evolutionary  history,  to 
suggest  that  any  sort  of  divine  Being  has  any  control  over,  or  interest  in,  the  evolutionary 
process.    As  Julian  Huxley,  perhaps  evolution's  chief  protagonist,   says: 

Darwinism  removed  the  whole  idea  of  God  as  the  creator  of  organisms 
from  the  sphere  of  rational  discussion. . .  Darwin  pointed  out  that  no  super- 
natural designer  was  needed;  since  natural  selection  could  account  for  any 
known  form  of  life,  there  was  no  room  for  a  supernatural  agency  in  its  evo- 
lution. . .  There  was  no  sudden  moment  during  evolutionary  history  when 
'spirit'  was  instilled  into  life,  any  more  than  there  was  a  single  moment 
when  it  was  instilled  into  you. . .  I  think  we  can  dismiss  entirely  all  idea  of 
a  supernatural  overriding  mind  being  responsible  for  the  evolutionary 
process. 

And  when  it  is  further  realized  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  all  seemed  plainly  to  accept 
the  Genesis  account  of  creation  as  literally  and  factually  true,  as  well  as  the  Fall,  the  uni- 
versal Flood,  and  the  other  great  non-uniformitarian  events  of  Biblical  history,  there  is  fi- 
nally no  recourse  from  regarding  all  the  writers  of  Scripture  as  subject  to  cultural  limita- 
tions and  human  error  in  what  they  wrote.  Thus,  even  Jesus  Himself,  who  frequently  referred 
to  and  obviously  believed  in  these  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  must  have  been  fallible  in  His 
judgment  and  limited  in  His  knowledge. 

Still  further  compromise  would  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  please  the  real  leaders  of  evo- 
lutionary thought,  such  as  Huxley,  but  we  have  already  gone  so  far  that  there  is  nothing  of 
Biblical  Christianity  left  but  a  hollow  shell.  Compromise  is  a  one-way  street,  ending  in  a 
precipice.  Its  only  logical  and  normal  outcome  is  utter  apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith, 
and  this  is  the  road  that  has  already  been  traveled  by  great  numbers  of  Christian  schools, 
churches,  organizations,  and  publications  in  this  post-Darwin  century. 

And  it  is  all  so  tragically  unnecessary!  The  Biblical  revelation  of  origins  is  wonderfully 
satisfying,  fully  self-consistent,  and  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  character  and  purposes  of 
a  sovereign,  gracious  God.  There  can  never  be  anything  in  true  science  (which  really  deals 
only  with  the  present)  which  can  ever  impugn  its  literal,  historical,  factuality.  May  God  in 
these  last  days  guard  His  people  against  this  Spirit  of  Compromise  which  is  today  threatening 


^In  Issues  in  Evolution,  Sol  Tax,  ed.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,   1960),  p.  43. 
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to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  Biblical  Christianity  even  from  supposedly  Christian  America. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  looking  forward  to  the  time  of  His  return,  and  seeing  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  last  days,  was  moved  to  pose  the  question:  "Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  Perhaps  this  was  meant  as  a  direct  question  to 
those  who  would  be  professing  a  faith  in  Him  and  His  words  in  those  last  days.  May  God 
grant  His  people  the  courage  to  answer  His  question:    "Amen,   Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus." 


"ACCURSED  FROM  CHRIST" 

A  Critical  Monograph  on  Romans  9:3 
Abridged  by  the  Author 

NICKOLAS  KURTANECK 
Professor  of  Bible,    Biola  College 

It  is  revealed  in  Luke  19:10  that  "the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,  "  and  in  II  Peter  3:9  that  the  Lord  is  "not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance."  Since  it  is  supported  by  Scripture  it  is  thus  without  dispute  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  was  and  is  deeply  concerned  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man.  Because  this  is  true  of  Him  who  was  God  manifest  in  flesh  (I  Tim.  3:16),  who 
is  the  Head  of  the  Body,  His  Church  (Eph.  1:22-23),  and  the  sole  possessor  of  the  redeemed 
(I  Cor.  6:19-20),  it  should  be  equally  true  of  every  child  of  God  and  especially  true  of  every 
one. who  has  been  called  to  preach  and  teach  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  servant  of  Christ  should  manifest  compassion  and  genuine  love  for  the  lost  result- 
ing in  a  constraining  zeal  for  their  salvation.  This  passion,  however,  be  it  ever  so  noble, 
must  never  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  eclipses  one's  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  First  and 
foremost  in  the  believer's  love  should  be  a  consistent  and  effective  demonstration  of  true  love 
for  the  Master,  which  should  never  stand  in  jeopardy  of  being  relegated  to  a  lesser  position 
by  a  greater  love  for  lost  souls.  The  Redeemer  must  be  loved  preeminently,  above  and  beyond 
every  other  person  and  objective  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  This  fact  is  inter- 
woven into  the  heart  and  thrust  of  the  first  and  great  commandment  enunciated  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ". .  .Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind"  (Matt.  22:37). 

In  the  light  of  this  truth  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  Romans  9:3,  "For  I  could  wish  that  my- 
self were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  "  has 
been  highly  controversial,  lending  itself  to  various  interpretations.  Such  is  true  because  the 
obvious  implication  of  Paul's  statement,  as  translated  in  most  English  Versions,  and  as  ex- 
plained by  many  eminent  scholars,  would  lead  one  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  Paul's  love 
for  Israel  exceeded  his  love  for  Jesus  Christ. 

Upon  serious  reflection  of  the  eternal  consequences  interlaced  in  this  conclusion,  and  know- 
ing that  Paul's  epistles  are  characterized  by  sound  logic  and  moral  thinking,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  center  and  circumference  of  his  life  (Phil.  1:21),  the  vexing  question  gripped 
my  mind,  did  Paul  really  make  such  a  wish  as  a  Christian?  The  answer  to  this  perplexing 
question  challenged  me  to  engage  in  a  critical  study  of  this  text  to  try  to  determine  its  true 
meaning.    The  following  is  an  abbreviated  presentation  of  the  result  of  my  study. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  relationship  between  Paul  and  Israel  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  the  prob- 
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lem  text.  Prior  to  his  informative  discussion  on  the  present  and  future  position  of  Israel  in 
the  plan  of  God  in  chapters  nine  through  eleven,  the  Apostle  presented  a  masterful  treatise  on 
the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Romans.  Commencing 
with  a  brilliant  treatment  of  universal  sin  and  condemnation  (1:18-3:20),  he  advanced  skil- 
fully through  the  doctrines  of  justification  (3:21-5:21),  sanctification  (6:1-7:25),  and  eternal 
security  (8:1-39),  concluding  joyfully  and  confidently  "that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (8:38,39). 

It  was  at  this  moment,  during  the  height  of  intense  elation,  while  enthralled  by  the  fact  of 
the  believer's  security  in  Christ,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  the  lost  condition  of  Israel  to  the 
forefront  of  Paul's  consciousness.  With  this  truth  impressed  vividly  and  forcefully  upon  his 
mind,  Paul's  experience  of  exultation  was  penetrated  sharply  by  the  existing  pangs  of  deep 
concern  and  sorrow  for  his  kinsmen.    Were  it  not  for  this  divinely -timed  interruption, 

Paul  might  have  appropriately  closed  this  doctrinal  part  of  his  epistle.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  song  of  triumph  with  which  he  terminated  that  discussion,  has 
awakened  powerfully  his  feelings  for  his  own  nation,  for  whom  all  glory  in 
Jesus  Christ  had  more  immediately  been  promised  and  designed.  1 

One  should  observe  further  that  the  emotional  vicissitude  of  Paul  was  undoubtedly  pre- 
cipitated by  his  anticipation  of  the  hostile  reaction  of  the  Jews  to  the  disclosure  of  the  theo- 
logical discourse  in  2:17-5:21.  The  acute  relationship  already  existing  between  Paul  and 
Israel  would  be  greatly  intensified  by  virtue  of  his  uncompromising  declaration  of  the  guilt 
and  condemnation  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  before  God;  the  impotency  of  the  religious  advantages 
of  the  Jews  to  save;  and  the  fact  that  justification  is  bestowed  divinely  as  a  free  gift,  uniquely 
by  the  grace  of  God,  excluding  all  human  effort,  solely  by  personal  faith  in  the  propitiation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Such  impartial  doctrines  were  certain  to  enlarge  the  breach  between 
Paul  and  Israel,  and  increase  the  anathemas  hurled  against  him  since  his  conversion  to  Christ. 
He  would  probably  be  accused  of  favoring  the  Gentiles,  being  indifferent  to  the  Jews,  and 
abandoning  the  divine  promises  made  to  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  was  thus  under  the  stress  of  this  tense  situation  that  Paul  was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
pen  chapters  nine  through  eleven.  Since  the  subject  matter  about  to  be  discussed  was  above 
all  others  the  most  painful  and  offensive  to  his  Jewish  brethren,  he  approaches  it  with  the 
greatest  caution.  The  Apostle  begins  with  a  very  solemn  asseveration,  appealing  to  his  posi- 
tion in  Christ,  to  verify  his  sincerity  in  what  is  about  to  be  said.  It  is  within  this  emotional 
framework  that  Paul's  controversial  statement  is  found,  "For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. " 

The  writer  agrees  with  the  observation  that  "few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  have 
puzzled  critics  and  commentators  more  than  this ."2  It  has  proved  to  be  a  snag  in  the  thinking 
of  many  able  expositors.  Varied  interpretations,  therefore,  have  resulted  in  an  attempt 
to  unravel  its  correct  meaning  and  intent.  The  different  viewpoints,  in  the  main,  have  evolved 
from  the  manner  in  which  scholars  have  handled  the  imperfect  indicative  verb  euchomen, 
meaning  "wish,  "  and  the  connotation  ascribed  to  anathema,   translated  "accursed. "    The  fol- 
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lowing  section  presents  the  diverse  interpretations  with  a  brief  refutation  of  those  judged 
inadequate. 

VARIOUS  INTERPRETATIONS 

Accursed  from  Christ  at  Time  of  Writing  These  Words 

Proponents  of  this  viewpoint  believe  that  Paul  actually  wished  to  be  eternally  separated 
(anathema)  from  Christ  if  it  would  procure  the  salvation  of  his  kinsmen.  They  maintain  that 
he  made  this  wish,  while  under  the  pressure  of  deep  distress  of  soul,  to  prove  his  great  love 
for  Israel.  Many  endorsers  of  this  interpretation  are  ambiguous  in  their  presentation,  but 
John  Calvin,  the  renowned  reformer,  who  subscribes  to  it,  writes  clearly: 

He  (that  is,  Paul)  could  not  have  expressed  a  greater  ardour  of  love  than  by 
what  he  testifies  here;  for  that  is  surely  perfect  love  which  refuses  not  to  die 
for  the  salvation  of  a  friend.  But  there  is  another  word  added,  anathema,  which 
proves  that  he  speaks  not  only  of  temporal  but  of  eternal  death;  and  he  explains 
its  meaning  when  he  says,  from  Christ,  for  it  signifies  a  separation.  And  what 
is  to  be  separated  from  Christ,  but  to  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of  salvation? 
It  was  then  a  proof  of  the  most  ardent  love,  that  Paul  hesitated  not  to  wish  for 
himself  that  condemnation  which  he  saw  impending  over  the  Jews,  in  order  that 
he  might  deliver  them. 3 

Some  of  the  others  who  adhere  to  this  view  are  Olshausen,  *  Dodd,  5  Linn,  6  Brown,  7  and 
Livermore.8 

There  are  several  valid  objections  to  this  interpretation.  First,  it  ignores  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  imperfect  indicative  verb,  which  is  not,  "I  wish"  or  "I  could  wish,"  but  simply, 
"I  was  wishing. "  Second,  to  affirm,  as  does  Calvin,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation that  Paul  "knew  that  his  salvation  was  based  on  the  election  of  God,  which  could  by  no 
means  fail;  for  as  those  ardent  feelings  hurry  us  on  impetuously,  so  they  see  and  regard 
nothing  but  the  object  in  view,  "9  does  not  mitigate  the  apparent  theological  incongruity  im- 
posed by  it  upon  the  thinking  of  Paul.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Paul  moved  by  a  momentary 
emotional  impulse  would  have  just  declared  so  confidently  the  fact  of  his  security  in  Jesus 
Christ  (3:38,39).  Third,  adialeiptos,  an  adjective  used  in  9:2  to  describe  the  intensity  of 
Paul's  grief,  which  means  "unceasing  or  constant,  "  argues  against  this  viewpoint  which  says 
that  Paul  made  his  rash  wish  under  the  strain  of  an  immediate  emotional  disturbance.  For 
the  verse  translated  literally,  "That  great  sorrow  and  unceasing  grief  is  in  my  heart,  "  sug- 
gests that  deep  anguish  of  soul  was  the  constant  experience  of  Paul  for  Israel. 

Violent  Death  in  Behalf  of  Brethren 

Softening  the  meaning  of  anathema,  and  translating  the  imperfect  indicative  verb  "wish" 
as  a  present  tense,  the  advocates  of  this  viewpoint  contend  that  Paul  wished  only  to  die  a  vio- 
lent death  if  it  could  secure  the  salvation  of  Israel.  After  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  meaning 
of  anathema  based  on  the  cognate  word  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  he  concludes  that  it  does 
not  mean  eternal  death,    Albert  Barnes,   a  defender  of  this  interpretation,   comments  that 
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the  Apostle  evidently  means  to  say  that  he  would  be  willing  to  suffer  the  bitter- 
est evils,  to  forego  all  pleasure,  to  endure  any  privation  and  toil,  nay,  to  offer 
his  life,  so  that  he  might  be  wholly  devoted  to  sufferings,  as  an  offering,  if  he 
might  be  the  means  of  benefiting  and  saving  the  nation.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Paul  would  be  willing  to  be  damned  forever.  10 

This  explanation  is  also  held  by  Jerome,  H  Gill, 12  Clarke,  13  and  Scott,  *  *  to  name  a  few. 

Apart  from  the  failure  of  this  viewpoint  to  render  correctly  the  tense  of  the  imperfect  in- 
dicative verb,  it  is  untenable  by  virtue  of  the  connotation  that  it  gives  to  anathema.  This  word 
derives  its  basic  meaning  from  the  Hebrew  term  kerem.  A  careful  study  of  this  word  in  the 
Old  Testament,  translated  "devoted,  cursed,  accursed,  destroyed,  and  consecrated, "  and 
rendered  by  the  term  anathema  in  the  Septuagint,  reveals  that  it  is  used  to  designate  an  ob- 
ject or  person  dedicated  either  to  God  or  to  destruction  without  the  possibility  of  ever  again 
being  redeemed  (cf.  Lev.  27:28,  29;  Deut.  7:26;  Josh.  6:17-18;  I  Sam.  15:21;  Mic.  4:13). 
Leading  Hebrew  lexicographers  support  this  meaning  as  illustrated  by  William  Gesenius  who 
says  that  it  speaks  of  consecration  unto  God  "so  that  the  person  or  thing  thus  devoted  can 
never  be  redeemed,  . .  .to  devote  to  destruction,  to  utterly  destroy,  to  exterminate  cities  and 
their  inhabitants  ."*■* 

In  the  New  Testament,  beside  our  text,  anathema  is  found  in  Acts  23:14,  I  Cor.  12:3; 
16:22,  and  Gal.  1:8,  9.  Little  exegetical  effort  is  required  to  demonstrate  that  it  means  eter- 
nal damnation  in  these  cases.  This  was  the  obvious  sense  given  to  the  word  by  the  early 
Christian  writers,  and  from  them  it  passes  into  the  use  of  the  Church.  '"Let  him  be  ana- 
thema, '  being  the  constant  formula  of  pronouncing  anyone,  in  the  judgment  of  the  church,  ex- 
posed to  divine  malediction.  "1" 

To  erase  all  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  of  anathema  in  the  problem  text,  Paul  says, 
anathema  apo  tou  Christou,  translated,  "anathema  from  the  Christ."  That  this  speaks  of  e- 
ternal  separation  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  clear  to  all,  for  as  Calvin  has  re- 
marked, "And  what  is  to  be  separated  from  Christ,  but  to  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of  sal  - 
vation?"1? 

Excommunication  from  Church 

Insisting  that  the  doom  of  Israel  was  not  to  eternal  damnation,  but  merely  excommuni- 
cation from  the  Church,  the  adherents  of  this  interpretation  affirm  that  Paul  wished  nothing 
more  than  to  be  excommunicated  from  the  Church  in  the  place  of  Israel.  It  is  thus  explained 
by  Williams: 

In  order  to  know  to  what  doom  Paul  would  yield  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Jews, 
we  must  first  inquire  to  what  doom  they  were  themselves  exposed;  for  it  is  this 
doom  only  that  he  would  assume  in  their  stead.  It  has  been  too  rashly  taken  for 
granted  that  their  condemnation  was  to  eternal  damnation;  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  eternal  damnation  to  which  Paul  would  devote  himself  in  their  stead. 
But  this  was  not  Paul's  concept  with  regard  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Paul  never 
taught  or  conceived  that  the  Jews,    whether  en  masse  or  individually,   were 
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doomed  to  be  damned,  on  the  ground  of  unfaith  in  the  Messianic  promises, 
or  that  even  in  their  apostasy  they  were  beyond  the  immediate  reach  and  the 
ultimate  saving  power  of  the  gospel.  They  were  anathema  from  the  Christ; 
they  were  en  masse  counted  outside  of  the  community,  and  individually  out  of 
communion  with  the  Christian  Church.  "When  Paul  thinks  of  anathema  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jews,  the  utmost  that  he  has  in  his  thought  is,  that  the  once 
elect  people  are  now  separated  en  masse  from  the  Messiah,  that  is,  from  the 
Messianic  Church  of  the  fathers .  He  declares  that  to  save  them  to  the  Church 
and  to  Christ,  if  so  it  could  be,  to  devote  himself  to  be  excommunicated  in  their 
stead. 1° 

Several  other  proponents  of  this  view  are  Sumner,  19  Valpy,  20  Henry,  21  and  Poole.  22 

The  fallacy  of  this  position  is  quite  apparent,  and  needs  no  lengthy  refutation.  In  addition 
to  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  imperfect  indicative  verb,  without  any  valid  support 
from  Holy  Scripture,  it  makes  anathema  mean  "excommunication, "  and  "from  the  Christ" 
mean  "from  the  Church. "  One  need  not  be  an  expert  in  theology,  or  skilled  in  the  art  of  ex- 
egesis, to  disprove  these  renditions.  For  a  mere  perusal  of  Holy  Writ  will  reveal  that  ana- 
thema never  means  "excommunication, "  and  "from  the  Christ"  cannot  possibly  mean  "from 
the  Church,  "  since  Christ  is  not  the  Church  but  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body 
composed  of  born-again  believers  (I  Cor.  12:12,  12;  Eph.  1:21-23,  2:19-22).  This  viewpoint, 
which  declares  that  Paul  "never  taught  or  conceived  that  the  Jews,  whether  en  masse  or  in- 
dividually, were  doomed  to  be  damned,  on  the  ground  of  unfaith  in  the  Messianic  promises, "23 
is,  to  say  the  least,  laded  with  doctrinal  aberrations. 

A  Conditional  Statement 

This  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  common  explanation,  and  is  embraced  by  a  large  host 
of  capable  scholars.  Believing  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Paul  to  express  his  ardent  love  for 
Israel  during  the  peak  of  an  emotional  crisis,  and  accepting  the  plain  meaning  of  "anathema 
from  Christ,"  and  cognizant  of  the  serious  implications  involved  in  the  character  of  Paul's 
wish,  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  say  that  the  wish  was  hypothetical  because  he  knew 
that  it  was  wrong  and  could  never  be  realized.  Well  known  for  his  ability  to  expound  the 
Word  of  God,  a  holder  of  this  viewpoint,  Charles  Hodge  writes  that  Paul  does 

not  say  that  he  did  deliberately  and  actually  entertain  such  a  wish.  The  ex- 
pression is  evidently  hypothetical  and  conditional,  "I  could  wish  were  the  thing 
allowable,  possible  or  proper."  So  far  from  saying  he  actually  desired  to  be 
thus  separated  from  Christ,  he  impliedly  says  the  very  reverse.  "I  could  wish 
it,  were  it  not  wrong;  or,  did  it  not  involve  my  being  unholy  as  well  as  miser- 
able, but  as  such  is  the  case,  the  desire  cannot  be  entertained. "  This  is  the 
proper  force  of  the  imperfect  indicative  when  thus  used;  it  implies  the  presence 
of  a  condition  which  is  known  to  be  impossible.  24 

Other  commentators  who  subscribe  to  this  view  are  Alford,25  Shedd,  26  Piumer,  27  Lenski, 
Robinson,  29  Meyer,30  Westcott, 3i  Godet, 32  Stuart,33  and  many  more. 
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The  main  objection  to  this  interpretation  is  its  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  imperfect  indic- 
ative verb.  Paul  did  not  say,  "I  could  wish  if  it  were  possible,  "  but  plainly,  "I  was  wishing. " 
Since  there  are  standard  constructions  in  the  Greek  to  express  a  conditional  wish  (discussed 
in  the  writer's  defense  of  his  position),  apart  from  the  assumed  purpose  for  Paul's  wish  (i.e. 
to  prove  his  deep  love  for  Israel),  there  is  no  valid  argument  for  the  imposition  of  the  hypo- 
thetical character  upon  euchomen. 

It  should  be  observed  further  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  an  unreal  postulation 
as  required  by  this  view  would  have  served  its  implied  purpose.  To  say,  as  does  Hodge,  34 
that  Paul  did  not  really  entertain  such  a  wish  because  it  could  not  be  realized,  and  yet  insist 
that  he  used  this  hypothetical  means  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  kinsmen  his  ardent  love 
for  them  is  to  engage  in  circular  reasoning  that  proves  nothing  in  the  end.  Upon  close  exam- 
ination it  would  seem  that  the  assumed  intent  of  this  wish  would  be  stripped  of  its  relevance. 

The  illogic  of  such  a  conditional  wish  is  seen  in  the  following  paraphrase.  According  to 
this  viewpoint  Paul  is  saying,  "I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  Jewish  brethren  my 
great  concern  for  their  lost  condition,  and  also  my  deep  love  for  them.  The  greatest  sacri- 
fice, therefore,  which  I  could  make  to  prove  my  great  love  would  be  to  wish  myself  accursed 
(eternally  separated)  from  Christ  if  this  would  secure  their  salvation.  Realizing,  however, 
that  such  a  wish  could  never  be  attained,  I  refrain  from  actually  making  it.  Essentially,  then, 
I  am  saying  that  I  could  wish  to  be  separated  eternally  from  Christ  in  behalf  of  my  kinsmen  to 
gain  their  salvation,  but  since  this  wish  could  never  be  fulfilled,  I  am  not  actually  making 
such  a  wish." 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  Paul  could  have  proved  his  point  with  the  above  cir- 
cular reasoning.  It  appears  that  if  it  were  Paul's  purpose  to  prove  his  love  for  Israel  that  he 
would  have  wished  for  something  which  had  at  least  a  remote  chance  of  being  realized.  Such 
a  wish,  as  supposed  by  this  interpretation,  is  no  wish  at  all,    and  thus  is  devoid  of  meaning. 

A  Parenthetical  Statement 

The  endorsers  of  this  explanation  rest  their  case  heavily  upon  the  primary  sense  of  the 
imperfect  indicative  verb.  It  is  their  claim  that  Paul's  wish  is  to  be  interpreted  paren- 
thetically; that  it  describes  his  own  state  prior  to  conversion,  while  separated  (anatfiema)  wil- 
fully from  Christ;  that  it  reflects  the  present  condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  explains  the 
reason  for  his  great  concern  and  sorrow  for  them.  After  questioning  the  likelihood  of  Paul's 
making  a  wish  that  had  no  possible  chance  of  being  fulfilled  as  expounded  by  the  Conditional 
view,  Griffith  Thomas  submits  the  Parenthetical  view  as  the  best  interpretation: 

When  we  carefully  look  at  the  Greek  text  we  feel  inclined  to  doubt  this  familiar 
interpretation,  for  there  is  no  "could"  in  the  Greek,  which  is  quite  literally, 
"I  used  to  wish,  "  or  "I  was  wishing. "  Let  us  read  the  words  in  this  light.  "I 
have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  used  to 
pray  to  be  accursed  from  the  Messiah)  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh.  "  When  read  thus,  the  words  form  a  parenthesis,  and  give  special 
point  to  his  sorrow.  35 
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A  few  of  the  other  adherents  of  this  position  are  Kendrick,  36  Haldane,  37  Darby,  38  Mahan,  39 
Ironside,  40  and  Lange. 

WRITER'S  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  TEXT 

It  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  controversial  text  requires  a  careful 
examination  of  the  areas  of  grammar,  context,  and  logic.  Considered  together  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  conclusions  deduced  from  these  lines  of  investigation  present  a  strong  case 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Parenthetical  view,  because  it  alone  is  in  keeping  with  the  basic  func- 
tion of  the  imperfect  indicative  tense  of  euchomen,  and  thus  clears  the  passage  of  any  implied 
doctrinal  and  moral  offense. 

Argument  from  Grammar 

Meaning  of  the  imperfect  tense.  — Mention  should  be  made  that,  apart  from  a  minor  var- 
iation found  in  manuscripts  D  (sixth  century)  and  G  (ninth  century),  there  are  no  variant  read- 
ings within  the  text  which  would  alter  or  influence  its  interpretation.  It  reads,  euchomen 
gar  anathema  einai  autos  ego  apo  tou  Christou,  translated  literally,  "For  I  myself  was  wish- 
ing to  be  anathema  from  the  Christ. "  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  orig- 
inal manuscripts  did  not  contain  any  punctuation  marks;  therefore,  some  freedom  is  per- 
mitted to  the  scholar  to  make  changes  in  punctuation  which  are  reasonable  and  restrained. 
The  writer  believes  that  Rom.  9:1-3,  which  lends  itself  to  the  Parenthetical  view,  is  a  case 
that  warrants  some  changes. 

In  any  endeavor  to  exegete  Scripture  it  is  standard  procedure  to  accept  the  primary  sense 
of  a  tense  unless  there  are  valid  hermeneutical  grounds  for  its  rejection.  Such  a  basis,  in  my 
judgment,  does  not  exist  for  the  dismissal  of  the  regular  usage  of  the  imperfect  tense  used  by 
Paul.  A  quick  check  of  the  recognized  texts  on  Greek  grammar  will  reveal  that  the  "imper- 
fect is  used  of  action  in  progress  in  past  time, "42  and  this  is  manifestly  the  most  character- 
istic use  of  the  tense.  "^3  This  action  may  be  simultaneous,  prolonged,  descriptive,  repeat- 
ed, customary,  interrupted,  attempted,  or  begun,  but  always  occurring  in  the  past.  The  ex- 
act type  of  action  happening  in  past  time  will  be  determined  by  the  immediate  context  or  re- 
lated Scripture.  In  our  text  it  is  believed  that  Paul  was  using  the  imperfect  tense  to  describe 
his  own  experience  prior  to  conversion  to  Christ. 

Means  of  expressing  a  conditional  wish. — There  are  several  ways  by  which  Paul  could 
have  expressed  a  hypothetical  wish  if  he  so  desired.  In  addition  to  the  subjunctive  mood, 
which  is  the  mood  of  mild  contingency  assuming  unreality,  he  could  have  used  the  optative 
mood.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  step  farther  removed  from  reality  than  fee  subjunctive,  and 
is  the  mood  of  strong  condition  that  contains  no  definite  hope  of  realization.  44  Furthermore, 
me  use  of  ei  with  the  indicative  can  be  used  to  denote  "that  there  is  no  hope  of  fulfillment, 
and  an,  a  particle,  can  stand  either  "with  the  optative  or  indicative,  and  imparts  to  the  verb 
a  contingent  meaning.  "45 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  main  words  used  to  express  a  wish  are  euchomai  and  boulomai. 
Beside  Romans  9:3,  euchomai  is  found  in  Acts  27:29  in  the  imperfect  indicative  form,  and  in 
Acts  26:29  in  the  optative  mood  with  the  particle  an.   In  the  first  case  the  imperfect  indicative 
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verb  is  used  to  describe  continuous  action  in  the  past,  but  the  presence  of  an  implied  con- 
dition in  the  latter  instance  has  called  for  the  optative  euxaimen  with  the  particle  an.  It  is 
the  wish  of  Paul  before  King  Agrippa  in  which  he  said,  "I  would  to  God  (that  is,  I  would  pray- 
to  God)  that  not  only  thou  but  all  who  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such 
as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 

The  verb  boulomai  is  used  in  Acts  25:22;  28:18,  II  Cor.  1:15,  and  Phile.  13  in  the  imper- 
fect indicative  form  stressing  action  in  the  past,  and  is  found  once  in  the  optative  mood  with 
ei  in  Acts  25:20.  Since  no  conditions  are  involved  in  the  wishes  in  the  former  cases,  the  im- 
perfect indicative  form  is  used;  however,  the  presence  of  a  strong  condition  in  the  latter  case 
required  the  optative  mood  with  ei.  It  is  therefore  maintained  that  a  careful  check  of  these 
texts  will  support  the  contention  that  euchomen  in  Rom.  9:3  should  be  interpreted  as  denoting 
action  in  past  time  minus  the  hypothetical  character. 

The  correct  position  of  the  intensive  pronoun.  --To  some  this  might  be  considered  a  minor 
point,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  proper  position  of  the  intensive  pronoun  autos  in  the  trans- 
lation of  this  verse  does  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  Parenthetical  view.  The  text  reads 
thus:  euchomen  gar  anathema  einai  autos  ego  apo  tou  Christou.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  autos 
appears  in  the  nominative  case,  and  is  used  with  ego  to  emphasize  the  subject.  This  means 
then  that  it  must  be  placed  in  the  subject,  and  should  be  translated,  "I  myself  was  wishing 
to  be  accursed  from  Christ,  "  and  not  as  found  in  the  King  James  Version,  "I  could  wish  my- 
self to  be  accursed  from  Christ."  Such  a  rendition  of  autos  makes  it  appear  as  an  object  of 
the  verb.  A  correct  placing  of  this  pronoun  eliminates  any  implication  that  Paul  was  making 
the  wish  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  text. 

The  meaning  of  adialeiptos.  --Since  this  adjective  means  "unceasing  or  constant"  it  implies 
that  sorrow  and  grief  for  Israel  had  been  in  Paul's  heart  before  penning  this  passage.  This 
fact  would  argue  against  all  views  which  insist  that  he  made  a  sudden  hypothetical  wish  under 
the  immediate  strain  of  a  pronounced  emotional  crisis,  and  would  tend  to  support  the  Paren- 
thetical view  which  affirms  that  grief  and  sorrow  for  his  kinsmen  were  always  with  Paul. 

Argument  from  Context 

In  a  very  true  sense  the  closing  thoughts  of  Paul  in  chapter  eight  influenced  his  introduc- 
tion in  chapter  nine,  for  the  conclusion  in  chapter  eight  declares  the  wonderful  truth  that  there 
is  no  separation  from  Christ  for  the  believer.  Evidently  this  fact  shaped  the  leading  thought 
in  the  opening  of  chapter  nine  because  Paul  was  confronted  immediately  by  the  heartbreaking 
realization  that  his  people  were  not  able  to  share  in  his  exultation  and  confidence  since  they 
were  separated  from  Christ. 

This  separation  was  of  their  own  choosing  evolving  from  their  rejection  of  Christ,  which 
appears  to  be  expressed  in  the  wish  of  Paul,  and  this  fact  explains  the  imperfect  indicative 
tense  used  by  the  Apostle.  He  reflects  the  true  spiritual  condition  of  his  kinsmen  at  the  time 
of  writing  by  referring  to  his  own  former  state  of  unbelief.  What  he  himself  wished  in  the 
past,  while  hurling  blasphemies  upon  Christ  and  His  followers  as  a  bigoted  Pharisee  and  de- 
votee of  the  Mosaic  Law,  is  in  reality  the  present  status  of  Israel.  The  sudden  confrontation 
by  this  fact  undoubtedly  accentuated  the  already  existing  sorrow  in  Paul's  heart  for  his  Jewish 
brethren. 
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Since  Paul  was  speaking  of  his  own  condition  prior  to  conversion  he  rightfully  used  the 
imperfect  tense,  for  it  declared  his  experience  of  many  years  as  going  on  in  the  past  without 
stipulating  the  terminus .  The  ad  quern  of  his  state  of  anathema  from  Christ  was  unimportant, 
because  his  primary  purpose  in  recalling  it  was  merely  to  explain  the  presence  of  constant 
sorrow  in  his  heart  for  Israel,  which  was  brought  forcefully  to  the  forefront  of  his  conscious- 
ness by  the  glorious  truth  that  there  is  no  separation  from  Christ  for  the  redeemed.  The 
terminus  of  his  lost  condition  is  revealed  clearly  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Argument  from  Logic 

This  line  of  evidence  is  presented  to  show  the  serious  implications  of  the  views  which  de- 
clare that  Paul  actually  wished  to  be  anathema  from  Christ,  or  that  he  expressed  a  hypotheti- 
cal wish  to  be  separated  from  Christ.  It  is  maintained  that  these  logical  deductions  contribute 
weight  in  support  of  the  Parenthetical  view. 

1.  Regardless  of  how  men  may  argue  that  such  a  wish  doesn't  mean  that  Paul  loved  his 
kindred  more  than  Christ,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  if  he  did  entertain  this  wish  then  his 
love  for  Israel  exceeded  his  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  To  dismiss  this  objection  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  really  make  the  wish  since  he  spoke  hypothetically  does  not  remove  the  offense, 
for  such  implies  that  Paul  would  have  wished  to  be  separated  from  Christ  were  it  possible. 
By  all  rules  of  sound  logic  this  implies  a  greater  love  for  his  kinsmen  than  for  Christ.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to 

desire  the  curse  of  God  would  be  to  desire  not  only  suffering,  but  moral  alien- 
ation from  Him,  the  withdrawal  of  the  soul's  capacity  to  love  Him.  Thus  the 
wish  would  be  in  effect  an  act  of  greater  love  for  our  neighbor  than  for  God.  46 

2.  Such  a  wish,  whether  expressed  actually  or  hypothetically,  must  mean  that  Paul  de- 
sired to  exchange  heaven  for  hell.  Reflection  upon  the  grave  consequences  interwoven  into 
this  fact  causes  one  to  shudder.  In  addition  to  eternal  separation  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  Paul  loved  preeminently  (Gal.  2:20;  Phil.  1:21),  it  would  mean  separation  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Godhead,  from  all  the  redeemed;  and  the  sufferings  of  everlasting  torment, 
along  with  the  destruction  of  his  ability  to  love;  and  to  experience  moral  and  spiritual  deter- 
ioration forever  and  ever.  Surely  sound  logic  constrains  one  to  say  that  Paul  could  under  no 
circumstances  even  suggest  such  a  wish  as  a  believer. 

3.  To  make  such  a  wish  as  a  believer  would  be  deliberate  sin.   Cowles  has  explained  thus: 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  context  requires  that  "anathema  from  Christ,  "  should 
be  essentially  separation  from  Christ;  and  also  that  the  case  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  must  interpret  and  determind  Paul's  meaning  in  these  words,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  this  wish  and  prayer  are  a  great  sin.  It  certainly  was  sin  as 
it  lay  in  the  hearts  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  cursing  the  name  of  Christ.  It  was 
a  sin  of  the  same  sort  as  it  lay  in  Paul's  ungodly  life,  when  he  was  compelling 
Christians  to  blaspheme;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  must  be  the  sense  of  his 
words  here.    Still  more  revolting  and  insupposable  will  this  appear,  if  we  con- 
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sider  that  it  is  this  very  sin  of  his  brethren  which  agonizes  his  heart  at  this 
moment  so  terribly.  Is  it  possible,  now,  that  in  the  same  breath  he  can  say, 
"I  could  wish  for  myself  the  same  sin  and  the  same  doom,  in  behalf  of  my 
brethren.  47 

4.  The  final  consideration  is  doctrinal.  Paul's  writings  contain  many  references  to  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  security  within  the  framework  of  divine  election  and  predestination.  To 
maintain,  therefore,  that  Paul  would  deliberately  propose  even  a  hypothetical  wish  which  op- 
posed his  revealed  theology  appears  to  be  an  attack  against  his  theological  consistency.  That 
Paul  loved  deeply  the  Jewish  people  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  more . 
His  deep  concern  for  Israel  can  amount  to  no  more  than  expressed  in  the  words,  "Brethren 
my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved"  (Rom.  10:1). 

ENGLISH  PARAPHRASE 

"I  am  speaking  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  do  not  be,  my  conscience  continues  to  bear  me  wit- 
ness in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  great  grief  and  constant  sorrow  is  in  my  heart  (for  I  was  once 
wishing  myself  to  be  accursed  from  Christ)  for  my  brethren  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh." 
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THE  ATONEMENT  AND  HUMAN    SACRIFICE 

DAVID  R.  DILLING 

Many  trusting  hearts  have  paused  to  ponder  the  weighty  words  of  Genesis  22:2,     "Take 

now  thy  son and  offer  him  for  a  burnt -offering.  "    This  text  prompted  S0ren  Kierkegaard 

to  ask,  "Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  teleological  suspension  of  the  ethical?"  Most  serious 
readers  of  Genesis  22  have  doubtless  shared  the  concern  which  promoted  Kierkegaard's  en- 
quiry. 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
"And  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt -offering.  "  Did  this  mean  that  Abraham  was  actually  to  kill 
and  cremate  his  own  son?  If  so,  how  can  Yahweh  (Jehovah)  be  justified  for  making  such  a 
command?  Are  not  such  sacrifices  prohibited?  Is  not  the  very  idea  abhorrent,  and  does  not 
the  very  suggestion  offend  our  moral  sensitivity?  Or  was  Abraham  merely  commanded  to 
wholly  dedicate  his  son  to  Yahweh?  In  this  case,  why  is  the  expression  'olah  used,  and  how 
can  God  be  vindicated  for  allowing  Abraham  so  grossly  to  misinterpret  His  will?  In  either 
case  there  is  a  theodicy --the  problem  of  reconciling  the  divine  command  with  the  otherwise 
known  divine  nature  and  purpose. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  awesome  aspect  to  the  stern,  succinct  narrative  regarding  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Unfortunately,  many  readers  have  been  overawed.  The  present  study  is 
not  slanted  to  the  liberal  theologian,  but  to  the  otherwise  conservative  interpreter  who 
through  his  awe  at  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  prepared  himself  for  major  hermeneutical  and 
Christological  concessions. 

The  severity  of  Abraham's  test  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  problem  of  this  study 
was  greatly  multiplied  by  the  soteriological  implications  of  his  action.  The  promise  of  sal- 
vation and  blessing  was  to  come  through  Isaac.  This  was  clear  enough  to  Abraham.  But  if 
to  him,  how  much  more  is  that  clear  to  us  who  have  the  full  revelation  concerning  that  seed 
through  whom  all  nations  will  be  blessed,  even  Jesus.  The  Divine  Providence  seems  to  de- 
light in  manifesting  the  glory  and  power  of  God  in  such  incidents  where  the  hope  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Messianic  promise  hangs  by  the  finest  thread- -and  that  about  to  be  cut  off.  As 
in  the  day  that  Cain  killed  Abel;  as  in  the  day  that  Athaliah  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  save 
Joash;  as  in  the  day  thatHaman  devised  his  wicked  plot  against  the  kin  of  Mordecai;  and  as  in 
the  day  that  Herod  sought  the  life  of  Messiah  Himself;  so  it  seemed  on  this  occasion,  Abraham 
was  commanded  not  only  to  sacrifice  his  beloved  son,  "but  to  cut  in  pieces,  or  cast  into  the 
fire,  the  charter  of  his  salvation,  and  to  have  nothing  left  for  himself,    but  death  and  hell.  "1 

Two  problems  bearing  on  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  demand  attention  before  the  nature  of  that 
sacrifice  can  rightly  be  evaluated.  These  are  the  relation  of  Abraham  to  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice  and  the  attitude  of  Yahweh  toward  the  same. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  HUMAN  SACRIFICE 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  traditionally  been  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifice.    It  is  supposed  that  such  sacrifices  were  prevalent  in  Abraham's  day.     It 
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is  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  Abraham's  offering  was  qualitatively  identical  to  that  of  his 
pagan  ancestors  and  neighbors.  Others  maintain  that  the  experience  of  Abraham  is  unique, 
and  should  be  compared  only  with  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  to  which  it  bears  a  typical 
relationship. 

In  the  early  stages  of  modern  archaeological  discovery,  generalizations  regarding 
practices  such  as  human  sacrifice  were  sometimes  made  with  too  great  haste.  Time  has 
tempered  the  judgment  of  authorities,  but  the  evidence  that  such  sacrifices  were  actually 
carried  out  remains  intact.  In  Mesopotamia,  for  example,  we  have  the  positive  evidence  of 
a  published  Babylonian  cylinder  seal  which  unmistakably  portrays  the  actual  execution  of  a 
human  sacrifice.  2  A.H.  Sayce,  British  Assyriologist  of  a  generation  ago,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  an  Akkadian  poem  of  pre -Semitic  times  with  its  later  Assyrian  translation  concerning 
the  sacrifice  of  a  firstborn  son.  It  says  distinctly,  "His  offspring  for  his  life  he  gave. "3 
Biblical  evidence  that  human  sacrifice  was  known  in  Mesopotamia  in  later  times  is  found  in 
II  Ki.  17:31,  "...And  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim. "  Among  the  Canaanites,  the  silence  of  the  Ugaritic 
texts  with  respect  to  human  sacrifice^  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Albright  that  human 
sacrifice,  though  well  known,  "does  not  seem  to  have  been  practiced  quite  so  frequently  as 
used  to  be  thought.  "5  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  must  be  conceded  that  human  sacrifice  was 
never  an  established  or  recognized  part  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  sacrifice  ofjephthah's 
daughter,  for  example,  will  admit  of  interpretation  other  than  that  of  a  true  human  sacrifice. 
Although  rejecting  the  idea  that  human  sacrifice  was  ever  a  legitimate  or  recognized  element 
of  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cult  did  exist  as  an  idolatrous  abomina- 
tion in  times  of  religious  declension  and  national  apostasy.  Biblical  references  to  such  sac- 
rifices uniformly  relate  them  to  the  worship  of  the  deity  Molech. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  Abraham  probably  had  some  knowledge  and  experience  with 
human  sacrifice.  It  appears,  though,  that  such  knowledge  was  more  limited  than  was  sup- 
posed in  previous  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deny  on  the  basis  of  Levitical  legis- 
lation that  Yahweh  ever  demanded  human  sacrifice  as  a  general  practice  for  the  nation  of 
Israel.  Therefore,  whatever  else  is  said  of  God's  demand  upon  Abraham,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  experience  is  unique  in  Old  Testament  history. 

YAHWEH  AND  HUMAN  SACRIFICE 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Old  Testament  categorically  prohibits  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice.  To  be  sure,  the  Mosaic  Law  contains  certain  prohibitions  in  this  regard.'  How- 
ever, a  thorough  examination  of  these  prohibitions  sheds  significant  light  on  the  problem  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  For  example,  (1)  The  legal  prohibitions,  as  well  as  the  prophetic 
polemics,  °  are  uniformly  related  to  heathen  deities.  In  the  passages  cited,  human  sacrifice 
occurs  almost  incidentally  amid  lists  of  abominations  rendered  in  connection  with  idolatrous 
worship.  (2)  The  greater  offense  is  not  the  sacrifice,  but  the  idolatry. involved  in  offering 
such  a  sacrifice  to  a  god  other  than  Yahweh.  The  first  commandment  is  not,  "Thou  shalt  not 
offer  human  sacrifices,  "  but,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  "9  (3)  The  Bible 
contains  no  prohibitions  of  human  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  The  only  possible  exception  to  this 
principle  is  the  legislation  regarding  the  redemption  of  the  first-born  sons  in  Ex.  13:1-16. 
This  passage,  however,  does  not  condemn  human  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  it  proves  that 
Yahweh  had  a  very  definite  claim  on  all  the  first-born  of  Israel,  whether  man  or  beast. 
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The  Grace  of  God  in  the  Redemption  of  First-Born  Sons 

Following  the  judgment  on  the  first-born  in  Egypt  and  in  connection  with  the  institution  of 
the  passover,  Yahweh  demanded  that  all  the  first-born  in  Israel  be  sanctified  to  Him  (Ex. 
13:1).  10  The  clean  beasts  were  to  be  sacrificed,  the  unclean  were  to  be  redeemed  with  a 
lamb  or  killed,  and  the  first-born  of  men  were  to  be  redeemed.  This  passage,  taken  at  face 
value,  must  mean  that  Yahweh  had  a  claim  on  the  first-born  which  would  have  involved  their 
death,  save  for  His  gracious  provision  for  their  redemption.  Theories  of  interpretation 
which  refuse  to  admit  this  minimize  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  sinfulness  of  man.  When 
one  rightly  appreciates  that  his  very  existence  and  his  continuation  in  existence  are  dependent 
upon  the  grace  of  God  ("It  is  of  Jehovah's  lovingkindness  that  we  are  not  consumed,  "  Lam. 
3:22),  then  the  demand  of  God  upon  the  life  of  any  particular  individual  will  pose  no  problem. 
Prof.  Sayce,  although  he  insists  that,  "Abraham,  in  accordance  with  the  fierce  ritual  of 
Syria,  believed  himself  called  upon  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  his  only  son,  "H  nevertheless, 
admits  that  Yahweh  had  a  claim  on  the  first-born  sons  of  Israel.  "He  could  claim  them,  and 
it  was  of  His  own  free-will  that  he  waived  the  claim.  "12  It  is  not  surprising  that  expositors 
generally  have  failed  to  see  this  point  since  they  have  rejected  the  more  ultimate  thesis  that 
human  sacrifice  per  se  is  an  amoral  act.  We  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  act  is  in- 
herently moral  or  immoral  except  as  it  impinges  on  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Therefore, 
any  argument  against  human  sacrifice  which  begins  with  the  premise  that  God  could  not  re- 
quire such  a  sacrifice  errs  in  beginning  from  a  false  premise.  Since  the  sin  of  Adam,  it  is 
only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  any  man  has  been  permitted  to  live.  Therefore,  a  fortiori,  it  is 
only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  any  particular  individual  or  group  is  spared.  13 

Sacrifice  or  Obedience 


The  most  frequent  objection  raised  against  the  Biblical  presentation  of  Yahweh  and  His 
relationship  to  sacrifice  is  that  sacrifice,  whether  of  human  beings  or  of  beasts,  is  an  ele- 
ment of  primitive  religion,  and  that  Yahweh  really  desires  not  sacrifice  at  all  but  obedience. 
Those  v/ho  argue  this  way  support  their  claims  with  such  texts  as  Genesis  22,  urging  that  the 
outcome  of  the  Abraham/Isaac  incident  proves  that  Yahweh  was  really  interested  in  the  obed- 
ience of  Abraham  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Another  text,  frequently  used  is  I  Sam. 
15:22: 

And  Samuel  said,  Hath  Jehovah  as  great  delight  in  burnt -offerings  and 
sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  Jehovah?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  14 

The  spirit  of  the  objection  is  evident  in  the  opinion  of  Marcus  Dods  with  respect  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac: 

God  meant  Abraham  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  spirit,  not  in  the  outward  act; 
he  meant  to  write  deeply  on  the  Jewish  mind  the  fundamental  lesson  regarding 
sacrifice,  that  it  is  in  the  spirit  and  will  that  all  true  sacrifice  is  made. .  .The 
sacrifice  God  seeks  is  the  devotion  of  the  living  soul,  not  the  consumption  of  a 
dead  body.  15 
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This  view,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Christ.  This  in  turn  eliminates  the  atonement  and  thereby  abnegates  the  whole 
Christian  gospel.  A  few  commentators  have  seen  this  and  candidly  admitted  to  the  conse- 
quence. Lange,  for  example,  after  drawing  the  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  namely, 
the  spiritual  consecration  of  a  man  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  visible  slaughter  of  an  animal, 
argues  that  the  latter  is  only  symbolical  and  typical  of  the  former.    He  concludes: 

In  the  crucifixion,  these  two  sacrifices  outwardly  come  together,  while 
really  and  spiritually  they  are  separated  as  widely  as  heaven  and  hell.  Christ 
yields  himself  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  That  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Israelitish  sacrifice.  Caiaphas  will 
suffer  the  innocent  to  die  for  the  good  of  the  people  (John  xi.  50),  and  even 
Pilate  yields  him  to  the  will  of  men  (Luke  xxiii.  25);  this  is  the  completion  of 
the  Moloch-sacrifice.  1° 

To  assert  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  only  Pilate's  idea  is  certainly  far  afield  from  Paul- 
ine theology  which  says: 

. .  .While  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his  Son...  (Rom.  5:10). 

. .  .in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood  (Eph.   1:7). 

Christ  also  loved  you,    and  gave  himself  up  for  us,    an  offering  and  a 

sacrifice  to  God  for  an  odor  of  sweet  smell  (Eph.  5:2). 

The  view  that  sacrifice  is  subordinate  to  obedience  stems  from  two  diametrically  opposed 
points  of  view.  Those  who  take  the  Bible  seriously  and  regard  it  as  indeed  the  written  revel- 
ation of  God  tend  to  minimize  the  importance  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices  on  the  basis  of  New 
Testament  theology.  The  New  Testament  regards  those  sacrifices  made  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation as  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ--"For  if  that  first  covenant 
had  been  faultless,  then  would  no  place  have  been  sought  for  a  second"  (Heb.  8:7).  They  are 
regarded  as  typical  or  symbolic --"For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come, 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  the  same  sacrifices  year  by  year,  which  they 
offer  continually,  make  perfect  them  that  draw  nigh"  (Heb.  10:4).  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  do  not  treat  the  Bible  with  such  "wooden-headed  literalism"  deny  that  God  ever  wanted  or 
demanded  sacrifices  at  all.  The  institution  of  sacrifice  is  a  primitive,  savage  rite  that  was 
merely  tolerated  for  a  season  until  more  advanced  revelation  could  be  received. 

The  latter  position  we  reject  on  the  grounds  of  our  presupposition  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  an  inspired  and  inerrant  revelation,  and  the  corollary  that  the  religion  of  Israel  is  there- 
fore essentially  revealed  rather  than  evolved.  However,  even  apart  from  this  premise,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  establish  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  certitude  that  the  origin  of  sacri- 
fice must  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  divine  revelation.  Hobart  Freeman  has  pointed  out 
that: 
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The  universal  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  vicarious  and  piacular  sacri- 
fice. .  .cannot  be  reasonably  explained  apart  from  the  idea  that  it  was  derived 
from  a  common  and  authoritative  source.  *■' 

He  has  also  examined  the  only  alternative  explanations,  namely,  that  the  practice  of  sac- 
rifice arose  from  (1)  some  dictate  of  reason;  (2)  some  demand  of  nature;  or  (3)  some  prin- 
ciple of  interest,  and  found  them  wholly  inadequate.  *-° 

The  other  position,  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  not  so  important  after  all,  is 
quite  as  serious  as  the  liberal  view,  for  in  attempting  to  exalt  the  significance  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  actually  has  the  opposite  effect  of  undermining  the  basis  thereof.  This  view  also 
minimizes  the  Old  Testament  teaching  that  for  the  individual  under  the  old  covenant  the  Lev- 
itical  sacrifices  were  the  only  possible  means  of  atonement  for  sin  and  the  only  means  through 
which  Yahweh  chose  to  be  propitiated.  Although  He  expected  that  the  offerer  would  bring  the 
appointed  sacrifice  in  an  attitude  of  repentance  and  faith,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  proper 
"heart -attitude"  without  the  appropriate  form  would  be  acceptable  to  Yahweh.  •'■" 

The  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 

Having  cleared  away  certain  relatively  superficial  matters  we  come  now  to  the  crux  of  the 
whole  issue.  The  crucial  question  related  to  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  this:  In  the 
death  of  Christ,  did  God  actually  demand  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  human  being  as  a  substi- 
tutionary sacrifice  for  others,  thereby  atoning  for  their  sins  and  propitiating  the  wrath  of  a 
holy  God  against  them?  The  dilemma  which  this  question  poses  for  the  interpreter  is:  If 
answered  affirmatively,  then  there  is  no  a  priori  ground  for  denying  that  God  could  have 
demanded  the  actual  slaying  of  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice.  Indeed,  if  God  could  demand  the  death 
of  his  own  Son  as  a  substitutionary  sacrifice,  then  there  is  more  ground  for  expecting  Him  to 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  other  human  beings  than  for  denying  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  answers  negatively,  then  the  whole  basis  for  Christian  salvation  is  destroyed. 

Biblical  Representation  of  the  Atonement 

Scholastic  theologians  established  the  proposition  that  our  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual 
realities  is  neither  uni vocal  nor  equivocal  but  analogical.  As  such  our  understanding  of  great 
spiritual  truths  is  related  to  a  variety  of  figures.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  Historically,  theologians  have  erred  through  an  unbalanced  emphasis  of  one  of  the 
figures,  excluding  or  minimizing  the  others.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  just  what  the 
Bible  does  teach,  and  to  have  a  balanced  picture  of  that  teaching. 

The  death  of  Christ  and  its  significance  is  the  very  center  of  the  Biblical  message.  Texts 
cited  here  are  only  a  representative  sample  of  the  Biblical  teaching.  The  death  of  Christ  is 
represented  as: 

(1)    Sacrificial. 

For  our  passover  also    hath  been  sacrificed,    even  Christ    (I  Cor.  5:7). 
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(2)  Expiatory. 

For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling 
them  that  have  been  defiled,  sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh:  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God?    (Heb.  9:13-14). 

(3)  Propitiatory. 

Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  (I  Jn.  4:10). 

(4)  Redemptive. 

Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for 
us;  for  it  is  written,   Cursed  is  everyone  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  (Gal.  3: 13). 


(5)    Representative. 


For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  one  died 
for  all,  therefore  all  died;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  that  live  should  no 
longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died  and  rose 
again  (II  Cor.  5:14-15). 


(6)    Exemplary. 


For  hereunto  were  ye  called:    because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you,    leav- 
ing you  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps  (I  Pet.  2:21). 


(7)    Triumphantorial. 


You,  I  say,  did  he  make  alive  together  with  him,  having  forgiven  us  all  our 
trespasses;  having  blotted  out  the  bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  which  was  contrary  to  us:  and  he  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to 
the  cross;  having  despoiled  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  he  made  a  show 
of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it  (Co.  2:15). 

(8)    Substitutionary. 

But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities; the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed  (Isa.  53:5-6). 

Historical  Interpretations 

In  the  process  of  analysis  and  systematization  the  Church  has  in  various  periods  empha- 
sized the  above  aspects  of  Christ's  death  in  different  ways.     Apart  from  an  outright  denial 
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of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  none  of  the  historical  interpretations  are  wholly  in  error. 
They  are  deficient  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  omit  rather  than  defective  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  they  include . 
•$  - 

The  so-called  "theories  of  the  atonement"  have  been  enumerated  and  discussed  vol- 
uminously. Theories  have  been  variously  grouped  and  separated,  contrasted  and  compared. 
The  most  frequent  division  is  that  of  (1)  subjective  theories,  (2)  objective  theories,  and  (3) 
all  shades  of  opinion  on  the  "misty  flats  in  between.  "  In  our  discussion  here  we  have  chosen 
an  outstanding  representative  from  each  of  five  distinct  positions.  It  is  our  intention  to  show 
by  this  study  that  Christian  orthodoxy  has  developed  a  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which  har- 
monizes with  the  Biblical  picture  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice,  that  this  sacrifice  was  in 
accord  with  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  theanthropic  person  was 
the  only  possible  means  of  securing  a  reconciliation  between  a  holy  God  and  sinful  men. 

Irenaeus  (second  century,  A.  D.) — We  begin  with  the  Patristic  church  taking  as  a  repre- 
sentative Irenaeus.  The  early  Fathers  obviously  believed  in  salvation  through  the  work  of 
Christ.  They  adhered  closely  to  the  Biblical  figures  in  speaking  of  Christ's  death.  However, 
the  early  church  had  no  theological  formulation  on  the  atonement- -as  it  did,  for  example,  on 
the  trinity  or  the  nature  of  Christ's  person.  For  this  reason  it  is  easy  to  misinterpret  illus- 
trations used  by  the  Fathers  as  comprising  their  whole  concept  of  the  doctrine.  The  view  of 
the  early  church  with  respect  to  Christ's  death  has  frequently  been  designated  the  "Ransom 
theory,  "  or  the  "Devil -ransom  theory. "  This  is  due  to  the  Patristic  emphasis  on  the  redemp- 
tive aspect  of  Christ's  work  which  was  crudely  spoken  of  in  those  days  as  a  ransom  price 
paid  by  God  to  Satan.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  in  light  of  man's  bondage  to  sin,  death,  and 
Satan,  that  the  ransom  for  men's  souls  be  paid  to  Satan,  their  captor.  It  is  true  that  this 
concept  formed  a  common  motif  in  those  early  discussions. 

And  since  the  Apostasy  [  i . e .  the  rebellious  spirit,  Satan]  unjustly  held 
sway  over  us,  and  though  we  were  by  nature  [the  possession]  of  Almighty 
God,  estranged  us  against  nature,  making  us  his  own  disciples;  therefore  the 
Word  of  God,  mighty  in  all  things  and  not  lacking  in  his  own  justice,  acted 
justly  even  in  the  encounter  with  the  Apostasy  itself,  ransoming  from  it  that 
which  was  his  own,  not  by  force,  in  the  way  in  which  it  secured  the  sway  over 
us  in  the  beginning,  snatching  insatiably  what  was  not  its  own;  but  by  persua- 
sion, as  it  became  God  to  receive  what  he  wished;  by  persuasion,  not  by  use 
of  force,  that  the  principles  of  justice  might  not  be  infringed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  God's  original  creation  might  not  perish.    u 

Irenaeus  further  spoke  of  Christ's  redeeming  and  sanctifying  every  stage  of  human  life  by 
his  recapitulation  of  the  same  in  his  own  life. 

For  we  have  shown  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  then  begin  to  exist  since  he 
existed  with  the  Father  always;  but  when  he  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  he 
recapitulated  [or  summed  up]  in  himself  the  long  line  of  the  human  race, 
procuring  for  us  salvation  thus  summarily,  so  that  what  we  had  lost  in  Adam, 
that  is,  the  being  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  that  we  should  regain  in 
Christ  Jesus. 21 
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Later  writers,  particularly  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine,  elab- 
orated the  theory  of  Irenaeus  into  a  fantastic  scheme  whereby  God  deceived  Satan,  as  with  a 
fish-hook  or  mouse -trap,  and  thus  gained  the  victory  over  Satan  and  his  forces. 

These  views,  though  not  a  technical  theological  formulation,  characterized  the  thought  of 
the  church  for  about  a  thousand  years,  until  the  writing  of  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo. 

Anselm  ( 1033  - 1 109) .  -  -  Few  writings  in  the  history  of  Christianity  have  had  an  influence 
comparable  to  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo.  For  all  its  brevity,  it  marks  a  turning  point  in 
Christological  and  soteriological  thought.  Cur  Deus  Homo  is  really  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  define  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  As  such  it  should  be  the  terminus  a  quo  of  all  subse- 
quent discussions. 22 

In  contrast  to  Augustine's  view  that  it  was  good  or  fitting  that  God  forgive  sinners  on  the 
basis  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  Anselm  attempted  to  prove  by  logical  argument  that  there  was  no 
other  way.  23  Only  God  himself  could  repay  man's  infinite  debt  and  only  a  man  could  make 
that  payment  for  men.  He  attacked  the  old  ransom  theory,  particularly  the  idea  that  Satan 
had  certain  "rights"  over  men.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  God's  law,  an  offense  to  His  honor  and 
majesty.  It  is  therefore  the  honor  of  God  that  must  be  satisfied  rather  than  the  claims  of 
Satan. 

The  theory  of  Anselm  was  largely  cast  in  the  terms  of  feudal  society.  It  was  addressed 
more  to  the  honor  or  majesty  of  God  than  to  His  holiness.  His  view,  however,  was  refined 
by  the  reformers,  especially  Calvin,  later  by  John  Owen  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  is  still 
held  by  consistent  Calvinists.  The  view  of  Anselm,  albeit  with  refinements  and  variation,  is 
defended  by  James  Denny,  George  Smeaton,  T.  J.  Crawford,  Charles  Hodge,  A.  A.  Hodge, 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  A.  H.  Strong,  L.  S.  Chafer,  and  others  of  our  own  era.  It  is  variously 
referred  to  as  the  commercial  view,  the  penal  view,  the  satisfaction  view  or  the  substitu- 
tionary view. 

Abe  lard  (1079-1142).  --The  objective  theories-^  were  based  on  the  view  of  sin  as  a  viola- 
tion of  God's  law.  Man  stands  separated  from  God  by  reason  of  his  own  personal  sin  as  well 
as  by  reason  of  his  inherited  guilt  from  Adam's  sin.  He  is  helpless  to  change  his  status  of 
condemnation  apart  from  a  sovereign  intervention  of  grace.  It  is  altogether  reasonable  that 
the  Pelagian  view  of  sin^S  should  generate  a  theory  of  the  atonement  that  enables  man  to  help 
himself.  This  type  of  theory,  so-called  the  subjective  or  moral  influence,  was  given  classic 
expression  by  Peter  Abelard.  In  his  opinion  the  purpose  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  impress 
man  with  the  love  of  God  and  thereby  morally  influence  him  to  surrender  his  life  to  God.  2° 
Sin  is  forgiven  gratis  on  the  sole  condition  of  repentance  and  a  desire  to  do  better.  In  his 
commentary  on  Romans,  Abelard  writes: 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  been  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
reconciled  to  God  in  this  way:  through  this  unique  act  of  grace  manifested  to 
us --in  that  his  Son  has  taken  upon  himself  our  nature  and  persevered  therein 
in  teaching  us  by  word  and  example  even  unto  death --he  has  more  fully  bound 
us  to  himself  by  love;  with  the  result  that  our  hearts  should  be  enkindled  by 
such  a  gift  of  divine  grace,  and  true  charity  should  not  now  shrink  from  endur- 
ing anything  for  him.  27 
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A  generation  ago  this  theory  was  defended  with  various  modifications  by  Albrecht  Ritschl 
and  Fredrich  Schliermacher  of  Germany  (mystical  theory);  Edward  Irving  and  McLeod  Camp- 
bell of  Britain  (respectively,  the  theories  of  gradually  extirpated  depravity  and  vicarious  re- 
pentance); and  Horace  Bushnell  of  America  (theory  of  vicarious  sacrifice). 

This  view  of  Christ's  work  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  modernistic  theology 
and  is  by  no  means  dead  today.  William  Adams  Brown,  leading  modernist  theologian,  taught 
that  Christ's  saving  work  consisted  of  the  revelation  of  the  loving  character  of  God  which 
calls  forth  an  answering  love  in  us.  This  revelation  influences  us  morally  by  what  it  shows 
us  to  be  true. 28  Nels  Ferre  believes  that,  "Forgiveness  is  free  and  direct  to  those  who  are 
willing  henceforth  to  live  responsibly  on  the  Father's  terms  for  the  family.  "29  Unitarians 
subscribe  to  the  example  variation  of  Abelard's  theory. 

Grotius  (1583-1645).  --In  the  seventeenth  century,  Hugo  Grotius  of  Leyden,  Holland,  pro- 
pounded a  theory  which  Warfield  calls  a  half-way-house  between  the  objective  and  subjective 
views. ^0  His  view  is  called  the  governmental  or  rectoral  theory  and  is  expressed  in  legal 
terminology --Grotius  himself  being  a  brilliant  lawyer.  Sin  is  regarded  as  rebellion  against 
the  government  of  God.  God  in  his  love  will  forgive  sin  but  he  must  demonstrate  publicly  that 
He  will  not  condone  sin  and  thus  make  forgiveness  possible.  31 

This  theory  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  Arminian  theologians  from  the  reformation 
onward.  It  is  really  the  highest  form  of  atonement  doctrine  logically  conformable  to  Armin- 
ian theology  which  rejects  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  either  of  sin  or  of  righteousness.  De- 
fenders of  the  governmental  view  include  Charles  Finney,  F.  Godet,  R.  W.  Dale,  Alfred 
Cave,  John  Miley,  and  Marcus  Dods. 

Aulen  (Prof,  of  Systematic  Theology,  University  of  Lund).  --The  ransom  theory  of  the 
early  church,  though  it  erred  in  the  matter  of  God's  deceiving  and  bribing  Satan,  had  the 
value  of  emphasizing  man's  bondage  to  Satan  and  the  necessity  of  his  being  freed  from  that 
bondage  by  the  work  of  Christ.  It  supported  the  objectivity  of  Christ's  work.  Luther  also 
emphasized  Christ's  death  as  a  victory  over  Satan  and  man's  deliverance  from  sin,  death, 
and  the  law.  The  old  view--which  was  not,  as  we  have  noted,  a  systematic  formulation  at 
all- -has  been  revived  in  our  day  by  a  group  of  Swedish  theologians,  notably,  Gustaf  Aulen, 
and  primarily  in  his  book,  Christus  Victor.  32  He  refers  to  his  view  as  the  "Classic"  or 
"Triumphantorial"  view. 

Describing  his  own  view,   Aulen  writes: 

It  was. .  .my  intention  to  emphasize  that  the  outlook  of  the  Atonement  as  a 
drama,  where  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  fights  and  conquers  the  hostile  powers, 
is  a  central  and  decisive  perspective  which  never  can  be  omitted  and  which 
indeed  must  stamp  every  really  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  33 

A  recent  neo -orthodox  writer,  William  Hordern,  praises  Aulen  for  rescuing  the  true  view 
from  the  unfortunate  terminology  in  which  it  was  expressed.    He  argues, 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Bible  taught  the  fundamentalist  or  Ansel - 
mic  doctrine  and  if  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  Christianity  no  one  recog- 
nized it.  34 

Hordern  also  notes  that  Aulen's  view  has  found  wide  acceptance  among  neo-orthodox 
thinkers  because  it  combines  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement. 35 

The  Atonement  in  Modern  Thought 

A  generation  ago,  B.  B.  Warfield  said: 

Voices  are  raised  all  about  us  proclaiming  a  "theory"  of  the  atonement 
impossible,  while  many  of  those  that  essay  a  "theory"  seem  to  be  feeling 
their  tortuous  way  very  much  in  the  dark.  That,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  the  modern  church. 36 

If  that  darkness  shrouded  the  theological  discussion  in  Warfield's  day,  and  he  was 
presumably  a  qualified  judge,  his  characterization  is  certainly  no  less  true  of  the  situation 
today . 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  note  several  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
contemporary  (i.e.,  post -reformation)  discussion  of  the  atonement. 

First,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  noncommittal  attitude  to  which  Warfield  made  reference  is 
still  with  us.  William  Hordern,  in  his  popular  handbook,  A  Layman's  Guide  to  Protestant 
Theology,  candidly  admits  this: 

Whereas  fundamentalism  makes  the  Atonement  central,  modern  ortho- 
doxy37  tends  to  make  the  Incarnation  central.  Fundamentalism  is  committed 
to  one  view  of  atonement- -the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
man.  Modern  orthodoxy  is,  in  line  with  historic  Christianity,  hesitant  to 
make  any  doctrine  of  atonement  final.  The  result  is  that  the  death  of  Jesus  is 
of  central  importance  for  fundamentalism,  while  modern  orthodoxy,  like  lib- 
eralism, looks  to  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In  particular,  modern  orthodoxy 
emphasizes  that  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  cannot  be  separated  from  his  aton- 
ing work. 38 

An  Objective  theory:  Sine  Qua  Non.  --One  of  the  striking  characteristice  of  this  area  of 
thought  in  our  own  day  is  the  quest  for  a  satisfactory  objective  theory.  Objective,  that  is, 
except  for  the  "morally  objectionable"  penal  and  substitutionary  elements  of  traditional  orth- 
odox theology. 3"  Leon  Morris,  of  Ridley  College  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  pointed  out 
this  characteristic  in  a  splendid  article  in  His  magazine.    He  writes: 

Marked  dissatisfaction  with  purely  moral  theories  of  the  atonement  has 
been  evident  in  recent  years,  and  very  few  (if  any)  front  rank  theologians  put 
forth  such  views  nowadays .  This  does  not  mean  that  any  unanimity  of  opinion 
exists,  but  it  does  mean  that  men  are  feeling  for  some  theory  which  will  be 
objective,  and  yet  will  not  outrage  the  ideas  of  our  day.  40 
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Morris  explains  that  the  most  popular  view  is  one  or  another  variation  of  the  representa- 
tive theory.  That  is,  Christ  was  not  our  substitute  nor  was  his  death  a  sacrifice  as  such  but 
he  did  do  something  that  serves  as  a  basis  for  reconciliation. 

He  was  not  separate  from  sinners  in  His  suffering,  but  dying  in  their 
name,  dying  for  their  sake,  dying  in  a  way  which  avails  for  them.  41 

In  his  important  work,  God  Was  in  Christ,  C.  M.  Baillie  struggles  with  the  problem  of 
defining  a  theory  which  is  objective  and  yet  avoids  the  notions  of  sacrifice,  substitution, 
and  propitiation.  He  denies  that  Christ's  death  was  a  true  sacrifice  at  all--though  Old  Tes- 
tament sacrificial  terms  are  used  to  describe  it.  42  The  New  Testament  expression  hilasmos 
has  nothing  to  do  with  appeasing  an  angry  God,  "For  the  love  of  God  is  the  starting  place.  "43 
In  fact,  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  terminology  is  completely  transformed  by  the  usage  of 
the  New  Testament.  4  Nevertheless,  he  insists  that  God  did  something  objective  and  costly 
in  Christ  to  make  reconciliation  possible.  The  objective  element,  that  which  is  "Ordained 
and  accepted  by  God,  in  'expiation*  of  human  sin,  quite  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  it,  "  is 
the  sacrifice  which  God  is  continually  making  of  himself  and  to  himself  by  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  sin. 

. .  .He  is  infinite  Love  confronted  with  human  sin.  And  it  is  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  because  sin  is  a  dreadfully  real  thing  which  love  cannot  tolerate  or 
lightly  pass  over,  and  it  is  only  out  of  the  suffering  of  such  inexorable  love 
that  true  forgiveness,  as  distinct  from  an  indulgent  amnesty,  could  ever 
come. 
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Aulen,  too,  as  we  have  noted,  "  although  he  denies  the  "commercial"  view  does  set  forth 
an  objective  theory. 

Christ- -Christus  Victor --fights  against  and  triumphs  over  the  evil  powers 
of  the  world,  the  'tyrants'4'  under  which  mankind  is  in  bondage  and  suffering, 
and  in  Him  God  reconciles  the  world  to  himself.  48 

In  short,  modern  theologians  have  come  to  recognize  that  an  objective  theory  is  the  con- 
ditio sine  qua  non  of  any  atonement  theory  that  purports  to  be  Biblical. 

Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice. --Another  significant  feature  of  recent  Christological 
thought  is  the  recognition  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice.  Oliver  Quick,  C.  H.  Dodd,  Vin- 
cent Taylor,  and  A.  M.  Hunter  have  given  support  to  this  view.  The  death  of  Christ  is  re- 
garded as  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah  53.  Christ  died  vicariously  in  the  interests  of  sinful  men 
and  forgiveness  is  mediated  through  his  sacrifice. 

Wm.  Hordern,  in  the  work  cited  above,  says  in  reply  to  Abelard:  "Christ's  death  can 
only  be  a  revelation  of  God's  love  for  man  if  it  was  a  necessary  sacrifice.  It  is  meaningless 
if  man  could  be  saved  without  it.  "^   His  own  view  of  Christianity  is: 

Whereas  most  religions  believe  that  man  has  to  do  something  to  atone  to 
God,    Christianity  teaches  that  God  himself  performed  the  atoning  work.    Other 
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religions  perform  sacrifices  in  order  that  God  might  turn  his  angry  face  back 
toward  man  and  forgive  him .  Christianity  teaches  that  God  has  performed  a 
sacrifice,  in  and  through  Jesus,  which  has  brought  God  and  man  back  into  fel- 
lowship with  each  other.    * 

By  and  large,  however,  the  theologians  of  our  own  day  who  use  the  terminology  of  Old 
Testament  sacrifice  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  do  not  mean  that  Christ's  death  was  a 
sacrifice  in  that  sense.  Rather,  sacrifice  is  distinguished  as  to  (1)  Sacrifice  as  a  sacrificial 
gift,  a  votive  offering.  Man  offers  something  of  his  own  property  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  his  deity.  (2)  Man's  offering  of  obedience,  justice  and  righteousness,  mercy  and  love. 
This  is  the  ethical  way  of  sacrifice.  This  was  the  essence  of  the  prophetic  message  in  the 
Old  Testament.  And  (3)  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  spirit--the  offering,  that  is,  of  the  man 
himself  in  humility.    This  is  the  religious  way  of  sacrifice.  ^2 

The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  however,  is  of  wholly  different  character.  "It  is  God's  own 
sacrifice.  "^^  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  both  God's  own  act  of  sacrifice  and  also  a  sacrifice 
offered  to  God.54  Aulen  insists  that  the  Anselmic  view  "develops  the  latter  aspect,  and  elim- 
inates the  former.  "^5 

The  immorality  of  substitution.  --Despite  any  concessions  that  theologians  have  made 
toward  a  truly  Biblical  Christology,  on  one  point  there  is  no  change.  The  idea  of  substitution, 
of  vicarious  punishment,  is  immoral!  I  call  to  witness  three  voices  from  the  past,  not  be- 
cause things  have  changed,  but  because  the  attitude  was  formerly  expressed  more  candidly 
(or  crudely)  than  now.  The  most  cursory  perusal  of  contemporary  literature  will  reveal  that 
the  attitude  on  this  point,  though  expressed  with  greater  refinement,  remains  unchanged. 

Abelard: 

Indeed,  how  cruel  and  wicked  it  seems  that  anyone  should  demand  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person  as  the  price  for  anything,  or  that  it  should  in  any 
way  please  him  that  an  innocent  man  should  be  slain- -still  less  that  God 
should  consider  the  death  of  his  Son  so  agreeable  that  by  it  he  should  be  re  - 
conciled  to  the  whole  worldl56 

P.  T.  Forsyth: 

Does  God's  judgment  mean  exacting  the  utmost  farthing  or  suffering? 
Does  it  mean  that  in  the  hour  of  his  death  Christ  suffered,  compressed  into 
one  brief  moment,  all  the  pains  of  hell  that  the  human  race  deserved?  We 
cannot  think  about  things  in  that  way.  God  does  not  work  by  such  equivalents. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  that  materialistic  idea  of  equivalents.  What  Christ  gave  to  God 
was  not  an  equivalent  penalty,  but  an  adequate  confession  of  God's  holiness, 
rising  from  amid  extreme  conditions  of  sin.^' 

Horace  Bushnell: 

On  the  whole  this  matter  of  contrived  compensation  to  justice  which  so 
many  take  for  a  gospel,    appears  to  contain  about  the  worst  reflexion  upon 
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God's  justice  that  could  be  stated. .  .The  justice  satisfied  is  satisfied  with  an 
injustice.  ..  .The  penalties  threatened,  as  against  wrongdoers  are  not  to  be 
executed  on  them,  because  they  have  been  executed  on  a  right-doer!  viz., 
Christ.  58 

Vicarious  punishment  on  our  level  would,  of  course,  be  a  serious  miscarriage  of  justice 
and  indeed  immoral.  The  death  of  Christ,  however,  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  case  of 
a  human  judge  punishing  an  innocent  third  party  in  the  stead  of  a  condemned  criminal.  At 
least  the  analogy  dare  not  be  pressed.  In  the  case  of  Christ's  sacrifice  there  is  only  one 
party  beside  the  condemned.  He  is,  "Judge,  Wronged  Party,  King  (or  Law),  and  Substi- 
tute. "59  The  case  is  wholly  unique  and  the  same  Bible  which  declares  it  so  to  be  also  de- 
clares the  impossibility  of  any  other  substitutionary  atonement  apart  from  this."^ 

The  Relevancy  of  the  Atonement  for  the  Interpretation  of  Genesis  22 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  human  sacrifice  certain  key  factors  emerge 
as  guidelines  for  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  22.  Nor  do  we  lack  for  New  Testament  war- 
rant in  drawing  such  an  analogy.  Paul  certainly  alluded  to  Abraham's  experience  in  Romans 
8:32  where  he  writes  of  Christ's  sacrifice:  "He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all. . .  ""* 

(1)  The  Biblical  record  certainly  represents  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  and  the  ortho- 
dox Christian  community  has  recognized  it  as  such.  Inasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed 
the  Son  of  Man,  his  death  is  a  human  sacrifice. 

(2)  Those  who  deny  that  the  New  Testament  use  of  sacrificial  terminology  has  reference 
to  the  Levitical  offerings  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  distorted  concept  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice. 
This  distorted  concept  is  in  turn  due  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  evolutionary  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  of  Israel's  religion. 

(3)  To  speak  of  the  immorality  of  God's  acting  in  any  particular  way  is  an  exhibition  of 
pride  which  elevates  the  judgment  of  man  above  that  of  God.  Such  evaluations  make  man  the 
standard  of  universal  morality  and  thereby  reveal  a  wholly  inadequate  concept  of  ethics.  Man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

(4)  To  insist  that  God  could  not  have  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  moral  grounds 
would  lend  support  to  the  view  that  God  could  not  have  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  same  reason.  Contrariwise,  if  the  death  of  lesus  Christ  is  a  true  sacrifice,  what 
ground  is  left  for  denying  the  possibility  of  God's  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac? 

(5)  The  fact  that  Isaac  was  not  put  to  death  in  no  way  alters  the  analogy  for  from  the 
viewpoint  of  both  Abraham  and  God  he  was  already  sacrificed"0'  and  his  coming  down  from 
the  altar  was  tantamount  to  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  was  the  focal  point  of  Abra- 
ham's test:    He  believed  that  God  would  raise  the  son  of  promise  from  the  dead."'* 
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THE   NATURE   OF  THE  SACRIFICE   OF  ISAAC 

In  light  of  these  considerations  we  proceed  to  several  lines  of  argument  which  support  the 
traditional  view  that  Abraham  was  instructed  and  expected  to  offer  Isaac  as  a  whole  burnt- 
offering  in  the  usual  manner  of  such  sacrifice. 

The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Command 

The  text  of  Genesis  22:1  clearly  reads:  "And  Elohim  tested  Abraham"  (translation  and 
underlining  are  mine).  The  serious  exegete  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  this  text  teaches  the 
divine  origin  of  the  idea  for  this  sacrifice  without  resorting  to  a  most  subjective  hermeneu- 
tics.  By  way  of  contrast,  modern  interpreters,  who  do  not  feel  duty  bound  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  Abraham  (or  for  that  matter,  of  Abraham's  God),  tend  to  attribute  the  idea  to 
Abraham  himself.  The  suggestion  that  Abraham  was  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  his  day  is  quite  popular. 

Here  in  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  there  is  embedded  the  fact  that 
once  men  not  only  practiced  human  sacrifice,  but  did  it  at  what  they  thought  was 
divine  command. 

If  men  worshipping  pagan  deities  could  carry  their  religion  to  that  terrific 
cost,  how  could  Abraham  show  that  his  religion  meant  as  much  to  him?  Only 
by  being  willing  to  go  as  far  as  he  did.  "5 

In  primitive  Israelitish  religion  every  first-born  male  was  regarded  as  the 
property  of  Yahweh. . .  .The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  almost  certainly 
reminiscent  of  a  progress  from  barbarism  to  enlightenment.  °6 

We  regard  as  highly  improbable  the  notion  that  Abraham  became  aware  of  this  command 
through  the  ordinary  action  of  his  conscience.  Isaac  was  a  miraculous  child  of  divine  prom- 
ise. On  him  rested  the  only  hope  of  divine  blessing  for  Abraham  and  all  mankind.  He  was 
the  sole  channel  for  the  ultimate  bestowal  of  eternal  salvation.  He  was  therefore  to  Abraham 
the  charter  of  his  salvation.  That  Abraham  would  have  himself  conceived  the  idea  for  Isaac's 
sacrifice  is  too  great  a  strain  on  one's  imagination. 

The  Terms  of  the  Command 

Abraham  was  instructed  to  "offer  him  there  for  a  burnt -offering.  "  The  verb  alah  means 
to  go  up,  or  ascend;  in  the  hiphil,  to  cause  to  go  up,  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  sacri- 
fices, to  offer.  The  'olah  is  the  whole  burnt-offering.  It  goes  up  in  the  flame  of  the  altar  to 
God  expressing  the  ascent  of  the  soul  in  worship.  The  'olah  is  a  particular  type  of  sacrifice. 
It  was  the  sacrifice  that  was  completely  consumed  by  the  fire  on  the  altar.  It  is  significant 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  not  called  a  minhah  (a  gift,  present,  or  offering),  a  more  gen- 
eral term  that  would  have  more  suitably  described  a  so-called  "spiritual  sacrifice"  had  that 
been  intended.  Neither  is  it  called  a  zebah,  the  general  name  for  sacrifices  eaten  at  the 
feasts.  It  is  not  a  hata't  nor  an  'asam,  a  sin  or  trespass  offering.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was 
not  intended  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.    It  was  an  expression  of  Abraham's  own  worship  and  de- 
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votion  to  Yahweh.  In  light  of  the  universal  usage  of  'olah  for  a  sacrifice  that  is  wholly  con- 
sumed by  fire,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  some  qualifying  phrase  if  this  were  not  the 
actual  intent. 

New  Testament  Evidence 

By  faith  Abraham,  being  tried,  offered  up  Isaac:  yea,  he  that  had  gladly 
received  the  promises  was  offering  up  his  only  begotten  son;  even  he  to  whom 
it  was  said,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called:  accounting  that  God  is  able  to 
raise  up,  even  from  the  dead;  from  whence  he  did  also  in  a  figure  receive  him 
back  (Heb.  11:17-19). 

Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works  in  that  he  offered  up  Isaac 
his  son  upon  the  altar?    (Jas.  2:21)67 

From  these  texts  as  well  as  from  Gen.  22:12,  "For  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me,  "  we  learn  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  Abraham  and  God  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  complete.  Abraham  had  gone 
far  enough  that  there  was  no  question  or  doubt  that  he  would  complete  the  sacrifice.  God  was 
satisfied.  Abraham  was  so  sure  of  Isaac's  death  that  his  coming  down  from  the  altar  was 
tantamount  to  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  is  therefore  a  figure  or  type  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  for,  auton  kai  en  parabolai  ekomisato.  This  argument  is  also  sustained  by 
the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  of  prosphero  in  Hebrews  11:17.  Pistei  prosenanochenAbraam 
ton  Isaak  peirazomenos. 

Analogy  to  the  Sacrificial  Death  of  Christ 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  study  to  point  out  the  analogous  relationship  between  the  sac- 
rifice of  Isaac  and  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice.  No  interpretation  of  Genesis  22  can  be 
adequate  that  fails  to  consider  the  Christological  and  soteriological  implications  thus  in- 
volved. An  analogy,  however,  does  not  bear  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  reality  in  every 
detail,  else  it  would  cease  to  be  an  analogy  and  become  an  exact  equivalent  to  the  reality. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  corresponds  to  that  of  Christ  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  They 
are  in  both  cases  the  sacrifice  by  a  father  of  his  only  son.  (2)  They  both  symbolize  a  com- 
plete dedication  on  the  part  of  the  offerer.     And  (3)  they  are  in  both  cases  a  human  sacrifice. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  single  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
fully  typify  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Only  by  a  composite  view  of  all  the  different 
offerings  is  Christ's  death  adequately  pictured.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  could  never  have 
pictured  the  most  essential  idea  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  namely,  substitution.  Isaac  was 
not  an  adequate  substitute.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the  hand  of  Abraham  was 
stayed  and  another  "parable"  introduced,  for  the  substitution  of  a  ram  in  the  stead  of  Isaac  is 
certainly  an  adequate  type  of  a  substitute  ransom.  It  is  perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  of 
substitution  in  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  two  sacrifices  taken  together  complement 
each  other  in  their  respective  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ.     The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
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has  the  merit  of  adding  that  dimension  which  is  lacking  in  all  other  Old  Testament  sacrifices, 
that  God's  own  sacrifice  would  be  a  human  sacrifice,  and  beyond  that,  the  Son  of  the  Offerer 
Himself. 
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"BUT  AFTER  THIS  THE  JUDGMENT" 

No  single  event  in  almost  twenty  years  has  electrified  the  entire  world  as  has  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President  of  the  United  States .  From  the  moment  of  its  certainty,  every  news 
agency  of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  those  belonging  to  foreign  powers,  centered 
their  undivided  attention  upon  this  event.  Without  apology  the  normal  schedules  of  business, 
schools,  athletics,  religion  and  pleasure  were  set  aside  for  a  period  of  four  days,  and  every 
energy  was  concentrated  on  this  national  calamity  and  the  ensuing  global  crisis. 

News  media,  especially  that  of  radio  and  television,  made  it  possible  to  inform  the  entire 
world  within  minutes  after  the  tragedy,  and  to  keep  the  world  informed  of  every  new  develop- 
ment in  the  unfolding  significance  of  this  event.  Even  after  four  days,  the  multiplying  moun- 
tains of  evidence  leave  the  people  amazed,  mystified,  stunned.  As  of  this  hour  there  is  no 
adequate  explanation  for  this  monstrous  crime.  In  the  turn  of  events,  the  public  is  being 
swept  along  with  the  tide,  and  there  is  no  apparent  evidence  that  interest  will  abate. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and  spoken  bearing  on  every  detail  and  aspect  of  this 
situation.  Any  discerning  analyst  will  have  noted  the  prominence  given  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  This  is  human,  natural,  and  logical.  For  "it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment"  (Heb.  9:27).  In  the  normal  processes  be- 
longing to  the  round  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  fully  any  life  until  that  life  has  run  its 
course.  Once  death  has  occurred,  then  the  issues  of  that  life  can  be  gathered,  processed, 
and  evaluated. 

Under  the  emotional  pressures  of  the  moment,  high  tribute  is  being  paid  to  this  man. 
Friends  and  enemies  alike  are  paying  respects  to  his  phenomenal  rise  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  nation  and  to  the  place  of  greatest  power  in  the  world.  In  this  hour  of  mourning  there 
is  evidence  of  a  sincere  disposition  to  weigh  the  worth  of  this  man  and  his  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. It  remains  for  the  sobering  facts  of  history,  however,  to  provide  the  context  for  the 
more  accurate  analysis  of  this  man  and  his  ministry. 

"WHO  SHALL  BE  ABLE  TO  STAND?" 

During  these  past  four  days,  the  crisis  of  a  nation  and  the  world,  instinctively  men  have 
turned  to  God  as  a  source  of  hope,  as  a  means  of  comfort,  as  a  stabilizing  force.  Regardless 
of  religious  faith,  without  rancor  or  criticism,  all  have  joined  in  turning  to  the  supernatural 
as  the  last  resort  for  assuaging  sorrow  and  discouragement.  All  this  comes  within  the  con- 
text of  the  last  several  years  when  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  have 
been  invoked  to  rid  the  schools  of  our  land  and  public  life  in  general  of  the  very  thought  of 
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religion  and  God.  Yet  with  amazing  contrast,  in  the  hour  of  human  extremity,  without  seem- 
ing recognition  of  incongruity  and  without  apology,  all  men  were  turning  to  prayer,  the  Bible, 
and  God.  Contrariwise,  there  was  a  strange  and  ominous  silence  from  the  atheists  in  this 
hour  of  supreme  need. 

Prophecy  marks  a  time  in  the  future  when  philosophical  atheism  will  suddenly  cease  to 
have  any  validity.  The  sixth  seal  is  opened  and  universal  disturbance  runs  its  course  through- 
out the  entire  fabric  of  nature.  The  sun  will  turn  into  darkness  at  midday,  the  moon  become 
blood,  the  stars  fall,  the  earth  quake,  the  mountains  move,  the  islands  walk,  and  every  class 
of  society  will  cry  out  in  paralyzing  fright  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks,  "Fall  on  us,  and 
hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb:  For 
the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand?"  (Rev.  6:16-17). 

Recently  one  young  atheist  wrote,  "We  atheists  will,  for  our  part,  continue  our  efforts 
to  oust  religious  hogwash  from  public  life.  We  intend  to  strike  the  words  'under  God'  from 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  remove  religious  mottoes  from  coins,  end  the  use  of  courtroom 
oaths,  lack  chaplains  out  of  Congress  and  the  military,  end  tax  exemptions  for  churches,  and 
strike  down  anti -evolution  laws.  Our  day  of  triumph  is  in  sight  .  .  .  Yours  for  a  Godless 
America,  (signed)  Member,  Freethinkers  of  America."  But  in  the  presence  of  national 
sorrow  and  global  crisis,  the  voice  of  the  atheist  was  strangely  silent.  In  that  day  when  God 
begins  to  speak  from  heaven,  their  voice  will  be  heard,  but  in  shrieks  of  terror,  "Who  shall 
be  able  to  stand?" 

"BUT  GOD  IS  THE  JUDGE" 

At  that  moment  when  the  supreme  leader  and  national  hero  has  been  struck  down,  it  be- 
hooves people  to  lift  their  eyes  to  that  One  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago  a  similar  crisis  came  in  Israel.  King  Uzziah  died.  For  fifty-two 
years  he  had  reigned.  It  was  a  long,  glorious  reign.  To  the  young  prophet,  Isaiah,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  lived  during  the  dominion  of  Uzziah,  there  came  darkness  and  depression 
as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  king.  In  that  hour  of  need  God  gave  a  vision.  "In  the  year  that 
King  Uzziah  died,  I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne"  (Isa.  6:1).  In  His  sovereign  plan 
and  purpose,  God  "worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (Eph.  1:11).  This 
extends  even  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  kings . 

In  this  hour  of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  leader,  well  may  all  people,  and  especially 
those  who  own  Christ  as  Lord,  remember  that  "promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor 
from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south:  But  God  is  the  judge;  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up 
another"  (Ps.  75:6-7).  The  passing  of  the  President  was  "to  the  intent  that  the  living  may 
know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will" 
(Dan.  4:17).  What  appears  to  men  to  be  the  untimely  termination  of  the  administration  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  in  reality  the  fulfillment  of  God's  wise  and  beneficent  plan  for  this 
country,  as  must  be  concluded  from  the  study  of  God's  holy  Word. 

Even  the  method,  as  well  as  the  time,  of  his  passing  was  somehow  in  that  plan.  God 
permitted,  though  He  did  not  cause,  this  monstrous  crime,  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  Christ. 
But  He  will  hold  the  murderer  guilty  for  the  deed  (Matt.  26:24).  It  would  have  been  better  if 
that  man  had  not  been  born.    But  in  all  this  God  proves  Himself  to  be  sovereign. 
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SERMONS  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CONGREGATION 
By  George  W.  Bowman  III.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,   1962.    118  pp.  $1.95. 

Among  pastors  a  modern  trend  is  to  preach 
an  additional  sermon  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  morning  worship  hour,  or  to  hold  a  Jun- 
ior Church  service  simultaneously  with  that 
hour.  Out  of  his  ministry,  the  author  has  sel- 
ected thirty -five  short  and  pithy  sermons  for 
juniors.  These  sermons  could  be  employed  by 
pastor  or  teacher  for  almost  any  junior  pro- 
gram. Minister  of  Faith  Baptist  Church  at 
South  Boston,  Virginia,  Pastor  Bowman  does 
not  claim  originality  for  each  thought  in  his 
book.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  well  known 
to  the  average  reader,  but  with  these  a  new 
application  of  spiritual  truth  is  made.  While 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  objects  with  the  ser- 
mon, the  author  recommends  the  employment 
of  such  to  produce  a  more  effective  message. 
The  content  of  the  sermons  is  interesting  and 
the  titles  are  catchy.  In  his  Foreword,  Pastor 
Bowman  gives  several  helpful  suggestions  on 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons  to  jun- 
iors. This  work  is  a  part  of  the  "Minister's 
Handbook  Series"  by  Baker  Book  House. 

The  reviewer  suggests  a  listing  of  Scripture 
references  with  the  sermon  titles  of  the  Con- 
tents to  make  this  a  more  valuable  tool.  If 
evangelism  is  a  desired  goal  of  the  user,  then, 
he  must  add  salvation  scriptures  and  thoughts 
to  most  of  these  sermons. 


JAMES  H.    GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  chief  value  of  this  book  will  be  for  ser- 
ious students  of  Augustine's  thought.  The  au- 
thor quotes  heavily  from  Augustine  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  authoritative  statement.  Augustine 
was  probably  the  greatest  mind  between  the 
apostles  and  the  reformers,  and  the  book  can- 
not help  revealing  more  of  his  thought  than  only 
his  bibliology. 

The  book  shows  Augustine's  view  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Those  who  digest  its  thick  prose 
will  find  a  complete  statement  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  divine  self -revelation.  An  incidental 
value  of  the  book,  however,  may  have  lain 
outside  the  author's  intentions. 

The  book  reveals  clearly  how  Augustine 
can  be  considered  the  father  of  both  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  Protestant  traditions:  he  knew  the 
Bible  as  few  men  ever  have,  yet  the  book  shows 
his  easy  disregard  for  the  literal  statements  of 
Scripture.  It  was  this  disregard,  this  figur- 
ative interpretation,  that  enabled  him  to  con- 
fuse the  church  with  the  kingdom.  From  the 
many  quotations  the  reader  may  gauge  for 
himself  how  far  Augustine  submitted  to  the  New 
Testament  and  how  far  he  stood  in  judgment 
over  it. 

ROBERT  G.    DELNAY 
Central  Conservative  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 


PROFITABLE  BIBLE  STUDY.  By  Wilbur  M. 
Smith.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Pub.  166  pp., 
$3.75. 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 
AUGUSTINE.  By  A.  D.  R.  Polman.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
242  pp.,  $5.00. 


Since  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1939,  many  Bible  students  have  profited  from 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Smith  in  the  personal 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures .  It  would  be  very 
well  to  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  every 
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newly  born -again  believer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  practical  encouragment  to  Bible  study.  The 
value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  every  idea  is  explained  in  simple  language 
which  even  a  grade  school  convert  can  under- 
stand. However,  at  the  same  time,  this  book 
will  call  for  greatest  humility  as  it  comes  into 
the  hands  of  preachers  and  theological  students 
who  may  sometimes  be  adept  at  mastering  the 
content  of  Scripture  but  still  Limp  along  on  a 
starvation  diet  for  their  own  souls.  Chapter 
two  will  therefore  be  of  some  encouragement  to 
most  Christians  as  its  title  indicates,  "Eight 
Methods  for  Studying  the  Bible  for  Our  Own 
Soul's  Nourishment. 

Of  course,  the  other  chapters  of  the  book 
will  also  lend  encouragment  to  Bible  study. 
The  examples  of  the  "Bible -Reading  Habits  of 
Four  Well -Known  Americans"  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  nobody  can  excuse 
himself  from  personal  study. 

Last,  but  obviously  not  least,  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  one  characteristic  of  the  book 
which  gives  it  its  greatest  publicity,  is  Dr. 
Smith's  book  list  for  the  Bible  student's  library. 
In  previous  editions  it  was  the  now -familiar 
title  of  "The  First  One  Hundred  Books  for  the 
Bible  Student's  Library."  In  this  new  edition, 
however,  the  title  has  been  changed  to  "Basic 
Books  (and  a  Few  Others)  for  the  Bible  Stu- 
dent's Library."  Because  of  the  great  amount 
of  literature  being  written  in  our  day  such  a 
list  of  outstanding  books  is  of  great  value  to 
many  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing of  the  many  titles.  Even  Dr.  Smith  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to 
be  aquainted  with  all  the  literature  now  being 
published.  He  has  truly  done  a  great  service 
to  English  Bible  students  by  suggesting  these 
over  one  hundred  titles  which  are  of  outstand- 
ing value. 


ALVA  F.    GOOSSEN 


Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  YOUR  CHURCH  OFFICE 
By  Clara  Anniss  McCartt.  HOW  TO  RECRUIT 
AND  KEEP  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
By  John  R.  Scotford.  HOW  TO  PUBLICIZE 
CHURCH  ACTIVITIES.  By  William  J.  Barrows, 
Jr.  HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  YOUR  CHURCH 
LIBRARY.  By  Alice  Straughan.  Fleming  H. 
Revell    Company,    Westwood,    N.   J.,    1962. 

The  above  titles  represent  the  first  four 
books  of  the  paperback  Better  Church  Series. 
These  books  are  attractive  in  appearance  and 
uniform  in  size,  but  vary  in  quality  and  useful- 
ness. By  far  the  most  valuable  book  of  the 
series  is  How  To  Organize  Your  Church  Office. 
This  work  is  a  practical  handbook  with  dis- 
cussions and  suggestive  operational  lists  as 
diverse  in  nature  as  the  actual  services  in 
church  administration.  While  the  book  is  most 
helpful  to  the  larger  church,  the  small  group 
with  the  pastor  as  sole  administrator  will  also 
find  much  help  herein.  There  is  an  incorpor- 
ation of  modern  business  practices  with  a  log- 
ical application  to  the  church  office.  Cautions 
on  the  utilization  of  office  personnel  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment  are  worth  the  price  of 
this  book. 

How  to  Recruit  and  Keep  Sunday  School 
Teachers  considers  problems  and  pitfalls  of 
the  modern  Sunday  School.  The  author  shows 
how  the  trends  of  modern  education  are  re- 
flected and  handled  in  the  Sunday  School,  There 
are  several  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  dedi- 
cation, breaking-in,  rotation,  and  dismissal  of 
teachers .  The  author  correctly  states  that  the 
organizations  who  prepare  Sunday  School  les- 
sons for  today  seek  the  least  common  denomin- 
ator theologically. 

How  to  Publicize  Church  Activities  gives 
suggestions  and  illustrations  on  gaining  at- 
tention for  the  work  and  witness  of  the  local 
church.  Although  the  book  is  written  with  an 
eye  to  the  larger  church,  there  is  help  for  all 
groups  in  the  discussion  of  publicity  by  the 
newspaper,    Sunday   bulletin,    and  the   church 
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bulletin  board.  Suggestions  such  as  coopera- 
tive publicity  with  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  participants  (p.  47)  will  be  disa- 
greeable to  some  readers. 

How  to  Organize  Your  Church  Library  is 
written  to  help  untrained  personnel  establish  a 
library  in  the  local  church.  The  author  briefly 
discusses  the  staff,  equipment,  cataloguing  and 
publicity  of  the  church  library.  While  several 
helpful  discussions  are  given  on  topics  such  as 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System,  many  evangelical 
readers  will  find  unsatisfactory  the  choice  of 
books  for  a  $50.00  Church  Library  (pp.  29-31) 
and  some  of  the  suggested  methods  for  financ- 
ing a  church  library  (pp.  26,  27). 


JAMES  H.    GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  NEW  EVANGELICALISM.  By  Ronald  H. 
Nash.  Zondervan  Publishing  Co. ,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,    1963.     188pp.  $3.95 

This  book  is  an  apology  for  neo -evangelic- 
alism. It  is  the  result  of  a  dedicated  and  de- 
termined effort  to  prove  that  the  new  evangel- 
icalism is  neither  new  nor  the  same  as  con- 
temporary fundamentalism  which  the  author 
says  is  co -extensive  with  dispensationalism. 
The  author,  who  recently  taught  philsosphy  at 
Barrington  College  and  Houghton  College  and 
who  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at 
Syracuse  University,  believes  that  others  have 
not  told  the  truth  or  have  told  it  poorly  about 
the  new  evangelicalism  and  therefore  he  in- 
tends to  don  the  role  of  a  corrector  and  a  clar- 
ifier. 

Nash  attempts  to  accomplish  this  task  by 
dividing  his  work  into  six  parts.  Parts  I 
through  III  relate  to  the  rise  of  the  new  evan- 
gelicalism and  its  position  on  Bibliology  and 
ecclesiology.  The  relation  of  philosophy  to 
the  new  evangelicalism  is  presented  in  Part  IV. 


Part  V  is  given  over  to  the  critics  of  the  new 
evangelicalism  and  Part  VI  constitutes  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work. 

The  author  reveals  the  dilemma  in  which 
neo -evangelicalism  in  general  and  he  in  parti- 
cular finds  himself.  On  the  one  hand  he  wants 
neo -evangelicalism  to  rid  itself  of  fundament- 
alism, at  least  as  it  is  associated  with  the 
"dismal  morass  of  dispensationalism"  (p.  176); 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  find  shelter  and  secur- 
ity in  its  doctrinal  emphasis  and  belief. 

Mr.  Nash  fails  to  display  the  love  for  the 
fundamentalists  which  he  sees  lacking  in  them. 
Too,  a  note  of  Pharisaism  runs  throughout  the 
work.  Frequently  Nash  makes  broad  and  bold 
critical  statements  about  those  with  whom  he 
disagrees  without  adequate  support.  For  ex- 
ample, "Hackett  has  made  a  serious  blunder" 
(p.  133),  Buswell's  remarks  "are  quite  ob- 
scure" (p.  134),  Van  Til's  argument  is  based 
on  "a  false  analogy"  (p.  107),  and  Ashbrook's 
argument  is  "vaguely  formulated,  unclearly 
supported  and  decidedly  misleading"  (p.  148). 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  and  obvious 
notes  of  Pharisaism  is  Nash's  implication  that 
those  who  differ  with  his  type  of  evangelicalism 
are  "non -evangelicals"  (p.  173). 


Three  chapters  in  Part  II  are  devoted  to  the 
inspiration,  authority  and  inerrancy  of  Scrip - 
ture.  Since  this  is  the  crucial  area  of  present 
difference  between  fundamentalism  and  neo- 
evangelicalism  one  would  expect  a  clear  forth- 
right presentation  of  the  neo -evangelical  posi- 
tion. Nash  fails  to  do  this.  He  does  admit 
that  neo -evangelicals  "are  willing  to  reopen 
the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures" 
(p.  35).  To  prove  that  neo -evangelicals  believe 
in  inspiration  Nash  naturally  turns  to  those  in 
the  movement  who  accept  inspiration.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  some  of  the 
men  whom  Nash  quotes  as  neo -evangelicals 
would  appreciate  the  company  in  which  he 
places  them. 
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While  Nash  has  presented  the  views  of  men 
whom  he  identifies  as  neo -evangelical  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration  he  has  failed  to  tell  the 
reader  precisely  what  the  new  evangelical  pos- 
ition is  especially  regarding  verbal  inspiration. 
One  would  still  like  to  ask,  "Do  you  believe  in 
Orr's  conceptual  revelation  or  Warfield's  ver- 
bal inspiriation?"  Why  could  not  Nash  be  as 
emphatic  here  as  he  is  in  his  rather  unrelated 
section  of  the  philosophical  presuppositional- 
ism  of  neo -evangelicalism? 

The  lack  of  a  crystal  clear  statement  re- 
garding the  new  evangelical  view  of  authority 
is  also  evident.  Nash  has  told  us  how  incon- 
sistent Hordern  is,  what  neo -orthodoxy  be- 
lieves and  how  Bernard  Ramm  differs  with  it, 
but  he  has  not  told  us  clearly  what  neo -evan- 
gelicals believe. 

Nash  nowhere  states  belief  in  the  total  in- 
errancy of  Scripture  but  he  does  admit  this 
might  (italics  mine)  be  the  case:  "The  auto- 
graphs may  (italics  mine)  have  been  inerrant 
while  later  translations  and  versions  are  ade- 
quate, albeit  not  perfect,  representations  of 
the  original  message"  (p.  66).  Mr.  Nash  has 
made  it  clear  that  "contemporary  evangelicals 
are  pointing  out  that  inspiration  and  inerrancy 
are  not  equivalent  concepts"  (p.  75)  and  that 
"the  Bible  does  not  teach  the  inerrancy  of  its 
original  manuscripts"  (p.  76).  It  is  in  these 
very  areas  that  contemporary  fundamentalism, 
dispensational  and  nondispensational,  has  ser- 
ious disagreements  with  Nash's  new  evangel- 
icalism. 


latter's  antidispensatLonalism,  its  desire  to 
make  the  gospel  effective  on  society,  or  its 
desire  to  advance  intellectually,  nor  even  with 
the  dislike  of  the  term  fundamentalism;  but 
with  the  increased  concessions  which  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  neo -evangelicals  are  making 
in  vital  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  especially  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture .  That  an  attitude 
of  indecision,  uncertainty,  and  even  avowed 
disbelief  in  total  inerrancy  exists  among  some 
neo -evangelicals  is  a  fact  known  and  admitted 
by  both  friends  and  foes  of  neo -evangelicalism. 
A  significant  number  of  neo -evangelicals  ac- 
cept the  double -revelation  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. For  a  well  documented  refutation  of  this 
theory,  see  John  C.  Whitcomb,  "Biblical  En- 
errancy  and  the  Double -Revelation  Theory," 
Grace  Journal,  Winter,  1963.  Nash's  work, 
especially  in  the  area  of  Bibliology,  has  only 
amplified  the  existing  confusion  in  this  most 
crucial  area  of  doctrine. 

The  fundamentalist  does  not  disregard  nor 
disparage  scientific  research,  as  Nash  would 
imply.  The  fundamentalist  approaches  the  sub- 
ject quite  differently  however.  He  believes 
science  must  be  accommodated  to  the  Bible  in- 
stead of  the  Bible  to  science.  God  has  spoken 
about  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  man  and 
many  other  scientific  matters  and  where  He 
has,  His  Word  must  be  accepted  even  though  it 
may  conflict  with  "scientific  discovery.  "  Con- 
flict between  science  and  the  Bible  is  not  the 
signal  to  concede;  it  is  the  signal  to  have  con- 
fidence in  God's  immutable  Word  rather  than 
in  the  mutable  discoveries  of  man. 


After  one  deletes  Nash's  discussion  of  the 
reformers,  Machen,  Carnell  and  Van  Til,  on 
the  question  of  ecclesiastical  separation  in 
Chapter  6,  there  is  practically  nothing  left. 
The  issue  is  not  what  these  men  have  or  have 
not  done  but  what  the  Word  of  God  teaches, 
which  Nash  fails  even  to  mention. 

The  chief  conflict  which  fundamentalism 
has  with  the  new  evangelicalism  is  not  with  the 


Every  book  should  be  judged  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  its  author  to  fulfill  his  intended 
purpose,  whether  the  reader  agrees  with  that 
purpose  or  not.  The  author  of  this  book  failed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  movement  he  describes 
is  not  new  (p.  177).  He  does  not  adequately 
present  the  real  issues  between  neo -evangeli- 
calism and  fundamentalism.  The  doctrinal 
position  which  he  sets  forth  is  woefully  wanting 
in  clarity  and  preciseness.   By  a  comparison  of 
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the  clear  and  forthright  doctrinal  statements 
set  forth  in  The  Fundamentals  with  Nash's  fuzzy 
and  fluid  presentation,  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  whether  the  new  evanglicalism  may 
rightfully  claim  to  be  identical  with  the  doc- 
trinal position  of  early  fundamentalism  (p.  6). 

Neither  has  the  author  answered  the  critics 
of  the  new  evangelicalism.  He  has  listed  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  consider  neo -evangel- 
icals as  "half-hearted  heretics"  and  those  who 
consider  them  as  "misguided  brethren,"  but  in 
neither  case  has  he  disproved  their  basic  crit- 
icisms. This  section  (Part  V)  abounds  in  non- 
sequitur  and  ad  hominem  arguments .  This  is 
especially  true  in  Chapter  11  where  Nash  labors 
long  and  hard  to  discredit  my  own  work--Neo- 
Evangelicalism  (Findlay,  Ohio:  Dunham  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1962).  A  casual  reading  of  these 
criticisms  will  reveal  the  fact  that  while  Nash 
clearly  states  his  criticisms  he  does  not  prove 
his  accusations.  He  does  not  prove  that  my 
premises  are  wrong,  that  the  criticisms  are 
too  general  and  universal,  nor  that  the  doctrines 
have  been  misrepresented.  He  vehemently  af- 
firms these  things  to  be  true  of  the  one  he  crit- 
icizes but  fails  to  prove  adequately  his  point. 
In  some  instances  Nash  fails  to  present  the 
opponent  accurately.  Many  illustrations  could 
be  cited  but  a  sampling  will  suffice.  Nash 
states  that  this  reviewer  implied  that  all  Con- 
servative Baptists  are  opposed  to  neo -evan- 
gelicalism (p.  162).  This  is  hardly  justifiable 
in  light  of  the  presentation  inNeo-Evangelical- 
ism  (p.  92).  Again,  Nash  accuses  the  reviewer 
of  stating  that  the  National  Association  of  E- 
vangelicals  represents  neo  -evangelicalism 
(Nash,  p.   162).     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 


the  father  of  neo -evangelicalism,  Harold  John 
Ockenga,  clearly  stated  that  this  was  the  case 
(The  Park  Street  Spire,  February,  1958,  p.  7). 
Nash  also  claims  that  the  reviewer  classified 
neo -evangelicals  as  post-millennialists  (Nash, 
p.  162).  This  too  is  a  gross  misrepresentation 
since  the  original  statement  was  not  at  all  in- 
clusive of  all  neo -evangelicals  as  Nash  would 
have  his  readers  believe  (Lightner,  p.  81-82). 

As  this  book  was  read  and  studied  the  ev- 
aluation of  neo -evangelicalism  by  Sherman 
Roddy  kept  coming  to  mind,  as  Nash  so  un- 
wittingly yet  perfectly  portrayed  Roddy's  senti- 
ments: "These  new  evangelicals  are  involved 
in  a  dilemma.  They  must  wear  the  old  gar- 
ments of  fundamentalism  while  changing  the 
man  within.  For  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons they  are  reluctant  to  appear  as  friends  of 
the  enemy,  even  though  privately  they  recog- 
nize the  enemy  as  part  of  the  Christian  Com- 
munity. They  live  with  a  double  standard 
("Fundamentalism  and  Ecumenicity,"  The 
Christian  Century,   October  1,    1958). 

This  book  will  be  of  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  hearing  the  neo -evangelical  side 
of  the  story.  A  neo -evangelical  presentation 
of  its  doctrinal  position  has  been  long  overdue 
and  therefore  it  is  regrettable  that  this  volume 
is  not  more  positive  and  constructive.  Instead 
of  accomplishing  the  author's  desire  to  throw 
water  on  the  fire  between  fundamentalism 'and 
neo -evangelicalism,  this  book  will  no  doubt  fan 
the  blaze. 


ROBERT  LIGHTNER 


Baptist  Bible  Seminary 
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GOD'S  MESSAGE  TO  MAN  THROUGH  THE  PROPHETS 

I.  THE  COMMANDING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  SCRIPTURES 


CHARLES  L.  FEINBERG 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Semiti.es  and  Old  Testament 

Talbot  Theological  Seminary 

The  fact  that  for  many  centuries  the  study  of  eschatology  suffered  immeasurably  from 
those  who  held  and  enthusiastically  propagated  extreme  and  wild  notions  concerning  the  fu- 
ture, should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  eschatology.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
agreement  between  both  the  Church  and  the  world  that  we  are  living  in  perplexing  times.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that,  although  the  greatest  minds  of  the  world  are  engaged  with  the 
state  of  world  affairs,  they  have  been  able  to  come  to  no  final  nor  satisfying  conclusion  as  to 
either  the  cause  of  or  the  cure  for  present  conditions. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  world  are  interested  only  as  their  own  lives  are  touched  by  these 
circumstances,  and,  sadly  enough,  many  untaught  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  this  group. 
The  latter  ask:  "Why  worry  about  present  conditions  or  future  events?  If  we  live  for  Christ 
and  testify  for  Him  here  and  now,  He  will  take  care  of  the  rest."  Is  it,  then,  merely  a  fancy 
on  the  part  of  some  Christians  to  find  out  something  not  meant  for  them,  when  they  seek  to 
learn  the  things  that  lie  ahead?    We  think  not  for  several  reasons. 

It  was  the  Dutch  theologian  van  Oosterzee  who  succinctly  wrote:  "All  true  Theology  is  at 
the  same  time  Teleology,  which  must  of  itself  lead  to  Eschatology."  From  a  general  exami- 
nation of  the  Word  of  God  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  seventeen  books  strictly  prophetic  in 
the  Old  Testament,  besides  the  many  portions  of  eschatological  import  in  other  books.  Fur- 
ther study  will  reveal  that  fully  one  quarter  of  the  Bible  is  prophecy,  which  rightly  includes 
all  that  was  predictive  at  the  time  of  its  utterance.  With  such  a  large  place  given  to  escha- 
tology in  the  Word  by  the  Spirit,  it  not  only  deserves,  but  commands  our  faithful  and  prayer- 
ful study.  It  certainly  was  never  in  the  purpose  of  God  that  such  a  large  portion  of  His  Word 
should  be  neglected. 

But  if  possible,  the  believer  of  this  age  has  more  reason  to  be  interested  in  prophecy  and 
its  themes  than  ever  before,  because  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  Christ  sent  the  Spirit 
into  the  world.  The  Scriptures  reveal  an  eightfold  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  this  age.  He  re- 
strains evil  in  the  world;  He  is  said  to  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment; 
it  is  through  His  agency  that  regeneration  is  effected;  He  dwells  in  every  believer  who  be- 
comes a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  faith  in  Christ;  it  is  His  office  work  to  baptize  all  be- 
lievers into  the  body  of  Christ;  the  Spirit  of  God  seals  every  believer,  Himself  being  the  seal; 
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the  obedient  and  yielded   believer  is  filled  with   the  Spirit;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  into 
truth. 

It  is  with  this  last  phase  of  the  Spirit's  ministry  that  we  are  here  particularly  interested. 
John  in  writing  to  believers  reminds  them  that  the  anointing  they  have  received  of  God  abides 
in  them,  so  that  they  have  no  need  that  man  should  instruct  them.  The  anointing  suffices  to 
teach  all  things.  Moreover,  before  His  departure  from  this  world  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  upper 
room  discourse  recorded  by  John,  declared  to  His  disciples  that,  although  He  had  been  with 
them  for  some  time,  there  were  yet  many  things  which  they  could  not  bear  at  that  time.  But, 
they  are  told,  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes  into  the  world,  He  will  guide  into  all  truth  and 
will  show  (lit.  disclose)  them  "things  to  come."  With  the  Spirit  present  and  willing  to  teach 
us,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  His  teaching. 

Eschatology  is  of  inestimable  value  and  importance,  furthermore,  because  of  the  testi- 
mony it  yields  to  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  our  God.  When  Isaiah  was  exhorting 
Israel  in  Babylon  to  see  that  their  God  was  greater  and  mightier  than  the  gods  of  Babylon, 
even  though  the  Babylonians  had  taken  Israel  captive  from  their  land,  he  pointed  out  among 
other  things  that  the  gods  of  heathen  Babylon  were  totally  incapable  of  showing  and  declaring 
future  events  to  prove  their  claim  to  worship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  God  can  say, 
"Before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them"  (Isa.  42:9).  Again  and  again  God  is  represented 
by  the  prophet  as  saying,  "Yea,  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass;  I  have  purposed 
it,  I  will  also  do  it"  (Isa.  46:11). 

Another  reason  for  the  significance  attached  to  eschatology  is  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
ally  of  a  normal  Christian  walk  and  service.  As  in  former  times,  much  is  heard  these  days 
in  religious  circles,  of  the  great  task  lying  before  the  Church  of  bringing  in  the  kingdom. 
Such  energy  is  misdirected,  and  were  better  utilized  along  lines  consonant  with  the  eternal 
purposes  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  for  this  present  age .  Others  are  laboring  in  the  Church  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  line  of 
cleavage  and  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  result  is  a  Satanic  social 
gospel  and  a  situation  in  which  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  and  the  world  in  the 
Church.  Eschatology  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  work  of  the  believer  in 
this  age. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  A  knowledge  of  prophecy,  particularly  of  the  imminent  re- 
turn of  the  Lord,  is  conducive  to  a  proper  Christian  walk.  Values  are  seen  in  their  relative 
importance.  There  is  not  a  dissipating  of  purpose  and  energy  between  the  things  of  this 
world  and  those  of  heaven.  A  wise  teacher  once  attributed  the  suffering  and  misery  of  man  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  one  foot  in  the  finite  and  one  in  the  infinite,  with  the  result  that  he  is  torn 
asunder  between  two  worlds.  Many  Christians  are  attempting  to  walk  with  Christ,  while  they 
consort  with  the  world.  The  cause  is  often  to  be  found  in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  prophetic 
things,  which  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  their  eyes  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  to  fix  them  upon  Christ  and  His  future  purposes. 

Quite  a  substantial  benefit  that  accrues  to  those  who  study  the  prophetic  word  is  that  of 
comfort.    When  believers  at  Thessalonica  were  mourning  for  their  loved  ones  as  those  who 
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have  no  hope,  Paul  directs  their  attention  to  one  eschatological  event  in  the  possibly  near  fu- 
ture. At  another  time  when  these  same  Christians  are  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
present  sufferings  in  the  faith,  Paul  points  out  to  them  clearly  and  convincingly  that  their 
fears  are  unfounded,  and  that  they  do  well  to  rest  in  the  security  which  God  has  provided  for 
them  in  a  coming  day.  And  it  has  ever  been  thus.  Church  history  recounts  time  and  again 
instances  where  groups  during  the  Middle  Ages  found  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  millennial  hope,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  their  conceptions 
were  grossly  materialistic.  Assuredly,  he  spoke  wisely  who  aptly  said,  "Only  he  who  knows 
prophecy  can  dwell  in  the  calm  of  eternity  now. " 

Probably  the  most  cogent  reason  for  the  importance  of  eschatological  study  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  position  or  place  of  the  present  age.  In  his  valuable  work,  The  Progress  of  Dogma, 
James  Orr  shows  with  his  usual  ability  and  clarity  that  Christian  doctrine  has  not  only  a 
chronological  development,  but  a  logical  one  as  well.  For  instance,  it  follows  the  accepted 
lines  of  systematic  theology:  first,  Bibliology  (the  fixing  and  defining  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture); then,  Theology  Proper  (Arian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  Monophysite,  and  Monothelite  con- 
troversies); then,  anthropology  (Pelagian  controversy);  and  so  on. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you,  then  .  .  .  what  a  singular  parallel  there  is  be- 
tween the  historical  course  of  dogma,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scientific 
order  of  the  textbooks  on  systematic  theology  on  the  other?  The  history  of 
dogma  ...  is  simply  the  system  of  theology  spread  out  through  the  cen- 
turies--theology,  as  Plato  would  say,  "writ  large"--and  this  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  general  subject-matter,  but  even  as  respects  the  definite  succes- 
sion of  its  parts .  The  temporal  and  logical  order  correspond.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  system  in  your  textbooks  is  the  very  articulation  of  the  system 
in  its  development  in  history.  Take,  for  example,  any  accredited  theologi- 
cal textbook,  and  observe  the  order  of  its  treatment.  What  we  ordinarily 
find  is  something  like  this .  Its  opening  sections  are  probably  occupied  with 
matters  of  Theological  Prolegomena --with  apologetics,  the  general  idea  of 
religion,  revelation,  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason,  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
like.  Then  follow  the  great  divisions  of  the  theological  system --Theology 
proper,  or  the  doctrine  of  God;  Anthropology,  or  the  doctrine  of  man,  in- 
cluding sin  (sometimes  a  separate  division);  Christology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ;  Soteriology  (objective),  or  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  especially  the  (p.  22)  Atonement;  Subjective  Soteriology,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  application  of  redemption  (Justification,  Regeneration,  etc.); 
finally,  Eschatology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things.  If  now,  planting 
yourself  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  you  cast  your  eye  down  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  you  find,  taking  as  an  easy  guide  the 
great  historical  controversies  of  the  Church,  that  what  you  have  is  simply 
the  projection  of  this  logical  system  on  the  vast  temporal  screen.  ■*■ 

What  now  shall  I  say  of  the  remaining  branch  of  the  theological  system,  the 
Eschatological?    An  Eschatology,  indeed,    there  was  in  the  early  Church, 
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but  it  was  not  theologically  conceived;  and  a  Mythical  Eschatology  there  was 
in  the  Mediaeval  Church- -an  Eschatology  of  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory 
.  .  .  But  the  Reformation  swept  this  away,  and,  with  its  sharply  contrasted 
states  of  bliss  and  woe,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  put  anything  in  its  place, 
or  even  to  have  faced  very  distinctly  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  as 
these  force  themselves  upon  the  modern  mind,  with  its  larger  outlook  on 
the  ways  of  God  and  providence .  Probably  I  am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
.  .  .  the  modern  mind  has  given  itself  with  special  earnestness  to  eschato- 
logical  questions,  moved  thereto,  perhaps,  by  the  solemn  impression  that 
on  it  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come,  and  that  some  great  crisis  in  the 
history  of  human  affairs  is  approaching.  ^ 

Such  has  been  the  case  until  now  there  are  before  the  minds  of  men  who  are  studying  the 
Scriptures,  the  great  themes  of  predictive  prophecy  as  never  before. 

The  prophet  Daniel  was  told  at  the  end  of  his  prophecy  to  close  up  and  seal  the  words 
until  the  time  of  the  end  (12:9).  The  time  of  the  end  is,  according  to  verse  4,  to  be  charac- 
terized by  two  features.  Many  will  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  will  be  increased.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  prophet  is  foretelling  the  tremendous  increase  in  travel  and  commu- 
nication, and  the  growth  in  knowledge,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  century.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  is  otherwise.  Our  interpretation 
of  the  passage  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  is:  the  time  of  the  end  is  to  be  characterized  by  the 
perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (other  prophecies  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
cluded, because  they  would  aid  in  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  this  prophecy),  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  will  be  increased.  Such  is  the  case  today 
and  is  ample  reason  that,  since  we  are  in  the  time  of  the  end,  much  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  eschatology. 

Since  there  are  so  many  reasons  that  can  be  brought  forth  in  favor  of  the  necessity  and 
significance  of  prophetic  study,  one  would  expect  that  eschatology  would  hold  a  prime  place  in 
works  of  theologies  and  in  the  curricula  of  theological  seminaries .  But,  despite  what  we  have 
said  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  prophetic  study  in  recent  times,  eschatology  remains  a  much 
neglected  field  of  theological  study  and  research. 

Furthermore,  there  is  distinct  peril  in  neglecting  the  study  of  prophecy.  Neglect  of 
prophecy  results  in: 

DISOBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LORD'S  WILL 

To  neglect  prophecy  is  to  neglect  large  segments  of  the  Word  of  God  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  preach  in  its  entirety  (II  Tim.  4:1-4).  In  preaching  Christ  we  must  preach  proph- 
ecy (Rev.  19:10).  Prophetic  truth  throws  light  on  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Proph- 
ecy is  part  of  the  ministry  of  warning  (II  Tim.  3:15;  I  Thess.  5:1,  2)  and  the  ministry  of  com- 
fort (I  Thess.  4:13).  Paul's  example:  Acts  20:20,27.  To  neglect  prophecy  is  to  fail  to  heed 
the  charge  to  hearken  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place  (II  Pet.  1:19).  See 
Luke  24:25:    It  is  the  prime,  though  not  the  only,  cause  of  Israel's  rejection  of  Christ. 
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A  minister  once  went  from  a  town  into  the  backwoods  to  preach  to  the  settlers,  and  had 
to  return  at  night,  when  it  was  very  dark.  A  backwoodsman  provided  him  with  a  torch  of 
pitch-pine  wood.  The  minister,  who  had  never  seen  anything  like  it,  said,  "It  will  soon  burn 
out.  "  "It  will  light  you  home,"  said  the  other.  "The  wind  will  blow  it  out,"  said  the  preacher. 
"It  will  light  you  home,  "  was  the  answer  again.  "But  what  if  it  should  rain?"  "It  will  light  you 
home,  "  was  the  answer  again.  Contrary  to  the  minister's  fears,  the  little  torch  gave  ample 
light  all  the  way  home.    God's  prophetic  light  is  sufficient  to  light  our  pathway  home  to  glory. 

DISREGARD  OF  PROOF  OF  THE  BIBLE'S  DIVINE  INSPIRATION 

Read  such  passages  as  Isa.  45:21;  41:21-23;  46:9-13;  Dan.  2:47;  and  II  Pet.  1:20-21.  God 
alone  can  predict;  prediction  is  a  miracle  of  utterance.  These  texts  settle  for  all  time  the 
truth  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  of  God.  Prophecy  is  a  confirmation  of  divine  omniscience  and 
omnipotence --His  word  relative  to  Moab,  Edom,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Syria,  Babylon,  Medo- 
Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Nineveh,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Philistia;  those  concerning 
Christ,  Israel,  the  Church,  and  the  Gentiles.  No  movement  of  world  importance,  but  what  the 
Word  has  predicted  it  long  beforehand:  world  conflicts;  spiritual  declension;  rise  of  dictator- 
ships; widespread  fears  and  calamities. 

ALTERATION  OF  THE  CHURCH'S  PREACHING 

If  the  Church  neglects  prophecy,  she  will  invariably  fail  to  conform  to  God's  revealed 
plan  in  her  preaching.  It  will  be  "convert  the  world,  "  "reform  the  social  order,  "  "bring  in 
the  kingdom,  "  "do  away  with  all  war  and  lawlessness.  "  Think  of  the  effort  expended  to  bring 
about  world  peace.  God's  purpose  is  found  in  Acts  15:14,  15,  16.  The  Lordship  of  Christ  must 
be  preached  or  man  will  try  to  be  that  Lord  himself.  Compare  Hitler,  Nietzsche,  Stalin,  and 
others.  When  prophecy  is  neglected,  the  Church  invariably  turns  to  a  solely  ethical  interpre- 
tation of  Christianity,  and  begins  to  stress  morality  instead  of  regeneration,  new  birth,  and 
conversion.  Never  forget;  just  the  preaching  of  morals  does  not  bring  about  morality.  We 
have  had  that  kind  of  message  in  this  country  for  some  forty  years,  and  the  plane  of  morality 
today,  according  to  secular  estimates  and  authorities,  is  lower  today  than  then  (the  Exchange 
Club  in  the  East  for  the  exchange  of  wives).  When  Christ's  kingdom  and  coming  are  neglected 
or  rejected,  the  result  is  a  social  gospel.  Men  put  their  energies  into  communal  and  world 
reform.  Preaching  then  comes  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  not  on  the  fact  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  Cross.  When  the  Cross  is  preached,  society  never  fails  to  feel  the  effect  of 
it.  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbush  wrote  this  amazing  statement:  "The  worst  thing  that  couldhap- 
pen  to  God  would  be  to  remain  an  autocrat  while  the  world  is  moving  toward  democracy.  He 
would  be  dethroned  with  the  rest  of  the  rulers."  He  was  a  foremost  social  gospellizer.  If  the 
Church  had  kept  in  view  the  authority  and  coming  of  Christ,  we  should  not  be  hearing  a  liber- 
al theologian  say:  "Democracy  demands  a  God  with  whom  men  can  cooperate  and  not  to  whom 
they  must  submit. " 

LOST  MISSIONARY  INTEREST  AND  ZEAL 

When  prophetic  truth  is  soft-pedaled,  then  missions  suffer.  Soon  we  hear  of  attempts  for 
world  amalgamations  of  all  religions.    The  Laymen's  Inquiry  and  "Rethinking  Missions"  are 
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indicative  of  the  havoc  wrought.  E.  Stanley  Jones  wrote  in  his  Christ's  Alternative  to  Com- 
munism: "When  the  western  world  was  sunk  in  armaments  and  the  Church  seemed  a  part  of 
that  war  spirit,  God  reached  out  and  laid  hold  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  through  him  let  us  see 
some  of  the  meanings  underlying  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount!"  When  the  prophetic  Word  is  laid 
aside,  every  straw  is  grasped  at  to  spell  out  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  the 
Church  does  not  sound  the  alarm,  the  unsaved  elements  in  the  visible  Church  will  sweep  on  to 
contribute  their  weight  to  the  establishment  of  an  anti -Christian  kingdom  on  earth. 

A  Christian  leader  of  China  visited  this  country  some  years  ago.  One  Sunday  he  spoke  in 
a  modernistic  church  in  California.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  message  a  young  college  student 
asked  this  question:  "Why  should  we  export  Christianity  to  China  when  you  have  Confucianism 
in  your  country?"  The  answer  was,  "There  are  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  Confucius  was  a 
teacher,  and  Christ  is  a  Savior.  China  needs  a  Savior  more  than  she  needs  a  teacher.  In  the 
second  place,  Confucius  is  dead,  and  Christ  is  alive.  China  needs  a  living  Savior.  In  the 
third  place,  Confucius  is  some  day  going  to  stand  before  Christ  to  be  judged  by  Him.  China 
needs  to  know  Christ  as  Savior  before  she  meets  Him  as  Judge. "    How  true! 

CHANGE  IN  THE  CHURCH'S  OUTLOOK  AND  TESTIMONY 

As  a  matter  of  history,  when  the  Church  shut  her  mouth  on  prophecy,  the  Church  became 
wedded  to  a  worldly  system  and  a  dead  Churchianity  in  the  Middle  Ages  (it  is  still  with  us), 
emphasizing  form  and  externalities  to  the  detriment  of  the  core  of  the  matter.  If  the  hope  of 
the  Lord's  coming  had  been  kept  bright,  the  Church  would  have  achieved  a  greater  degree  of 
unity,  purity,  and  power.  Many  more  would  realize  the  truth  and  reliability  of  the  whole 
Word,  viewing  the  marvels  of  fulfilled  prophecy.  Its  message  to  Israel  would  be  more  effec- 
tive, being  able  to  set  events  concerning  her  in  the  proper  Scriptural  light,  relative  to  her 
glorious  future  (Isa.  60:1  ff. ).  This  is  still  one  of  the  best  methods  of  winning  Jews  to  Christ 
as  Savior. 

When  the  Church  is  lulled  to  sleep  in  these  matters,  it  is  disastrous.  It  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  truth  of  the  Word.  A  French  dramatist  read  his  latest  production  to  a  circle 
of  critics,  and  while  he  was  reading,  one  of  the  critics  fell  asleep.  The  reader  stopped  long 
enough  to  say,  "How  can  you  criticize  my  production  when  you  are  sound  asleep?"  Rubbing 
his  eyes,  the  critic  said,  "I  submit  that  sleep  is  a  criticism."  And  so  it  is.  If  Christian 
truth  is  worth  anything,  it  means  everything,  and  a  Christian  asleep  on  the  vital  matter  of 
prophecy  is  a  perpetual  argument  against  the  truth.  Prophecy  will  not  put  us  to  sleep  but  to 
work. 

From  the  positive  angle  a  study  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  will  accomplish  several 
things  for  the  willing  heart: 

(1)  It  will  bring  us  near  to  God  (Gen.  18:17  and  Jn.  15:14,15).  Friends,  not  servants, 
are  told  confidences.  In  prophecy  God  invites  us  into  His  deepest  plans.  What  attitude  is  that 
which  cares  much  for  God  to  provide  our  daily  need,  but  will  not  listen  to  Him  disclose  His 
plans? 
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(2)  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  world-wide  purposes.  What  vast  subjects  are  handled!  The 
greatest  in  the  world:  the  destiny  of  Israel,  the  nations,  the  Church,  the  goal  of  men:  heaven 
or  hell,  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.    What  a  cure  for  narrow-mindedness  or  limited  vision! 

(3)  It  brightens  hope  (Rom.  8:24a).  This  element  plays  a  large  part  in  the  believer's 
life.  It  has  a  relation  to  all  he  is,  hopes  to  be,  and  will  experience  in  realization.  Faith 
looks  up  and  back;  love  looks  around;  hope  looks  onward. 

(4)  It  presents  the  words  and  speech  of  God,  as  does  the  rest  of  the  Word  (Deut.  29:29). 
God  has  spoken  in  prophecy.  This  is  paramount.  Whenever  and  wherever  and  however  God 
speaks,  it  is  our  duty  to  listen  and  obey. 

(5)  It  affords  the  true  perspective  of  history  (Rom.  11:36).  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
the  affairs  of  life  our  vision  gets  blurred  and  out  of  focus.  It  is  prophecy  that  gives  us  the 
proper  perspective  of  history.     Only  in  its  light  can  we  know  our  day  (II  Pet.   1:19). 

(6)  It  purifies  the  life  (I  Thess.  3:11-13;  II  Pet.  3:11,14;  I  Jn.  3:1-3).  It  is  a  mighty 
force  to  shape  the  life  in  conformity  with  God's  will  for  our  sanctification.  Chief  Sekomi  said 
to  Livingstone  in  Africa,  "I  wish  you  would  change  my  heart.  Give  me  medicine  to  change  it, 
for  it  is  proud,  proud  and  angry,  angry  always. "  He  would  not  hear  of  God's  way  but  wanted 
an  outward  means.  God  has  provided  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Christ  in  salvation  and  through 
the  believer's  experience.    Prophetic  truth  is  an  aid  to  this  end. 

(7)  It  influences  our  service  (I  Thess.  2:19).  All  truth  in  the  Word  of  God  is  meant  in 
one  way  or  other  to  influence  or  affect  our  service.  If  it  has  not  or  does  not,  we  have  misun- 
derstood it  or  wilfully  failed  to  apply  it.  If  the  study  of  prophecy  has  not  and  does  not  affect 
our  service  for  God,  we  have  not  felt  the  full  power  and  force  of  it.  We  have  not  permitted  it 
to  touch  our  lives. 
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GOD'S  MESSAGE  TO  MAN  THROUGH  THE  PROPHETS 

II.  THE  PROPHETIC  WORD  AND  ISRAEL 

CHARLES   L.    FEINBERG 

Is  there  a  future  for  the  nation  Israel?  On  this  pivotal  question  all  systems  of  prophecy 
divide.    There  is  probably  no  more  comprehensive  theme  in  all  prophecy  than  this. 

Those  .vho  interpret  the  prophetic  Scriptures  figuratively  or  symbolically  hold  that  all 
Old  Testament  predictions  relating  to  Israel  are  realized  in  the  Church,  and  there  remain  no 
promises  for  Israel  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  Bible  students  who  interpret  prophecy 
literally  find  many  Scriptures  predicting  a  glorious  future  for  God's  ancient  prople.  Indeed, 
so  central  and  significant  is  the  place  of  Israel  in  God's  future  program  that  all  prophecy 
must  be  misunderstood  and  twisted  if  this  phase  of  prophecy  is  not  given  its  rightful  em- 
phasis. 

One  of  the  keenest  German  philosophers,  Hegel,  an  ardent  student  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  said  when  speaking  of  the  history  of  Israel,  "It  is  a  dark,  troublesome  enigma  to 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  any  of  our  categories.  It  is  a 
riddle.  "  If  it  is  dark,  the  Word  of  God  can  throw  light  upon  it.  If  it  is  an  enigma,  the  Bible 
can  unravel  it. 

The  last  references  to  Israel  in  Scripture  in  relation  to  their  past  history  indicate  their 
spiritual  failure  in  rejecting  their  Messiah,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Luke  states  it  thus:  "And  he  said  unto  them,  O  foolish  men,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
in  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!  Behooved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory?  And  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  he  interpreted  to 
them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself"  (Luke  24:25-27;  this  and  following 
Scriptures  are  from  the  A.S.V.). 

Paul  approaches  Israel's  failure  from  the  angle  of  the  law.  Says  he,  "What  shall  we  say 
then?  That  the  Gentiles,  who  followed  not  after  righteousness,  attained  to  righteousness, 
even  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith:  but  Israel,  following  after  a  law  of  righteousness, 
did  not  arrive  at  that  law.  Wherefore?  Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by 
works"    (Rom.  9:30-32). 

The  result  of  this  national  departure  from  the  Lord  has  been  their  setting  aside,  as  far  as 
national  testimony  is  concerned,  for  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  So  thoroughgoing  has 
been  this  dealing  of  God  with  Israel,  that  many  have  been  ready  to  conclude  that  "God  is 
through  with  the  Jews.  "    But  what  say  the  prophetic  Scriptures? 

One  of  the  inexplicable  (on  human  grounds)  phenomena  of  the  centuries  has  been  the  pre- 
servation of  the  nation  Israel.  God  had  an  ultimate  purpose  in  view  when  He  protected  and 
preserved  this  people  through  the  more  than  four  hundred  years  of  Egyptian  bondage  and  the 
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seventy  years  of  Babylonian  exile.    Now  the  Lord  has  kept  His  wayward  nation  through  almost 
two  millennia  of  world-wide  dispersion,  persecution  and  wandering. 

It  was  the  prophet  Jeremiah  who  ./as  commissioned  of  God  to  deliver  a  message  of  a  most 
unrelieved  judgment  to  Israel.  But  it  is  precisely  he  who  is  so  insistent  that  God  will  not  suf- 
fer the  extinction  of  the  nation.  The  testimony  is  as  explicit  as  possible:  "For  I  am  with 
thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  save  thee:  for  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have 
scattered  thee,  but  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee;  but  I  will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and 
will  in  no  wise  leave  thee  unpunished"  (Jer.  30:11;  also  31:35-37  and  46:28). 

Unquestionably,  Israel  has  been  kept  nationally  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  regathering 
and  restoration  to  the  land.  Our  generation  is  witnessing  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  re- 
turn, which  is  in  unbelief  (Zeph.  2:1,  2).  The  restoration  to  the  land  of  promise  is  set  forth 
under  a  twofold  aspect:  the  first  a  preliminary  and  seemingly  human  movement,  and  the 
second  a  clearly  miraculous  undertaking  from  God.  The  passages  are  so  numerous --extend- 
ing from  Moses  to  our  Lord  Jesus --that  we  shall  have  to  be  selective.  The  first  prediction 
of  return  from  world-wide  scattering  is  found  in  Deuteronomy  30:1-10: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing 
and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among 
all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day, 
thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul;  that  then  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather 
thee  from  all  the  peoples,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  If  any  of 
thine  outcasts  be  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God 
gather  thee,  and  from  thence  ./ill  he  fetch  thee:  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee 
into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and  he  will  do 
thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise 
thy  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all  these  curses 
upon  thine  enemies,  and  on  them  that  hate  thee,  that  persecuted  thee.  And  thou  shalt 
return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee  plenteous  in  all  the  work  of  thy 
hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
ground,  for  good:  for  the  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  he  rejoiced 
over  thy  fathers;  if  thou  shalt  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments and  his  statutes  which  are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law;  if  thou  turn  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul. 

The  comprehensive  scope  of  the  passage  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Isaiah  builds  upon  this  early  testimony  and  reveals  that  the  return  will  be  patterned  after 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  (11:11-16),  that  the  Lord  will  set  Israel  in  their  own  land  (14:1),  that 
the  trumpet  of  God  will  supernaturally  assemble  the  outcasts  (27:13),  and  that  when  all  topo- 
graphical hindrances  are  removed,    the  exiles  will  come  from  the  far  points  of  the  compass 
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(49:12,  13).     The  great  evangelical  prophet  even  points  out  the  role  that  the  Gentiles  will  play 
in  this  return  (Isa.  49:22,  23;  60:9,  10). 

As  already  stated,  though  Jeremiah  was  called  upon  to  herald  a  message  of  doom,  he  has 
a  glorious  word  concerning  the  return.  In  parallel  passages  he  emphasizes  the  grand  scale 
of  the  restoration  (Jer.  16:14,  15;  23:3,7,8;  24:6-9;  30:3;  33:7-9).  Ezekiel,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Jeremiah,  with  the  results  of  Israel's  disobedience  manifest  before  him  in  the 
Babylonian  exile,  lifts  his  eyes  to  a  better  day  (Ezek.  34:28)  and  sees  that  God  will  accom- 
plish a  regathering  for  His  name's  sake  (Ezek.  36:21-32),  and  reunite  the  long  divided 
nation  (Ezek.  37:21-25). 

Among  the  minor  prophets  Amos  foretells  a  day  when  exiles  will  be  over  (Amos  9:14,  15); 
Micah  predicts  the  assembling  of  all  the  afflicted  (Mic.  4:6-8);  and  Zechariah  specifies  such 
a  large  regathering  that  room  will  be  at  a  premium  (Zech.   10:10). 

In  words  reminiscent  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  our  Lord  Jesus  prophesied  that  the  trumpet  of 
God  would  sound  for  the  angels  to  gather  God's  earthly  elect  from  all  the  areas  of  earth 
(Matt.  24:29-31).  Part  of  the  regathering  will  take  place  before  the  time  of  Israel's  trial, 
and  a  portion  of  it  will  be  realized  at  the  end  of  their  age.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  restoration 
of  Israel  to  their  land  is  so  ingrained  and  interwoven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  (Rev.  11)  prophecy,  that  violence  must  be  done  large  portions  of  Scripture,  if  this 
truth  be  rejected. 

The  rapture  of  the  Church  (I  Cor.  15:50-58  and  I  Thess.  4:13-18)  will  find  Israel,  con- 
stituted as  a  nation,  back  in  the  land.  There  God  will  resume  dealings  with  them,  and  from 
the  place  where  relationships  were  suspended  after  the  rejection  of  their  Messiah.  It  will  be 
a  time  of  unprecedented  distress  and  tribulation  for  the  nation. 

Numerous  passages  in  the  prophets  treat  of  this  time  of  seven  years,  called  Daniel's 
seventieth  week  or  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble.  Jeremiah  gives  the  proper  sequence  of  this 
period  of  judgment  as  after  their  return  to  the  land  (30:3),  and  continues:  "Ask  ye  now,  and 
see  whether  a  man  doth  travail  with  child:  wherefore  do  I  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on 
his  loins,  as  a  woman  in  travail,  and  all  faces  are  turned  into  paleness?  Alas!  for  that  day  is 
great,  so  that  none  is  like  it:  it  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble;  but  he  shall  be  saved  out 
of  it"  (30:6,7). 

Daniel  reveals  that  in  this  time  of  national  distress  Michael  the  archangel  will  espouse 
the  cause  of  Israel  (12:1).  The  unbelieving  mass  of  the  nation  will  have  made  a  pact  with  the 
ruler  of  the  revived  Roman  Empire  (Dan.  9:27),  but  the  godly  will  be  witnessing  (Rev.  7:4-17) 
and  be  purged  and  refined  (Zech.  13:7-9).  Passages  like  Psalm  2:4,  5;  Isaiah  26:20,  21;  Zeph- 
aniah  2:3;  Zechariah  12:1-9;  14:1-5;  Matthew  24  and  25;  Luke  21;  Mark  13;  and  Revelation 
4-19  treat  of  this  important  period  in  Israel's  national  life.  Although  the  time  is  pre-emin- 
ently related  to  Israel,  unbelieving  Gentiles  will  be  included  also  (Ezek.  30:3:  "a  time  of  the 
nations"). 

Certain  Scriptures  underscore  the  fact  that  during  and  after  the  tribulation  period,  the 
nations  will  suffer  the  judgment  of  God  upon  them  for  their  treatment  of  God's  people,  Israel. 
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This  is  the  intent  of  Psalm  2:1-6;  Isaiah  63:1-6;   Zechariah   12:1-9;    14:1-5;  and  the  famous 
conclusion  to  the  significant  Olivet  Discourse  (Matt.  25:31-46). 

In  another  sense,  and  equally  valid,  part  of  this  same  prophetic  era  is  viewed  as  God's 
special  assize  for  Israel.  Apart  from  the  well-known  passages  in  Malachi  3:1-6  and  Matthew 
24:37-25:30,  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel  20:33-38  is  especially  explicit: 

As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  wrath  poured 
out,  will  I  be  king  over  you.  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  peoples,  and  will 
gather  you  out  of  the  countries  wherein  ye  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with 
wrath  poured  out;  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples,  and  there 
will  I  enter  into  judgment  with  you  face  to  face.  Like  as  I  entered  into  judgment  with 
your  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  will  I  enter  into  judgment  with 
you,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring 
you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant;  and  I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels,  and 
them  that  transgress  against  me;  I  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  land  where  they  so- 
journ, but  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

The  events  of  the  wilderness  journeyings  of  Israel,  when  the  rebellious  were  purged  out 
before  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  are  made  the  pattern  of  the  future  judgment  of  the  nation 
before  the  earthly  reign  of  Messiah  over  a  cleansed  people. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  in  several  stages 
(I  Cor.  15:22-24).  The  prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  record  a  twofold  resur- 
rection of  Israel:  physical  and  national.  Isaiah  26:19  states  the  first  phase  in  general 
terms.    But  Daniel  12:1,  2  furnishes  us  with  the  vital  chronological  element: 

And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  the 
children  of  thy  people;  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since 
there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time:  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dustof  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt. 

After  the  time  of  Israel's  tribulation  there  will  be  the  resurrection  of  the  godly  of  the 
nation  of  all  periods.    The  unsaved  will  appear  at  the  Great  White  Throne  (Rev.  20:11-15). 

The  national  resurrection  of  Israel  is  another  way  of  stating  their  reinstatement  as  a 
nation  into  the  favor  of  God.  The  famous  passage  by  Ezekiel  on  the  valley  of  dry  bones  (37: 
1-14)  graphically  depicts  this  transaction.  Isaiah  has  in  mind  the  same  prophetic  event  in 
66:7-9: 

Before  she  travailed,  she  brought  forth;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  man-child.  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing?  who  hath  seen  such  things?  Shall  a 
land  be  born  in  one  day?  shall  a  nation  be  brought  forth  at  once?  for  as  soon  as  Zion 
travailed,  she  brought  forth  her  children.  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth,  and  not  cause  to 
bring  forth?  saith  the  Lord:  shall  I  that  cause  to  bring  forth  shut  the  womb?  saith 
thy  God. 
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The  event  will  be  so  startling  and  unprecedented  that  the  prophet  introduces  it  by  a  repet- 
ition of  attention -arresting  questions. 

When  the  student  of  prophecy  comes  to  the  subject  of  the  repentance  and  salvation  of 
Israel,  he  is  confronted  at  once  with  what  the  French  call  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  It  is 
like  going  into  the  forest  to  find  trees;  it  is  all  trees.  As  was  stated  above,  Moses  predicted 
this  important  event  (Deut.  30:1-10,  especially  verses  2,6,8,  and  9).  No  prophet  excels 
Isaiah  when  he  dilates  repeatedly  on  this  theme  (2:1-4;  44:22,23;  59:20,21;  61:1-3). 

The  reader  of  Scripture  who  finds  Jeremiah  dwelling  only  on  judgment  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  large  place  he  gives  to  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  the  Lord  at  the  end  of  their 
tribulation  (the  famous  passage  on  the  new  covenant  in  31:31-34;  32:37-41;  and  33:14-17). 
Micah  does  not  close  his  message  before  he  describes  the  removal  of  the  transgression  of 
Israel  (7:18-20),  and  Zephaniah,  who  is  so  full  of  the  message  of  the  day  of  God's  wrath, 
will  not  conclude  his  testimony  until  he  gives  us  a  golden  passage  that  sets  the  heart  to  sing- 
ing (3:14-20).  James  the  Wise  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  points  to  the  day  when  "the  residue 
of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord"  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  as 
well  (Acts  15:17).  The  words  of  Rosea  (5:15)  beautifully  dovetail  with  those  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  (Matt.  23:37-39). 

Zechariah,  the  greatest  of  the  minor  prophets,  declares:  "And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house 
of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication;  and 
they  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they  have  pierced;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourn  - 
eth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
firstborn"  (12:10). 

At  that  time  they  will  enter  into  the  fountain  opened  for  the  world  at  Calvary  (Zech.  18:1). 
The  Spirit  of  God  has  allowed  us  to  know  beforehand  the  heartfelt  confession  of  Israel  as  they 
come  to  the  Lord.    It  is  none  other  than  Isaiah  52:13-53:12. 

Paul,  having  made  a  comprehensive  comparison  in  Romans  11:15,  states  Israel's  con- 
version thus:  "And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  even  as  it  is  written,  There  shall  come  out 
of  Zion  the  Deliverer;  he  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob:  and  this  is  my  covenant 
unto  them,  When  I  shall  take  away  their  sins"  (Rom.  11:26,27).  The  chronological  setting 
is  found  in  Romans  11:25.  No  event  of  the  future  is  more  certain  and  assured  than  the  re- 
pentance,  conversion,  and  salvation  of  Israel. 

The  feasts  of  the  Lord  in  Leviticus  23  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  sequence  of  events  in 
Israel's  national  life.  It  is  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  the  Feast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
then  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles .  Such  is  the  order:  regathering,  repentance,  and  rest.  Rest 
will  be  theirs  in  both  millennial  and  eternal  glory.  This  people,  so  long  without  a  country  of 
their  own  and  now  with  a  political  economy  .vhich  rests  so  uneasily,  has  been  promised  a 
kingdom  of  matchless  glory.  Daniel  foretold  it  (7:22),  our  Lord  predicted  it  (Matt.  19:28), 
and  John  foresaw  it  (Rev.  20:4-6). 

This  vast  theme  is  best  studied  under  several  features  which  characterize  the  millennial 
and  eternal  state.    The  glories  of  the  millennial  era  will  be  heightened  and  merge  into  those 
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of  the  eternal  ages.  During  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  over  Israel  drastic  geographical  in- 
novations will  take  place.  Waters  will  be  dried  up  to  allow  them  passage  (Isa.  11:14-16); 
barren  places  will  become  gloriously  productive  (Isa.  35:1-7  and  65:8-10);  and  the  entire  land 
of  promise  will  undergo  radical  topographical  transformation  (Zech.   14:9-11). 

Politically,  they  will  no  longer  be  under  the  domination  of  their  enemies  (Isa.  11:14);  they 
will  be  the  head  and  not  the  tail  of  the  nations  (Isa.  60:1-22);  King  Messiah  will  arbitrate  the 
disputes  of  nations  (Isa.  2:1-4)  with  the  absence  of  war;  faithful  leaders  will  be  granted  them 
(Jer.  23:4);  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  will  be  restored  in  unparalleled  splendor  (Hos.  3:4,5; 
Amos  9:11;  and  Ezek.  37:22-25). 

Above  all,  Israel  will  be  transformed  and  transfigured  spiritually  as  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  nations.  As  has  been  stated,  they  will  be  redeemed  (Isa.  60:21;  62:1-12);  they  will  be 
witnesses  to  the  nations  (Zech.  8:8,  20-23);  God's  sanctuary  will  be  in  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  37:26 
and  Mai.  3:3,  4);  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  upon  them  (Joel  2:28,  29);  and  Jerusalem  will  be 
God's  throne  (Jer.  3:17).    What  a  glorious  prospect  indeed! 

From  Genesis  12:1  through  Malachi  and  large  segments  of  the  New  Testament,  Scripture 
relates  to  Israel  directly  or  indirectly.  Prophecy  has  largely  to  do  with  earth,  so  Israel  as  a 
people  of  earth  has  a  large  place  in  it.  Let  us  remember  Psalm  102:13;  pray  the  prayer  of 
Isaiah  62:6,7;  and  realize  the  soul  prosperity  of  Psalm  122:6.  Blessed  forever  more  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel ! 


GOD'S  MESSAGE  TO  MAN  THROUGH  THE  PROPHETS 

III.  THE  PROPHETIC  WORD  AND  THE  NATIONS 


CHARLES   L.    FEINBERG 

The  second  chapter  in  Daniel  has  well  been  called  the  alphabet  of  prophecy.  He  who 
would  have  any  understanding  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  must  come  to  this  portion  for  the 
broad  outlines  of  God's  future  program  for  the  nations,  for  Israel,  and  for  the  glorious  king- 
dom of  Messiah.  The  sketch  presented  in  this  chapter  is  simple  but  most  comprehensive. 
It  is  the  framework  for  a  multitude  of  future  events.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. Strangely  enough,  the  picture  of  events  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  and  that  to 
a  pagan  king.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  this  hour  the  ruler  of  most  of  the  civilized  world  and 
much  of  the  barbarian  world  as  .veil.  Though  he  may  not  have  exercised  actual  sway  over  all 
this  area,  yet  God  had  given  him  right  and  title  over  all  the  nations.  This  sovereignty  had 
been  granted  Nebuchadnezzar  because  God  had  displaced  the  rule  of  His  people  Israel  in  the 
earth.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  their  many  years  of  backsliding  and  departure  from  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  As  we  have  seen,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
spoken  of  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  21:24. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he  was  not  the  emperor,  but 
ruled  as  a  subordinate  with  his  father,  Nabopolassar.  When  this  chapter  commences,  he  had 
been  sole  ruler  for  two  years.  The  dream  consisted  of  several  parts,  so  it  is  referred  to  in 
the  plural.  The  king,  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the  day,  had  doubtless  given  much  thought 
to  the  course  of  his  rule,  and  had  probably  wondered  often  what  the  outcome  of  his  reign 
would  be.  Thoughtful  men  and  women  know  they  cannot  remain  on  earth  forever,  so  they  are 
concerned  about  what  the  future  holds.  God's  Word  alone  holds  the  key  to  the  events  of  time 
and  eternity.  It  is  important  to  remark  here  that  it  was  not  to  Daniel  but  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  first  representative  of  world  power  and  rule  outside  of  Israel,  that  God  disclosed  at  the 
start  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  the  final  doom  of  the  first  kingdom  and  those  which  were  to 
follow  until  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  was  realized  on  earth.  Because  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a 
heathen,  and  did  not  have  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  he  was  communicated  with  by  God  in 
dreams,  as  God  had  done  with  Abimelech  (Genesis  20)  and  Pharaoh  (Genesis  41).  Unlike 
Pharaoh  .vho  remembered  his  dream,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  forgotten  Ms,  probably  from 
fright.  The  heathen  attached  much  importance  to  dreams,  but  it  was  to  be  an  Israelite  who 
would,  ultimately  give  its  interpretation. 

Having  forgotten  the  dream  and  concerned  over  its  meaning,  the  king  turned  naturally  to 
his  learned  men.  He  consulted  his  magicians,  astrologers  (those  who  made  their  incanta- 
tions with  mutterings  and  whisperings),  the  sorcerers  and  probably  the  priests  who  are  des- 
ignated as  Chaldeans.  The  king  was  frank  to  admit  that  his  dream  had  gone  from  him.  Some 
have  questioned  that  the  king  really  forgot  the  dream;  they  think  this  was  his  method  of  test- 
ing his  learned  men.  It  appears  more  plausible  that  he  had  actually  forgotten  it  through  the 
strange  nature  of  the  dream.  The  dream  was  so  solemn  and  foreboding,  that  on  awakening 
he  had  only  the  recollection  of  something  startling  in  the  dream,  but  the  details  were  blacked 
out  of  his  memory.  He  was  master  of  a  vast  realm,  but  he  was  also  aware  that  to  the  north 
there  was  a  growing  and  threatening  power  of  the  Medes .    If  he  had  a  foreboding  of  disaster, 
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this  could  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  dream  which  God  used  to  outline  the  future  of  Gentile 
rule  on  earth  in  the  centuries  that  lay  ahead. 

At  this  point  in  the  original  text  the  language  changes  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Aramaic, 
and  that  appropriately.  The  content  of  the  dream  will  concern  the  Gentile  world,  so  the  lan- 
guage is  a  Gentile  one  to  be  the  medium  of  the  disclosure.  The  language  is  Aramaic  through 
chapter  7.  When  the  prophecies  touch  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  the  language  is  Hebrew. 
Charlatans  and  quacks  that  they  were,  the  wise  men  asked  for  the  dream  to  be  given  them  to 
manipulate  according  to  their  cunning  ways. 

The  king's  answer  was  immediate,  promising  them  swift  and  summary  judgment  for  non- 
compliance with  his  urgent  request.  When  men  pretend  to  supernatural  knowledge  which  they 
do  not  have,  they  are  apt  to  bring  on  themselves  their  own  punishment.  The  threat  of  being 
cut  to  pieces  was  not  an  idle  one.  This  form  of  punishment,  called  dichotomy,  was  not  an  un- 
common one.  If  it  be  doubted  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  carry  out  such  cruel  punishment, 
one  has  only  to  remember  the  judgment  he  meted  out  on  poor,  wicked  Zedekiah.  He  slew  the 
king's  nobles  first,  then  the  princes  of  the  realm,  then  blinded  the  king,  after  which  he  was 
placed  in  fetters . 

According  to  the  workings  of  Babylonian  sorcery,  it  was  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  re- 
quest the  king  to  inform  them  of  the  details  of  his  dream.  But  they  were  asking  for  that  which 
the  king  could  not  give.  By  this  time  there  may  have  been  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  their  abil- 
ity and  truthfulness.  Nebuchadnezzar  surmised  that  they  were  parrying  for  time,  and  hoped 
to  postpone  the  matter  until  the  king  was  in  a  better  mood  or  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  let  the  en- 
tire subject  pass.  It  might  be  possible,  too,  to  get  the  dream  from  him  in  a  more  favorable 
hour. 

Now  God  makes  these  heathen  to  condemn  their  own  helplessness  out  of  their  own  mouths, 
in  order  that  He  may  show  by  vivid  contrast  how  He  can  reveal  His  secret  to  His  servants, 
though  they  are  but  men  on  the  earth.  Their  argument  was  that,  since  this  type  of  request 
had  never  been  made  by  a  king  of  his  wise  men,  it  ./as  not  reasonable  to  expect  this  of  them. 
The  fact  that  it  had  not  been  done  was  their  evidence  that  it  could  not  be  done.  There  was 
no  precedent  in  the  matter.  The  magicians  referred  to  the  supreme  gods  of  the  Babylonians 
who  alone  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  solve  such  difficulties  as  confronted  them.  But,  alas, 
these  gods  had  no  contact  with  man  and  did  not  communicate  with  him.  Thus  the  matter  was 
without  the  range  of  the  human  and  natural.    They  should  not  be  expected  to  know  it. 

Evidently  Daniel  was  unaware  of  the  matter  till  now,  so  he  asks  of  the  king  a  grant  of 
time  with  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  an  interpretation  forthcoming.  The  reason  the  king 
granted  him  time  when  he  would  not  give  it  to  the  wise  men  was  that  the  king  already  was 
convinced  of  the  lying  of  the  Chaldeans  when  they  tried  to  wring  from  him  the  dream  before 
they  would  interpret  it.  Daniel  made  no  such  empty  stipulation.  The  God  who  would  and 
could  give  the  interpretation  of  the  dream,  could  also  recover  the  dream  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  lost.  We  have  seen  the  failure  and  terror  of  the  magicians.  There  was  no  power 
in  them  to  answer  the  king.  But  mark  the  attitude  of  Daniel  and  his  resource  in  prayer  to 
God. 
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A  sailor  in  a  shipwreck  was  once  thrown  upon  a  small  rock,  and  clung  to  it  in  great  dan- 
ger until  the  tide  went  down.  "Say,  Jim,  "  asked  his  friends  after  he  was  rescued,  "didn't 
you  shake  with  fear  when  you  were  hanging  on  that  rock?"  "Yes;  but  the  rock  didn't,"  was  the 
significant  answer.  So  when  we  trust  God,  there  is  no  need  to  fear,  though  we  may  have 
cause  in  ourselves  to  do  so.  Throughout  the  record  the  faith  of  Daniel  and  his  humility  are 
beautifully  set  forth. 

In  his  statement  Daniel  gives  a  general  hint  that  the  dream  of  the  king  has  to  do  with 
changes  and  successions  of  kingdoms.  The  trials  of  empires,  with  their  times  and  seasons, 
are  not  a  matter  of  fate  or  accident,  as  the  pagan  thought,  but  are  determined  by  God.  The 
very  events  that  take  place  at  different  periods  of  world  history  are  ordered  of  God.  History 
is  truly,  as  has  often  been  said,  His  story.  Sovereignly  God  can  and  does  remove  kings; 
power  and  rule  are  definitely  delegated  of  God  (Rom.  13:1-4).  As  with  Solomon,  the  Lord 
gives  wisdom  to  the  wise.    To  him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given,  said  our  Lord  Jesus. 

The  intention  of  God  in  the  dream  was  to  disclose  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  things  that 
would  transpire  in  the  latter  days.  This  is  an  expression  which  refers  to  the  whole  future 
including  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  the  final  period  of  history,  before  the  eternal  state.  The 
future  centuries  were  to  be  unveiled  before  the  king.  What  a  dream  it  was  too!  No  dream 
before  it  nor  since  has  revealed  so  much  nor  so  great  a  span  of  world  history,  running,  as  it 
did,  from  the  hour  then  present  to  the  end  of  time  on  earth. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  dream  was  given  the  king  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  im- 
age? The  figures  and  symbols  of  the  Bible  are  exact,  and  they  cannot  be  interchanged  without 
doing  harm  to  the  intent  of  the  sacred  writer  and  indicting  the  Holy  Spirit  behind  the  human 
penman.  The  reason  the  figure  of  a  man  is  set  forth  here  is  because  God  wanted  to  make 
known  what  would  transpire  during  man's  day,  in  the  ages  when  man  was  holding  sway  and 
having  his  way  in  the  earth.  By  the  image  the  entire  gamut  of  man's  world  rule  is  brought 
before  us  in  one  panoramic  view,  from  start  to  finish. 

After  the  Babylonian  empire  which  ended  with  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshaz- 
zar,  another  kingdom  would  arise  which  was  to  be  inferior  to  Babylon.  The  Medo -Persian 
empire  is  the  second  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  itself  (5:28,  8:20).  Was  this 
kingdom  inferior  politically  to  the  first?  Indeed,  it  was.  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled  as  an  auto- 
cratic monarch.  In  Medo-Persia  the  power  of  the  central  government  was  limited  by  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  nobles  and  the  growing  independence  of  the  provinces.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's word  was  law  and  could  not  be  questioned;  but  Darius  the  Mede  was  frustrated  by  the 
insistent  demands  of  the  nobles.  The  third  kingdom  was  that  of  Greece  under  Alexander  the 
Great  which  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  rule.    It  did  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth. 

The  fourth  kingdom  is  the  Roman  which  was  in  power  when  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  earth. 
In  the  time  of  this  kingdom  the  Son  of  God  was  crucified,  a  method  of  execution  known  to  this 
kingdom.  After  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  the  Roman  empire  continued  to  exist  for  about  five 
centuries,  after  it  had  been  divided  into  East  Roman  and  West  Roman.  All  know  how  faith- 
fully history  has  followed  this  prewritten  outline  of  world  empires .  Nebuchadnezzar  began 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  in  606-586  B.C.    The  Persian  empire  carried  them  on  in  536  B.C. 
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The  Grecian  kingdom  took  the  scene  in  330  B.C.  and  in  65  B.C.  came  the  Roman.  Do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  kingdoms,  except  the  first,  were  not  on  the  scene  of  history. 
Daniel  could  not  have  guessed  his  vvay  down  through  so  many  centuries. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  metals  of  the  image  deteriorate.  World  rule  does  not  advance 
and  go  upward,  as  some  fondly  think,  but  goes  downward.  In  the  Roman  there  is  a  mingling 
of  iron  and  clay --two  extremes,  signifying  in  the  first  case  strength  and  in  the  second  weak- 
ness. That  empire  has  shown  a  strange  blending  of  imperialistic  tendencies  with  democratic 
elements.  When  the  stone  strikes  this  image,  it  is  broken  in  pieces.  That  which  seems  so 
stable  and  lasting  in  the  eyes  of  men,  will  not  stand  in  the  day  that  God  visits  world  mon- 
archies with  His  wrath.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  last  kingdom  has  more  than 
one  form:  there  are  the  two -stage  form  and  then  the  tenfold  arrangement.  This  latter  set-up 
has  never  been  witnessed  on  earth,  even  to  this  hour.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  Roman 
empire,  long  since  in  a  period  of  decline  and  abeyance,  has  not  fully  run  its  prescribed 
course  in  world  affairs.  The  ten  toes  (as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  chapter  7)  are  ten  kings 
who  bear  rule  at  the  same  time,  forming  a  confederated  empire  on  the  area  of  the  old  em- 
pire. The  many  diverse  elements  that  made  up  the  Roman  Empire  of  old  cannot  be  made  to 
answer  to  the  simultaneous  reign  of  ten  kings.  If  this  view  is  held,  what  event  will  stand  for 
the  falling  of  the  stone  upon  the  image  and  grinding  all  to  power  before  it  is  driven  away  by 
the  wind  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors? 

The  stone  which  fell  from  heaven  cannot  be  made  to  speak  of  the  birth  of  Christ  into  the 
world,  nor  of  the  peaceful  spread  of  His  gospel.  The  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  at  Beth- 
lehem cannot  be  made  to  mean  a  catastrophe  like  the  smiting  of  the  image  with  the  stone.  In 
the  first  coming  Christ  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  world  power  joined 
with  the  religious  leaders  of  the  day  to  put  Him  to  death.  The  peaceful  propagation  of  the 
gospel  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  stone  falling  from  heaven  and  crushing  man's  world 
dominion.  We  do  not  know,  nor  are  we  authorized  by  Scripture  to  say  just  when  the  final 
cataclysm  will  strike. 

What  of  the  relation  of  the  nations  of  earth  to  this  stone?  After  all,  this  is  the  primary 
concern  of  our  passage  in  Daniel.  It  is  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God  that  the  un- 
believing nations  will  continue  on  in  their  rejection  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  until  they 
are  finally  ready  for  judgment  from  which  there  will  be  no  remedy  (Matt.  21:44).  The 
world  system  will  be  crushed  by  Christ  and  ground  to  powder;  it  will  be  so  broken  to  pieces 
that  it  will  be  driven  away  as  the  chaff  is  on  the  summer  threshing-floors.  It  was  the  custom 
in  Palestine  and  in  the  Orient  to  winnow  wheat  on  a  high  place.  When  thrown  into  the  air,  the 
light  chaff  was  carried  off  with  the  wind,  while  the  wheat  fell  to  the  ground  and  remained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

But  when  is  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  stone?  No  one  can  say  exactly,  but  there  must  pre- 
cede the  catastrophe  the  formation  of  a  ten -kingdom  confederation  on  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire.  This  coalition  will  have  a  supreme  head,  and  he  is  presented  to  us 
in  chapter  7  of  this  book  as  the  little  horn  coming  up  from  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  a  polit- 
ical leader  of  great  power  and  attractiveness.  It  is  well  to  remember  these  Scriptures  as  we 
read  in  our  papers  and  magazines  and  hear  on  our  radios  of  the  many  attempts  to  further  and 
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bring  about  universal  and  lasting  peace.  These  efforts,  when  well-intentioned,  are  com- 
mendable and  every  heart  will  acquiesce  in  the  desire  that  men  shall  be  refrained  from 
mortal  conflict  in  any  measure  humanly  possible.  But  God  has  indicated  that  ultimately 
peace  must  come  through  the  personal  activity  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  before  He  establishes  peace  on  the  earth,  there  must  be  a  final  reckoning  with  the  nations 
who  have  turned  from  God. 

There  are  some  who  are  ready  to  deny  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  the  reformation 
or  renewal  or  revival  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  It  is  quite  evident  that  European  thought  is 
moving  more  and  more  along  the  lines  of  some  counteragent  to  the  increasing  power  and 
strength  of  the  northern  colossus  of  Russian  Communism.  Actually,  the  balance  of  power 
will  be  more  than  difficult  to  maintain  in  Europe  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  until  there  is 
a  balancing  force  set  against  the  rapacious  beast  of  the  north.  How  soon  that  coalition  will 
come  to  realization  it  is  foolhardy  to  say.  Before  these  events  fully  head  up  in  the  end  times, 
the  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ  will  have  been  caught  away  to  heaven  as  the  Lord 
promised  (John  14:1-3;  I  Thess.  4:13-18).  All  believers  now  will  be  gone  to  be  with  the 
Lord  before  these  final  events  are  realized  on  earth.  Let  us  be  zealous  to  keep  the  broad 
outlines  of  what  God  has  prophetically  given,  in  their  proper  order  and  proper  place. 

The  king  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  wisdom  the  Lord  had  given.  God  had 
actually  outlined  world  power  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  until  the  coming  reign  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Significantly  enough,  this  chapter  closes  with  Nebuchadnezzar  down  on 
his  face  before  Daniel.  This  is  but  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  way  the  world  powers  in  a 
coming  day  will  have  to  make  obeisance  to  the  greater  than  Daniel,  that  is,  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


GOD'S  MESSAGE  TO  MAN  THROUGH  THE  PROPHETS 

IV.  THE  PROPHETIC  WORD  AND  THE  CHURCH 

CHARLES   L.    FEINBERG 

Prophecy  concerning  the  Church  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  New  Testament.  Types  and 
illustrations  of  the  Church  are  readily  seen  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
not  a  subject  of  Old  Testament  prophetic  revelation.  See  Matt.  16:18.  The  New  Testament, 
which  discloses  truth  concerning  the  origin,  the  constituency,  the  privileges,  the  warfare, 
the  service,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Church,  also  foretells  the  events  which  consum- 
mate her  history.  Let  us  consider  the  next  event  in  God's  prophetic  plan  for  the  Body  of 
Christ.  It  is  rightly  called  the  rapture  of  the  Church.  By  the  term  Church  we  mean  that  body 
of  individuals  who  have  placed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Redeemer  from 
sin  in  this  age  of  grace .  The  catching  up  or  rapture  of  the  Church  is  taught  in  a  number  of 
New  Testament  passages.  So  clear  is  this  teaching  that  we  maintain  that  without  a  proper 
understanding  of  it,  the  entire  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Church  will  be  and  must  be  mis- 
understood. 

THE   PROPHECIES   OF   THE   RAPTURE 

We  take  them  not  in  the  order  of  their  original  proclamation,  but  as  they  are  found  in  our 
Bibles. 


John  14:1-3 

The  following  three  points  should  be  observed  in  this  passage.  First,  the  depression  of 
the  disciples  (v.  1).  Second,  the  preparation  of  Christ  (v.  2).  The  Father's  house  is  heaven, 
and  not  the  temple  on  earth.  The  ark  went  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness  to  search  them 
out  a  resting-place  (Num.  10:33).  So  Christ  has  gone  on  for  us.  Third,  the  return  of  Christ 
(v.  3). 


I  Corinthians  15:50-58 

First,  the  divine  principle  (50,  53).  The  kingdom  in  glory  is  meant  here.  No  need  in 
this  body  for  renewal  as  does  a  body  with  blood.  Flesh  and  blood  are  suited  to  the  earthly 
sphere  and  not  the  heavenly.  Paul  has  answered  two  questions  (v.  35):  (1)  How  are  the  dead 
raised  up?  It  is  only  a  sowing  and  there  will  be  a  harvest.  (2)  What  kind  of  a  body  do  they 
have?  A  body  like  Christ's.  Now  the  question  is  raised:  What  will  happen  to  the  body  of 
believers  alive  when  the  Lord  comes?    This  passage  is  the  answer  and  it  is  the  rapture. 

Second,  the  mystery  (51,  52).  (1)  the  change,  (2)  the  time:  (a)  in  a  moment,  (b)  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  (c)  at  the  last  trump.  Third,  the  fulfilment  of  all  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies (v.  54).    See  Isa.  25:8,  where  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  death  by  the  Assyrian. 
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Fourth,  the  victory  of  Christ  (55-57).  The  serpent,  death,  has  lost  its  poison,  specifi- 
cally in  the  rapture.  Fifth,  the  practical  purpose  of  the  truth  (v.  58).  No  need  to  remain  in 
skepticism  and  doubt.  Does  this  truth  make  us  lazy?  Hear  the  words:  "always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  "    And  the  labor  is  not  in  vain  as  though  there  were  no  resurrection. 


I  Thessalonians  4:13-18 

First,  the  cause  of  this  disclosure,  (v.  13).  Second,  the  comparison  in  this  disclosure 
(v.  14).  The  verse  teaches  that  just  as  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  so  will  all  His  own  also. 
Ellicott  says:  "The  if  here  obviously  involves  no  element  of  doubt,  but  is  simply  logical  and 
virtually  assertory.  "  Equivalent  here  to  since.  Notice  Jesus  died,  but  believers  have  fallen 
asleep.  He  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  death.  Bring  with  him --the  very  thing  the  Thessa- 
lonians  feared  would  not  happen  to  their  loved  ones.  Third,  the  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
closure (v.   15a). 

Fourth,  the  content  of  the  disclosure  (15b-17).  v.  15 --to  allay  their  fears  with  regard  to 
the  dead.  "The  Lord  Himself" --not  through  any  angel,  archangel,  cherub,  seraph,  or  man. 
God  in  His  grace  used  Abraham  to  found  a  nation,  Moses  to  lead  a  people  out  of  bondage, 
Joshua  to  conquer  a  land  and  settle  that  nation,  David  and  Solomon  to  rule  this  people.  But  in 
the  rapture  of  His  own  the  Lord  delegates  this  to  no  one.  "Shall  descend  from  heaven" --He 
did  ascend  and  has  been  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  these  many  centuries. 
"Shout" --that  of  a  commander  to  his  followers  (term  is  a  military  one).  It  will  be  grander 
far  than  that  which  brought  Jericho's  walls  tumbling  down  (Josh.  6:l6ff).  "The  voice" --that 
voice  of  the  mighty  leader  of  all  the  angelic  hosts,  above  angels,  cherubim,  and  seraphim. 
"The  trump" --Num.  10:4 --more  mighty  than  the  trumpets  of  Gideon  (Judg.  7:l9ff).  Then 
there  will  be  union  (or  better  reunion  and  recognition),  "together  with  them"--hama  sun.  No 
introductions  in  heaven.  Fifth,  the  comfort  of  the  disclosure  (v.  18).  A  Christian  visitor 
was  once  visiting  a  very  poor  and  sorely  afflicted  believer  in  Dublin,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him  with  the  text,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions."  "Stop  a  minute,  "  said  the 
dying  but  happy  sufferer,  "that  is  a  beautiful  text,  but  there  is  one  sweeter  than  it  in  the  next 
verse:    'I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself. '" 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  RAPTURE 

From  the  passages  already  treated  and  others,   we  understand  that  the  rapture  will  be: 

Before  the  Great  Tribulation.  It  will  not  be  post -tribulation  nor  mid-tribulation.  This 
can  be  seen  from  two  vital  facts: 

The  nature  of  the  Church's  hope.  Phil.  3:20,21;  I  Thess.  1:9,  10;  Tit.  2:13;  I  Thess.  4: 
13-18.  The  hope  of  believers  is  not  long  life  nor  painless  death  nor  wealth  nor  world  con- 
version, but  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  is  no  bright  hope  if  the  Tribulation  must  intervene. 
The  Epistles,  which  speak  of  every  phase  of  Christian  life,  do  not  mention  the  Church's  pass- 
ing through  this  time  (Rev.  3:10.    Lot --Gen.   19:22). 
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The  nature  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks.  They  are  a  unit  in  their  reference  to  Israel  and 
cannot  be  torn  apart  (Dan.  9:24).  If  God  deals  in  this  period  with  Israel,  then  the  Church  is 
not  a  group  on  earth.  The  interpretation  of  the  whole  Book  of  Revelation  hinges  on  the  nature 
of  Daniel's  seventieth  week,  for  such  is  its  setting.  If  there  is  confusion  here,  the  distinc- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  Church  is  blurred  (I  Cor.  10:32).  As  long  as  the  Church  is  on 
earth,  no  Jew  or  Gentile  can  accept  Christ  without  entering  immediately  the  Body  of  Christ. 
If  a  saved  remnant  of  Israel  is  in  Jerusalem  (Matt.  24),  and  is  still  reckoned  as  of  Israel,  and 
if  144,  000  (Rev.  7)  are  saved  (the  seal  of  God  is  theirs),  then  why  are  they  still  of  Israel, 
and  not  designated  of  the  Church,  if  the  Church  be  on  earth?  If  the  Church  were  on  earth, 
they  would  be  a  part  of  it. 

In  a  moment.  Not  a  long  process  like  sanctification .  Notice  Enoch  and  Elijah.  Not  after 
some  specified  event.  The  Church  is  said  to  be  timeless  and  signless.  See  Jas.  5:7.  Some 
(that  is,  those  who  seek  the  revival  of  the  apostolic  gifts,)  take  this  as  another  Pentecost. 
There  are  some  events  in  Scripture  that  are  so  epoch-making  as  never  to  be  repeated,  such 
as  the  creation  of  man,  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  incarnation,  Gethsemane,  Calvary, 
and  Pentecost.  What  is  meant  by  James  is  a  figure  from  nature  in  Palestine.  They  have  two 
rainy  seasons,  spring  and  fall.  Dt.  11:14.  The  verse  speaks  not  of  one  rain  but  of  two .  The 
text  has  no  indication  in  it  that  one  looks  back  and  the  other  forward. 

As  a  body.  The  Church  will  not  be  raptured  in  sections  or  parts  - -no  partial  rapture. 
There  will  be  only  two  classes:  dead  saints  and  living  saints.  Eph.  5:25-27--a  glorious 
Church,  not  a  spotted  or  wrinkled  one,  let  alone  a  mutilated  one.  Heb.  9:28:  The  expression 
may  apply  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  who  wait  for  Him  in  the  last  days .  He  will  appear 
for  their  deliverance.  Thus  it  is  applicable  to  the  Jewish  remnant  in  the  last  days.  Note 
the  character  of  the  Epistle  with  its  assumption  of  an  unsaved  nucleus  as  well  as  a  saved  por- 
tion in  Israel,  now  forming  the  Church. 

Accompanied  by  the  giving  of  rewards  to  the  saints  of  this  age.  2  Cor.  5:1-10;  2  Tim. 
4:8.    This  will  be  the  time  of  the  judgment  of  Christ  (on  the  works  of  Christians)  at  the  Bema. 

Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb.  Rev.  19:1-9.  This  is  the  hour  in  history  to  consummate 
the  eternal  relationship  between  Christ  and  His  Bride.    2  Cor.   11:2;  Eph.  5:25ff. 

Return  to  earth.    Rev.   19:11-16;  2  Thess.   1:3-10. 

Reign  with  the  King.    2  Tim.  2:11-13;  Rev.   11:15-18;  20:6. 

THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE   OF  THE   RAPTURE 

Many  assert  that  belief  in  the  blessed  hope  is  a  detriment  to  Christian  life  and  service. 
They  say  it  leads  to  pessimism.  They  need  to  be  reminded  that  you  can't  be  optimistic  with 
a  misty  optic.  The  Spirit  of  God  must  have  considered  otherwise,  for  He  relates  it  in  the 
New  Testament  to  practically  every  exhortation  whether  it  be  to  watchfulness,  moderation, 
patience,  practical  sanctification,  faithfulness  in  service,  purity,  endurance  in  trials, 
brotherly  love,  separation  from  worldly  lusts  in  this  life,  consolation  in  time  of  bereavement, 
and  many  others.     Above  all,    it  keeps  our  eyes  in  the  right  direction- -looking  for  the  Lord! 
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When  Shackleton  was  driven  back  from  his  quest  of  the  South  Pole,  he  left  his  men  on 
Elephant  Island,  and  promised  to  come  back  to  them.  Working  his  way  as  best  he  could  to 
South  Georgia,  he  tried  to  get  back  to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  failed;  tried  again  and  failed. 
The  ice  was  between  him  and  the  island;  he  was  not  able  to  return,  but  he  could  not  rest. 
Though  the  season  was  adverse,  and  they  told  him  it  was  impossible,  yet  in  his  little  boat  he 
tried  it  again.  It  was  the  wrong  time  of  year,  but  he  got  nearer  the  island;  there  was  an  open 
avenue  between  the  sea  and  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  men.  He  ran  his  boat  in  at  the 
risk  of  being  nipped,  got  all  his  men  on  board,  and  came  out  again  before  the  ice  crashed  to. 
It  was  all  done  in  half  an  hour.  When  the  excitement  was  partly  over,  he  turned  to  one  of 
them  and  said,  "Well,  you  were  all  packed  and  ready!"  and  the  man  said,  "You  see,  boss, 
Wild  (the  second  in  command)  never  gave  up  hope,  and  whenever  the  sea  was  at  all  clear  of 
ice,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeping-bag,  and  said  to  all  hands,  'Roll  up  your  sleeping-bags,  boys; 
the  boss  may  come  today. '"  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  a  dark,  black  outlook  was  sudden- 
ly changed,  and  they  were  all  safe,  homeward  bound.  Are  we  keeping  our  hope  bright?  It  is 
based  on  a  surer  promise  than  ever  man  could  make. 

Believer,   keep  the  hope  warm  and  bright! 


GENERAL  REVIEW 

Events  viewed  in  the  Light  of  God's  Word 

HERMAN  A.   HOYT 
President,  Grace  Theological  Seminary 

At  last  an  educator  of  some  note  assesses  the  trend  in  modern  public  school  education 
and  pronounces  anathemas  upon  it.  Before  the  68th  Congress  of  American  Industry,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  California,  delivered  a  notable  address  in  New  York  City  on 
December  6,  1963.  U.  S_.  News  and  World  Report  considered  it  sufficiently  important  to  the 
American  public  to  carry  lengthy  and  revealing  excerpts  from  this  message. 

Although  the  address  may  have  covered  a  far  wider  area  than  is  reported,  the  editors  of 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  chose  three  points  of  emphasis  in  this  message  where  present 
day  educators  are  least  likely  to  differ  with  current  trends:  the  spiritual,  the  political,  and 
the  academic,  in  that  order.  Had  it  been  a  clergyman,  a  statesman,  or  an  academician  out- 
side the  field  of  professional  education,  this  address  might  well  have  been  in  perspective. 
But  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  professional  educator  weighing  the  worth  of  his  own  profession, 
and  finding  it  wanting  in  important  respects,  should  give  pause  to  all  who  read  it. 

Heading  the  list  are  his  remarks  on  the  spiritual  fortunes  of  present  day  public  educa- 
tion.   Here  are  some  of  his  statements: 

Public  education,  which  was  originally  founded  in  our  land  to  bulwark  and 
interpret  religion,  is  today  forbidden  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

.  .  .  the  use  of  the  schools  for  sectarian  religious  purposes  entered  upon 
sharp  and  precipitate  decline  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  and  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols  has  come 
under  attack,  and  graduation  baccalaureate  services  have  to  be  held  off  the 
high  school  campus. 

The  history  of  religion,  the  immeasurable  cultural  contribution  to  our  her- 
itage made  by  Judaeo -Christian  tradition,  the  moral  and  ethical  values  of 
Western  civilization,  all  these  things  can  and  should  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  America.  They  should  be  told,  among  other  things,  that  this  nation 
was  first  settled  by  persons  with  devoutly  religious  convictions,  that  our 
people  were  among  the  first  to  solve  the  age-old  problem  of  permitting 
many  differing  religious  groups  to  live  peaceably  side  by  side,  and  that  no 
religious  wars  have  ever  sullied  our  American  countryside. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is  a  student  of  the  Scriptures,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
differ  with  him  on  certain  points,  realizing  that  he  confuses  certain  very  vital  issues;  yet 
basically  he  is  feeling  after  that  quality  which  has  been  lost  to  public  education  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  supernatural.    This  loss  he  regards  as  a  calamity  which  needs  to  be  corrected 
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before  it  is  too  late. 

The  next  point  of  emphasis  is  the  political.  He  refers  to  it  as  "education  for  national 
survival,  "  or  in  other  words,  love  of  country  or  patriotism.  For  advocating  this  he  himself 
recently  underwent  sharp  criticism  in  educational  circles.  But  his  convictions  on  this  point 
are  adamant.  He  admits  that  he  may  not  know  how  to  teach  patriotism  to  children,  though  it 
seems  to  him  that  "telling  them  over  and  over  again  the  wonderful  tales  from  American  his- 
tory .  .  .  familiarizing  them  so  completely  with  the  lives  and  personalities  of  our  great  he- 
roes" may  help  to  accomplish  this  task.  Students  can  be  shown  "by  word  and  by  example  that 
we,  their  instructors,  believe  profoundly  in  the  mighty  truths  which  these  men  and  their  con- 
temporaries forged  for  us  in  the  flaming  crucible  of  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Dr.  Rafferty  is  positive  how  not  to  teach  patriotism.  All 
one  needs  do  is 

Tell  the  children  that  our  national  heroes  were  not  very  heroic  after  all. 
Keep  dwelling  on  Washington's  temper,  and  Lincoln's  poor  table  manners, 
and  Ben  Franklin's  popularity  with  the  ladies.  Stress  countless  weaknesses 
to  which  all  flesh  is  heir.  Emphasize  our  labor  strife  and  our  racial 
problems  and  child  labor  40  years  ago  and  the  trusts  40  years  before  that 
....  In  this  way,  you  will  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  bal- 
anced, bland,  tasteless,  lifeless  image  of  their  country—and  all  in  the 
name  of  objectivity. 

In  Dr.  Rafferty' s  estimation  this  will  be  sure  to  produce  a  nation  of  men  and  women  who 
will  have  little  reason  to  defend  what  Americans  have  held  sacred  for  generations.  Even  the 
education  that  has  so  dismally  failed  to  teach  children  to  preserve  the  nation  will  also  be 
lost.  Such  nonsense  as  "teaching  the  subject  versus  teaching  the  child,  "  "togetherness,  " 
"ingroupness,  "  and  "life  adjustment"  will  be  revealed  for  what  they  are  in  the  midst  of  com- 
ing crisis  unless  educators  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life. 

Another  paradox  in  the  emphasis  of  Dr.  Rafferty  lies  in  the  area  of  the  academic.  The 
image  of  the  educator  is  at  stake.  Is  he  determined  to  be  a  mere  technician  or  is  the  caption 
of  learned  scholar  to  be  preferred?  Preceding  and  immediately  following  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury teachers  and  even  administrators  were  known  and  respected  for  their  learning,  and  their 
tenure  was  often  for  life.  But  now  tenure  is  decreased  and  administrators  have  shriveled  to 
mere  technicians.  They  know  much  about  behavioristic  psychology,  acoustical  tile,  standard 
deviations,  and  dry -wall  construction.  They  are  fast -talking,  fast -moving,  and  fast -changing 
from  one  place  to  another. 

How  different  from  the  old-time  administrator  who  was  an  object  of  universal  respect. 
He  had  a  grasp  of  the  Latin  language,  knew  intimately  the  original  Greek  of  the  Illiad,  and 
could  discuss  intelligently  Miltonic  blank  verse.  Respect  for  him  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  educated,  and  he  retained  his  position  for  that  reason.  The  cultural  ambitions  of  the 
community  gathered  about  him,  and  he  provided  inspiration  for  young  and  old  alike.  He  was 
widely  read,  a  man  who  had  a  grasp  of  general  education,  as  well  as  concentration  in  some 
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special  discipline. 

The  change  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  John  Dewey  into  the  edu- 
cational field.  Dr.  Rafferty  recognizes  that  this  was  not  only  devastating  but  also  paralyzing. 

Since  the  take-over  of  my  profession  30  years  ago  by  the  burning-eyed, 
thin-lipped  disciples  of  Dr.  John  Dewey,  with  their  maddening  and  unshaka- 
ble assurance  that  they  alone  were  right  and  everybody  else  was  not  only 
wrong  but  slightly  stupid,  school  people  have  been  told  by  virtually  every- 
one in  authority  over  them  that  culture  was  of  no  consequence. 

In  such  a  Philistine  environment,  under  superiors  who  consistently  sneer  at 
and  deride  the  importance  of  cultural  content,  exposed  solely  to  a  philoso- 
phy which  holds  that  there  are  no  lasting  values,  no  eternal  verities,  no 
positive  standards,  it's  a  living  wonder  that  such  a  large  number  of  our 
teachers  and  school  administrators  are  as  literate  and  cultured  as  they 
are. 

In  the  considered  judgment  of  this  educator  there  is  nothing  so  much  needed  today  to  re- 
store the  public  school  to  its  proper  place  in  the  American  heritage  as  a  change  in  the  na- 
tional educational  philosophy.  This  means  that  content  of  knowledge  is  important;  that  some 
things  are  intrinsically  important;  that  pragmatic  values  grow  out  of  intrinsic  worth.  In  Dr. 
Rafferty 's  language 

We  need  to  be  told  once  again  that  the  real  purpose  of  education  is  to  pur- 
sue the  truth,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  supply  our  children  with 
the  intellectual    tools  which  the  race  has  found  to  be  indispensable. 

To  carry  this  observation  to  full  fruition,  the  words  of  Solomon  are  in  point,  "The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge"  (Prov.  1:7).  The  Lord  Himself  declared,  "Thy  word 
is  truth"  (Jn.  17:17),  "And  the  truth  shall  make  you  free"  (Jn.  8:32).  To  get  back  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  endorsed  by  our  forefathers  would  be  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  This 
means  that  the  present  trend  in  education  which  finally  culminated  in  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  ban  prayer  and  Bible  reading  from  the  classroom  of  tax-supported  schools 
needs  to  be  reversed;  it  means  that  the  basic  philosophy  of  education  which  made  this  nation 
great  needs  to  be  restored;  it  means  that  there  needs  to  be  a  new  dedication  to  the  vital  and 
unchanging  verities  of  life  if  this  nation  conceived  in  recognition  of  the  supernatural  and  de- 
termined to  explore  the  benefits  of  divine  beneficence  for  all  shall  long  endure. 
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THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  Homer  A. 
Kent,  Sr.,  Th.D.  Moody  Press,  Chicago, 
1963.    298  pp.,  $4.50. 

The  Pastor  and  His  Work  comes  from  the 
pen  and  experience  of  Dr.  Homer  A.  Kent, 
Sr.,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Brethren  Church  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  for  the  past  twenty-three  years 
has  been  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  and 
Church  History  at  Grace  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Both  his  pastoral  and  teaching  minis- 
tries have  adequately  qualified  him  to  write 
this  volume  in  which  he  shares  both  his  expe- 
rience and  his  theory  with  his  readers. 

Dr.  Kent  divides  his  consideration  of  the 
pastoral  ministry  into  four  areas: 

Part  I,  The  Pastor  and  His  Personal  Af- 
fairs, deals  with  the  pastor's  personal  life, 
his  study,  his  books,  his  ethical  conduct,  and 
his  wife.  Each  chapter  is  tinged  with  reality 
and  contains  many  practical  suggestions  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  every  reader. 

The  Pastor  and  His  Public  Ministry  is  the 
subject  of  Part  II.  In  this  section  Dr.  Kent 
discusses  the  Sunday  morning  worship  serv- 
ice, the  Sunday  evening  service,  the  midweek 
prayer  meeting,  the  evangelistic  meeting,  the 
public  invitation,  the  taking  of  confessions  in 
the  public  service,  administering  baptism  and 
communion,  the  dedication  of  infants,  the  wed- 
ding ceremony,  the  funeral,  and  the  pastor's 
ministry  as  a  public  servant.  Each  chapter 
abounds  with  many  ideas  and  will  serve  as  a 
handbook  to  guide  the  reader  as  he  seeks  guid- 
ance in  relation  to  each  area. 

The  Pastor  in  His  Administrative  Rela- 
tionships, Part  III,  discusses  matters  pertain- 


ing to  licensure,  ordination,  can di dating,  or- 
ganizations of  the  church,  the  financial  prob- 
lem of  the  church,  the  Sunday  School,  and  the 
"Seventy  Group"  (a  group  designed  to  devel- 
op the  members  of  the  church  into  soul  win- 
ners). These  subjects  are  all  given  adequate 
discussion.  The  first  three  chapters  of  this 
section  would  be  particularly  helpful  to  one 
seeking  his  first  pastorate  or  to  one  who  is 
counseling  such  a  man. 

The  final  section,  Part  IV,  The  Pastor 
and  His  Visitation  and  Counseling  Oppor- 
tunities, deals  with  the  important  subjects 
of  pastoral  visitation,  sickroom  visitation, 
and  pastoral  counseling.  In  dealing  with  pas- 
toral visitation,  Dr.  Kent  gives  nine  good 
reasons  why  the  pastor  should  engage  in 
such  a  program,  then  eight  characteristics 
such  a  program  should  have,  several  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  visitation  program  can  be 
organized,  and  concludes  with  setting  forth 
some  results  that  such  a  program  will  yield. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  re -emphasis 
upon  an  area  of  the  pastoral  ministry  that  is 
neglected  and  disparaged  by  many.  Con- 
cerning sickroom  visitation  and  pastoral 
counseling,  Dr.  Kent  lists  suggestions  which 
will  be  of  value  to  those  seeking  guidance  in 
these  areas.' 

Three  other  features  increase  the  value 
of  the  book:  (1)  throughout  its  text  the  author 
suggests  other  texts  which  will  be  of  value  to 
one  seeking  further  information  in  a  given 
area,  i.e.,  in  the  section  on  the  pastor's  li- 
brary, books  which  should  be  included  in  a 
basic  library  are  suggested;  (2)  all  but  three 
of  the  book's  twenty -three  chapters  contain  a 
bibliography  of  other  works  which  one  can 
consult  if  further  research  in  a  given  area  is 
desired;  and  (3)  the  book  is  scripturally  ori- 
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ented.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  book's  out- 
standing feature.  The  author  continually  re- 
fers to  Scripture  either  to  illustrate  or  to 
substantiate  his  points.  This  gives  the  book 
and  the  principles  outlined  therein  an  author- 
ity much  higher  than  that  of  the  author  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  read  the  work 
of  a  man  who  practically  applies  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  to  the  ministry  of  the  pastor 
rather  than  setting  forth  pious  platitudes  in 
the  vacuum  of  human  experience,  divorced 
from  scriptural  authority. 

Readers  of  the  Grace  Journal  should  find 
great  profit  from  reading  this  book.  It  is  the 
type  of  book  that  you  will  want  to  include  in 
your  library.  You  will  want  to  refer  to  it  often 
for  guidance  and  suggestions  in  the  various 
areas  of  pastoral  work,  particularly  if  you  are 
new  to  the  ministry  or  have  men  under  your 
ministry  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  minis  - 
try.  By  all  means  buy  this  book,  read  it,  and 
refer  to  it  often. 


PAUL  R.  FINK 


Grace  Theological  Seminary 


THE  IMPACT  OF  AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALISM.  By  Kenneth  Cauthen.  Harper 
and  Row  Publishers,  New  York,  1962.  290 

pp.,  $6.00. 

Religious  liberalism  has  a  set  of  doubts 
or  denials  that  all  liberals  hold  more  or  less 
in  common.  Yet  the  individual  pattern  of  be- 
liefs and  doubts  varies  considerably  from  man 
to  man.  This  book  provides  a  useful  account 
of  the  systems  of  several  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. A  helpful  concluding  chapter  deals  with 
the  present  heirs  of  the  liberal  tradition. 

The  author  distorts  the  truth  by  his  own 
bias  in  favor  of  the  movement.  He  endorses 
the  assumption  that  liberalism  is  a  version  of 


the  Christian  faith  and  grossly  minimizes 
the  gulf  between  naturalism  and  supernatu- 
ralism.  Consistent  with  this,  he  calls  funda- 
mentalism, as  a  theological  movement,  a 
distinctly  twentieth -century  phenomenon. 
Yet  he  concedes  that  previous  orthodoxy  had 
rested  on  Biblical  authoritarianism.  It  would 
have  been  refreshing  if  he  had  admitted  that 
from  orthodox  Christianity  almost  the  only 
things  liberalism  took  were  its  vocabulary, 
its  institutions  and  its  endowments . 

To  liberals,  a  great  value  of  such  a  book 
as  this  is  in  the  way  it  glosses  over  the  eth- 
ical problem  in  their  past.  Liberals  took  the 
denominations,  schools  and  pulpits  by  stealth, 
representing  themselves  as  Christians  and 
cloaking  their  anti -Biblical  concepts  in  evan- 
gelical language.  This  book  helps  preserve 
that  cloak. 

ROBERT  DELNAY 
Central  Conservative  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 


THE  MODERNS.  By  William  C.  Fletcher. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap- 
ids 6,  Michigan,   1962.    160  pp.,  $3.00. 

Here  in  popular,  readable  language  is  a 
guide  to  several  leading  figures  behind  the 
current  theological  scene.  The  first  section 
treats  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  and  Har- 
nack,  with  certain  of  their  followers,  as  out- 
standing among  the  founders  of  liberalism 
and  modernism.  The  second  section  deals 
with  neo -orthodoxy,  especially  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  Kierkegaard,  Tillich,  Barth  and  Bult- 
mann.  If  the  individual  summaries  may 
seem  overly  brief,  this  very  brevity  will 
render  the  book  useful  to  many. 

A  particular  value  is  the  observation 
that  the  antagonisms  between  neo -orthodoxy 
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and  liberalism  are  not  as  deep  as  it  might  ap- 
pear. The  new  theologians  may,  in  their  view, 
be  correcting  or  disavowing  the  old,  but  both 
schools  have  a  very  great  deal  in  common. 


ROBERT  DELNAY 


Central  Conservative  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 


ADVANCING  THE  SMALLER  LOCAL 
CHURCH.  By  W.  Curry  Mavis.  Light  and 
Life  Press,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  1957.  179 
pp.,  $3.00. 

There  is  no  "magic"  formula  to  bring 
spiritual  and  numerical  growth  to  the  smaller 
local  church  (a  group  with  less  than  150  peo- 
ple). However,  the  author  of  this  work  sets 
forth  a  practical  and  realistic  program  for  its 
advancement.  Professor  of  Pastoral  Work  at 
Asbury  Theological  Seminary  and  Editor  of 
The  Church  Minister,  Dr.  Mavis  firmly  be- 
lieves in  the  need  and  the  success  of  the 
smaller  church.  The  spiritual,  sociological, 
and  psychological  problems  of  the  smaller 
churches  are  both  a  challenge  and  a  discour- 
agement. The  author  states  and  analyzes  the 
problems,  then  suggests  solutions  to  these 
stubborn  areas.  Discouraged  pastors  and 
complacent  church  leaders  should  be  awak- 
ened to  their  opportunities  in  "face-to-face" 
fellowship.  The  smaller  church  needs  a  pur- 
posive and  productive  activity,  plus  a  "suc- 
cess-mindedness."  The  door  of  evangelism  is 
unlocked  by  "person -mindednes s.  "  First 
comes  the  personal  evangelism  of  the  pastor 
of  his  people,  then  follows  the  touch  of  the 
people  with  their  neighbors .  The  church  which 
lacks  a  burden  for  its  area  is  a  failure. 

Dr.  Mavis  handles  well  the  acute  prob- 
lems of  getting  people  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity, maintaining  morale,  and  obtaining  nec- 
essary finances  for  programs.    The  following 


sections  are  considered  especially  helpful: 
(1)  the  pastor's  care  of  his  flock  on  pages 
129-141;  (2)  the  primacy  of  preaching  on 
pages  150-156;  (3)  organization  and  conduc- 
tion of  visitation  on  pages  169-174;  (4)  in- 
struction on  revival  services  on  pages  174- 
179;  (5)  a  chart  to  rate  the  church  in  the  six 
major  areas  of  organization,  stewardship - 
finance,  public  relations -publicity,  worship, 
Christian  education,  and  evangelism  on  the 
unnumbered  pages  of  the  Appendix. 

Having  a  profitable  content  marked  off 
in  good  divisions,  this  book  will  serve  as  a 
ready  reference  for  the  pastors  and  leaders 
in  the  smaller  local  church. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


EXPOSITORY  PREACHING  WITHOUT 
NOTES.  By  Charles  W.  Koller,  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1962.  132 
pp.,  $2.50. 

This  book  represents  a  new  effort  to 
present  a  very  strategic  subject  in  a  minis- 
ter's life  in  interesting  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage. Homiletics  is  explained  by  example, 
rather  than  definition  alone,  and  provides  a 
refresher  for  men  already  in  the  field.  It 
can  be  easily  adapted  for  a  classroom  text- 
book, having  been  the  result  of  classroom 
presentation  over  many  years  at  Northern 
Baptist  Seminary. 

The  entire  book  is  a  veritable  gold  mine 
of  treasured  instruction  and  advice  for  men 
interested  in  forceful,  Bible -centered  preach- 
ing. Expository  preaching  is  not  consid- 
ered as  a  "form"  but  as  a  "method"  in  pre- 
senting the  Word.  His  outlook  toward  the 
importance  of  a  good  homiletical  knowledge 
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is  stated  in  these  words:  "but  in  order  to  be 
well  received,  the  sermon  must  have  unity, 
structure,  aim  and  progression;  it  must  be 
sustained  by  Biblical  authority,  and  must  be 
intelligently  presented. " 

The  perennial  problem  of  attempting  to 
reconcile  the  primary  need  for  content  with 
the  means  to  communicate  that  content  is  well 
handled  by  this  author.  He  clearly  shows  that 
a  harmony  between  the  two  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  there  is  to  be  the  presentation  of 
sermons  that  will  grip  the  people  and  cause 
them  to  act  upon  what  they  hear.  He  empha- 
sizes that  mere  memory  of  a  manuscript  is 
not  the  secret  to  proper  delivery  of  a  vital, 
living  message. 

The  content  of  his  book  would  have  been 
suggested  better  had  it  been  entitled,  "Expos- 
itory Preaching  Without  Manuscripts."  For 
an  up-to-date,  concise  study  and  survey  of  the 
ministry  of  good  preaching  this  book  is  well 
recommended. 


MILTON  WM.  JONES 


Portland,   Oregon 


THE  TREASURY  OF  RELIGIOUS  VERSE. 
Compiled  by  Donald  T.  Kauffman.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  Westwood,  New  Jersey, 
1962.    371  pp.,   $4.95. 

Rev.  Donald  T.  Kauffman,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  has 
compiled  600  religious  selections  from  almost 
300  poetic  authors  and  sources.  His  selec- 
tions range  from  the  Chippewa  Indians  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  from  William  Shake- 
speare to  Annie  Johnson  Flint.  There  are  con- 
tributions from  the  old  poetic  masters  as 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Cowper,  and  from 
the  contemporary  lyricists  as  Robert  Frost, 
Carl  Sandberg,  and  T.  S.  Eliot.      The    diffi- 


culty of  the  compiler's  task  is  worthy  of 
note,  because  some  of  the  selections  are 
from  authors  not  considered  primarily  as 
poets  of  religious  thought,  for  example, 
Bliss  Carman.  Although  the  Contents  in- 
cludes five  major  headings  with  thirty-three 
interspersed  topics,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  this  work  is  four  comprehensive  indexes: 
(1)  Titles  and  First  Lines;  (2)  Subjects  (over 
140  listings);  (3)  Authors;  (4)  Special  Days 
and  Occasions  (over  50  listings). 

Some  readers  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
small  number  of  verses  taken  from  favorites 
as  Fanny  Crosby,  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
There  are  no  contributions  gathered  from 
the  works  of  A.  B.  Simpson,  Oswald  J. 
Smith,  or  H.  H.  Savage.  On  the  back  flap  of 
the  publisher's  jacket  John  Bunyan  is  adver- 
tised as  a  contributing  author.  However, 
only  one  short  selection  of  three  stanzas  is 
taken  from  his  writings .  A  few  recognized 
Roman  Catholics  have  some  of  their  works 
included:  Loyola  (founder  of  the  Jesuits); 
Teresa  (founder  of  the  Discalced  Carmel- 
ites); Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (reputed  founder 
of  the  Knights  Templar).  Kauffman  sprinkles 
several  Biblical  portions  among  the  religious 
verses.  But  the  minister  who  makes  the 
Word  of  God  central  in  his  service  will  be 
disappointed  with  the  meager  poetic  selec- 
tions on  the  Bible.  There  are  more  poems 
listed  for  Labor  Day  and  Brotherhood  Week 
than  for  Easter  and  the  Cross.  Works  on  the 
Rapture,  the  Second  Coming,  and  the  King- 
dom are  very  noticeable  by  their  absence. 
Except  for  the  poem  "We  Are  Living,  We 
Are  Dwelling"  by  Arthur  C.  Coxe  (pp.  301, 
302),  there  are  no  selections  on  missions  or 
evangelism.  There  is  only  one  poem  listed 
for  New  Year's  Day  (p.  302)  and  one  on  the 
Jews  (p.  69).  The  presentations  on  sin  and 
salvation  lack  the  strong  impact  to  bring  ac- 
tion or  a  clear-cut  decision  for  Christ.  This 
reviewer   misses    listings    or  selections  on 
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the  following:  assurance,  confession,  conse- 
cration, forgiveness,  heaven,  perseverance, 
promise,  punishment,  redemption  (atone- 
ment), resurrection  of  the  saints,  soul -win- 
ning, temperance,  warnings,  and  wrath. 

Attractively  bound,  this  anthology  would 
be  very  acceptable  for  public  and  school  li- 
braries. Although  limited  in  its  scope  of 
service,  this  volume  will  be  good  source  ma- 
terial for  writers  and  public  speakers . 


into  two  parts,  history  of  worship  (chapters 
l-3)and  the  practical  side  of  worship  (4-13). 
In  chapter  one  Mr.  Schalm  traces  the  origi- 
nation of  the  English  word  "worship"  back  to 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  root  meaning  "worth- 
ship."  He  then  notes  that  true  worship 
springs  from  the  recognition  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  "worth-ship"  of  God.  Worship 
is  not  a  series  of  acts  or  rituals  - -lots  of 
motion- -but  proper  reverence,  respect,  and 
love  for  God. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  CHURCH  AT  WORSHIP.  By  Bernard 
Schalm.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1962.     108  pp.,  $1.95. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  aid  minis- 
ters, musicians,  and  laymen  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Worship  Hour  and  to  make  this 
hour  more  meaningful  and  inspirational  to  the 
worshipper.  The  Head  of  the  New  Testament 
Department  at  the  Christian  Training  Institute 
at  Edmonton,  Canada,  Bernard  Schalm,  de- 
cries the  thought  of  returning  to  the  emotion- 
al, spontaneous  type  of  service  of  the  last 
century.  He  would  keep  step  with  those  who 
desire  to  return  to  the  liturgical  and  more 
orderly  form  of  worship  service.  He  believes 
that  each  denomination  should  make  a  re- 
examination of  its  foundation  in  the  light  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Sociological  environment  should 
not  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  the  form  and 
order  in  worship;  but  theology  should  be  the 
final  authority  in  the  acceptance  and  rejection 
of  such  form  and  order.  Only  by  a  recovery 
of  the  theological  significance  of  Christian 
worship  can  the  Church  become  the  God- 
planned  revolutionary  force  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  in  society  as  a  whole. 

The  author  divides  his  thirteen  chapters 


In  early  Christianity  (as  discussed  in 
chapters  2-4)  worship  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  believer's  life.  His  honor  to  the 
Father  was  a  natural  result  of  the  new  son- 
ship  in  God  through  Christ.  Mr.  Schalm 
concludes  that  our  worship  should  be  as 
theirs,  a  fresh,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  God. 
It  should  overflow  from  the  abundant  life  in 
Christ  Jesus .  To  properly  worship  God,  man 
must  prepare  his  body,  his  soul,  and  the 
house  of  worship  prior  to  the  Sunday  serv- 
ice! 

In  the  very  helpful  portions  of  this  work 
(chapters  6-11),  the  author  discusses  the  use 
of  prayer,  music,  offering,  the  Bible,  bap- 
tism, and  communion  in  worship.  He  briefly 
and  interestingly  sketches  the  history  of 
each  of  the  above,  and  then  he  broadly  out- 
lines how  to  make  each  part  meaningful  to 
the  worshipper.  He  notes  that  methods  of 
worship  must  be  re-examined  by  each  gen- 
eration and  adjusted  to  the  mode  or  charac- 
ter of  the  time.  In  that  the  author  deals  with 
controversial  issues,  some  readers  will  dis- 
agree with  his  conclusions  (e.g.,  his  rele- 
gation of  gospel  songs  to  the  home,  pp.  54- 
56).  However,  the  usefulness  of  his  material 
far  outweighs  any  irritation  which  might 
arise  from  disagreement.  For  the  alert 
minister,  the  author  supplies  several  good 
sermon  outlines  (e.g.,  the  seven-fold  mean- 
ing of  communion  to  the  worshipper,  pp.  94- 
96).    This  book  is  a  part  of  the  new  Minis- 
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ter's  Handbook  Series  from  Baker  Book  House. 

Since  there  is  a  dearth  of  books  on  the 
subject  of  worship,  especially  the  practical 
aspects,  the  reviewer  welcomes  and  recom- 
mends this  work. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


INDEPENDENT  BIBLE  STUDY.  By  Irving  L. 
Jensen.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1963.  188 
pp.,   $3.50. 

This  book  is  not  for  a  lazy  Bible  student! 
He  who  carefully  follows  the  instructions  of 
this  book  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  analyze 
his  Bible.  Dr.  Irving  L.  Jensen,  Chairman  of 
the  Bible  Department  at  Bryan  College,  Day- 
ton, Tennessee,  encourages  people  to  dis- 
cover, enjoy,  and  share  the  truths  of  God's 
Word.  In  his  five  chapters  with  more  than 
twenty  charts  and  illustrations,  the  author  ex- 
plains Bible  study  by  the  inductive  method  and 
the  analytical  chart.  By  "independent"  Bible 
study,  the  author  does  not  mean  an  original 
study  with  an  attitude  of  self-sufficiency  apart 
from  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
rather  his  program  calls  for  study  of  a  first- 
hand character  and  a  personal  striving  to 
grow  spiritually.  He  recommends  that  the 
students  should  carefully  examine  the  text, 
seek  its  meaning,  and  make  a  practical  appli- 
cation. The  three  eyes  of  the  student  are  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  physical  eye,  and  a  pencil. 

Chapters  one  and  two,  "The  Bible  as  Lit- 
erature" and  "The  Inductive  Method  of  Study,  " 
respectively,  are  interestingly  and  intellec- 
tually presented.  The  average  layman  would 
have  neither  the  background  to  grasp  nor  the 
interest  to  pursue  this  study.  A  pastor  could 
digest  the  material  and  present  it  in  a  con- 


densed, simpler  form.  The  author's  dis- 
cussion of  the  student  and  his  necessary 
equipment  (chapter  3)  is  enlightening.  Be- 
cause of  its  accuracy  and  clear  paragraph 
divisions,  Dr.  Jensen  recommends  the  A- 
merican  Standard  Version  (ASV)  as  the  basic 
study  Bible.  He  briefly  states  the  benefits  of 
each  of  the  other  translations  or  versions 
which  he  recommends.  Some  readers  will 
disagree  with  Dr.  Jensen's  employment  of 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  (RSV)  without 
a  danger  signal  being  raised  (p.  99).  There 
are  many  pastors,  teachers,  and  students 
who  feel  that  the  RSV  is  clouded  with  un- 
tenable theological  presuppositions.  For  his 
benefit,  the  author  might  have  chosen  an- 
other passage  to  criticize  in  the  New  English 
Bible  than  II  Timothy  3:16  (pp.  162,  163), 
because  the  rendering  of  this  passage  in  his 
chosen  ASV  is  as  glittering  and  disappointing 
in  error. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  ex- 
plain the  construction  and  practical  uses  of 
the  analytical  chart.  The  author  ushers  the 
reader  through  steps  of  preliminary  opera- 
tion (e.g. ,  choice  of  a  paragraph  title),  main 
topical  study,  textual  re-creation,  supple- 
mentary studies,  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation. Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  values 
in  analysis  are  personal  benefit  and  then 
impartation  to  others.  In  addition  to  the 
Table  of  Contents,  the  author  has  prepared  a 
list  of  charts  and  illustrations  (p.  13),  two 
appendixes  (pp.  167-178),  a  glossary  (pp. 
179-181),  bibliography  (pp.  183-186),  and  a 
general  index  (pp.  187,  188).  Students  of 
Bible  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  will 
find  a  rewarding  experience  in  this  study 
method. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
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FOCUS.    By  Anna  J.  Lindgren.    Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  reprinted  1962.    153  pp.,  $2.95. 

Esther  Winge,  a  Swedish  immigrant  girl, 
shares  her  thoughts,  emotions,  and  activities 
as  she  seeks  for  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life. 
Her  story,  unraveled  in  a  personal  diary, 
travels  through  introspection,  philosophy,  and 
materialism  to  Christ.  She  searches  for  the 
highest  good  in  unions,  the  labor  movement, 
social  service,  friendship,  and  love.  Finally, 
her  focus  sets  on  the  satisfying  reality,  the 
Bread  of  Life. 

Focus  was  a  Swedish  best  seller  in  the 
early  thirties  and  was  published  under  the 
title  Esther  Winge.  A  former  Swedish  school 
teacher,  Miss  Lindgren  came  to  America  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  accepted  Christ  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  and 
taught  several  years  in  the  Swedish  Depart- 
ment of  Moody  Bible  Institute.  It  is  suggested 
that  many  of  Miss  Lindgren's  inner  thoughts 
and  struggling  emotions  are  revealed  in  the 
character  of  Esther  Winge.  One  sentence  of 
the  story  appears  to  be  unfinished,  "Your  code 
of  ethics  is  a  social"  (p.  127,  line  2).  The 
author  demonstrates  a  wide  interest  in  secu- 
lar literature.  This  book  will  appeal  espe- 
cially to  college -level  adults. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


BIBLE  TREASURES.  By  Ivor  Powell.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Ameri- 
can Edition  1960.    182  pp.,  $2.50. 


truths  are  pressed  home  in  a  refreshing,  de- 
lightful way.  His  eighty -two  sketches  range 
from  Adam  to  the  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Each  sketch  is  composed  of  an  outline  divid- 
ed into  three  to  eight  parts  and  the  whole 
sketch  is  treated  in  two  pages.  Many  excel- 
lent sermons,  Sunday  School  lessons,  and 
talks  could  be  built  on  these  sketches.  The 
adaptability  of  the  material  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  feature  of  this  book.  Because  of  his 
striking,  almost  tantalizing,  sketch  titles, 
Powell  will  cause  many  to  read  the  whole 
book  at  one  sitting.  Examples  of  his  excel- 
lent titles  are  "Joseph  .  .  .  whose  funeral 
lasted  450  years,  "  "The  Gardener  .  .  .  who 
neglected  his  weeding,  "  and  "Four  Midgets 
.  .  .  and  their  secret  of  strength.  "  Through- 
out the  book,  source  Scriptures  are  noted 
beneath  each  title  on  its  respective  page. 
The  Index  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  abbre- 
viated sketch  titles  (pp.  165,  166).  Another 
aid  for  the  reader  is  a  combined  and  com- 
prehensive Bible  index  to  cover  Powell's 
trilogy,  Bible  Cameos,  Bible  Pinnacles,  and 
Bible  Treasures  (pp.  167-182).  For  the  sake 
of  variety,  interest,  and  profit,  Powell  deals 
with  some  characters  of  lesser  note  (e.g., 
Barzillai,  Jabez),  treats  some  sketches  as 
personal  letters  (e.g. ,  "Dear  Mr.  Inn-Keep- 
er, "p.  103),  and  utilizes  illustrations  (e.g., 
Josephus's  identification  of  the  widow  sus- 
tained by  Elisha  as  being  the  wife  of  Obad- 
iah,  pp.  33,  34).  Feasting  on  expressions 
or  phrases  as  "scintillating  gems,  "  standing 
"respondent,  "  a  storm  that  "swirled  around 
his  soul,  "  and  a  slave  who  "absconded  from 
his  master,"  the  reader  is  drawn  into  a  most 
picturesque  pageantry.  Powell's  alliterations 
are  unexcelled. 


Evangelist  Ivor  Powell,  widely  known  as 
"The  Man  from  Wales,  "is  a  master  with  the 
pictorial  pen.  By  means  of  choice,  eloquent 
language,  he  makes  Bible  characters  and  sto- 
ries come  alive.    The  pointed  lessons  of  Bible 


Perhaps  the  author  raises  more  prob- 
lems than  can  be  solved  by  the  following 
criticisms  of  the  Apostle  Paul:  (1)  Paul  and 
Barnabas 's  dissension  over  John  Mark  was  a 
"foolish  quarrel"  and   sinful  on  the   part  of 
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both  apostles  (pp.  129,  130).  (2)  Paul  was  re- 
gretful and  frustrated  when  he  failed  to  preach 
the  cross  on  Mars  Hill,  but  he  corrected  this 
error  at  Corinth  by  preaching  nothing  "save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified"  (pp„  131, 
132)„  (3)  Paul  should  have  remained  in  his 
calling  to  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  continually 
causing  himself  trouble  by  an  insistence  to 
preach  to  the  Jews  also  (pp„  133,   134). 

This  book  will  enjoy  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  believers ,  A  spiritual  blessing  a  - 
waits  the  attentive  reader. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  NEW  CREATION  AS  METROPOLIS.  By 
Gibson  Winter,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,   1963.    152  pp.,  $3.95. 

This  book  will  evoke  deep  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers,  but  it  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  sociological,  economical,  and  spiritual 
problems  of  our  country  or  the  world.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Ethics  and  Society  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Gibson  Winter  designs  the  Church's 
task  in  an  urban  world.  The  Church  must  ac- 
knowledge the  metropolis  as  the  basic  unit  of 
society  and  produce  disciplined  lay  communi- 
ties of  life  and  theological  reflection  to  live 
out  her  saving  history.  When  the  metropolitan 
area  mushroomed  by  industrialization,  the 
changing  communities  moved  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  pastors.  The  Church  is  presently 
isolated  from  the  moving  forces  of  society.  It 
is  time  for  the  Church  to  redefine  religious 
situations,  reconsider  the  platforms  for  her 
religious  operation,  and  reconceive  her  reli- 
gious activities.  Private,  independent  inter- 
ests must  give  place  to  interdependence.  One- 
ness of  mankind  must  be  created  out  of  the 


chaos  of  races  and  classes  in  the  urban 
area.  The  lay  Servanthood,  theologically 
self-conscious  and  socially  alert,  must  be 
the  instruments  to  bring  about  a  unified, 
interdependent,  reconciled  society  (metrop- 
olis). 

Dr.  Winter  takes  great  pains  to  depre- 
ciate the  Billy  Graham  movement  (pp.  13-20, 
31).  Apparently  to  the  author,  Billy  Graham 
represents  the  Pietistic  movement  or  the 
fundamental  core  which  has  persisted  since 
the  Reformation.  The  Graham  crusades  are 
credited  with  limited  and  incomplete  stress 
on  individual  conversion  and  subjective  de- 
cisions. Christianity  has  been  reduced  to 
mere  subjective  feeling.  Pietism  with  indi- 
vidual salvation  opposes  the  servant  Church 
or  the  Christianity  of  the  age  to  come.  The 
Pietistic  movement  causes  division  of  energy 
and  resource,  distorts  the  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
distracts  Christianity  from  its  true  task. 
The  author  further  states  that  the  Church  is 
not  here  to  cultivate  emotions  or  moral  in- 
tegrity of  its  members.  The  gospel  of  yes- 
terday is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  trials 
and  testings  of  today.  Stewardship  in  the 
Church  is  nothing  more  than  a  fund  raising 
"gimmick. " 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  author,  the  la- 
ity are  to  become  the  prophetic  fellowship 
which  must  get  men  to  reflect  upon  their  re- 
sponsibility for  shaping  the  future.  The  only 
commitment  of  the  laity  would  be  to  the  New 
Mankind.  The  Eucharist  event  (I  Cor.  11) 
would  be  primarily  the  embodiment  of  the 
New  Mankind  within  the  community,  and  it 
would  show  forth  the  risen  Body,  and  this 
Body  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  New  Man- 
kind. The  Church  cannot  have  a  suprahis- 
tory,  but  she  must  be  a  partner  with  Christ 
in  construction  of  the  New  Mankind.  This 
work  was  initiated  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
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Dr.  Winter  believes  that  fear  has  blotted 
out  the  awareness  of  our  common  interde- 
pendence in  the  metropolis.  Fear  has  built 
the  walls  of  segregation.  Fear  can  be  over- 
come by  personal  interdependence.  The  serv- 
ant Church  must  acknowledge  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  residence,  education,  employ- 
ment, and  human  fraternity  (p.  90).  The  bro- 
ken communications  (e.g.,  juvenile  delin- 
quency from  broken  communication  in  the 
neighborhood)  must  be  restored  by  the  serv- 
ant Church.  The  "love"  of  the  Church  could 
even  penetrate  the  walls  which  separate  the 
East  and  the  West.  Man  is  a  co -being  and 
finds  his  true  self  in  relationship  to  others. 
The  author  suggests  his  extreme  case,  "... 
the  identity  of  the  white  man  in  the  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  the  way  the  Negro 
sees  him  and  how  he  understands  the  Negro." 
His  identity  and  meaning  of  life  is  bound  with 
the  impersonal  world.  Freedom  is  the  power 
to  conform  to  this  impersonal  world.  The 
servant  Church  must  lead  in  racial  desegre- 
gation and  produce  a  stable,  communal  life 
free  from  economic  stress. 

The  author  uses  many  Biblical  terms  such 
as  "sin, "  "reconciliation, "  and  "new  crea- 
tion, "  but  the  terms  do  not  carry  the  orthodox 
meaning.  It  appears  that  he  denies  the  validi- 
ty of  the  Genesis  account  (p.  44),  verbal  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  (p.  46),  and  the 
need  of  personal  salvation  from  sin  (pp.  13- 
20).  The  proposed  idea  of  this  book  infringes 
on  the  freedom  to  choose  neighbors,  employ- 
ees, fellowships,  etc.  The  right  to  rise  above 
one's  circumstance  or  to  use  one's  legal  gain 
as  seen  fit  is  demolished  herein.  Instead  of 
removing  fear  and  hatred,  the  metropolis 
would  multiply  these  and  other  distasteful  fea- 
tures. The  minority  would  rule  the  majority. 
The  primary  problem  in  Christianity  is  not 
the  metropolis  but  apostasy.  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  failed  in  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  but  the  Church  will  never  end  because 


Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  building  the  Church 
(Matt.  16:16-18).  The  New  Birth  and  not  the 
New  Mankind  is  still  the  message  of  the 
Church.  The  New  Birth  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment for  entrance  into  the  Body  of  Christ. 
We  have  an  unchanging  Christ  for  a  changing 
world. 


JAMES  H.  GABHART 


Union  Gospel  Church 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


GREAT  SERMONS  ON  THE  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST  by  celebrated  preachers.  Com- 
piled by  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  W.  A.  Wilde  Com- 
pany, Natick,  Massachusetts,  1963.  236  pp., 
$4.50. 

The  purpose  of  the  compiler  of  this  val- 
uable volume  is  clearly  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction. It  is  to  gather  together  some  of  the 
greatest  sermons  available  in  the  English 
language  on  the  subject  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
choosing  sermons  preached  on  the  texts  gen- 
erally recognized  as  most  important  in  the 
Nativity  narratives. 

Great  sermons  are  certainly  difficult  to 
select  if  not  to  discover,  but  Dr.  Smith  has 
picked  some  of  the  great  ones  and  this  book 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  any  minister  who 
wishes  some  fresh  sermonic  inspiration  on 
this  subject  and  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  his  library  in  other  ways.  In  this  volume 
are  gathered  fifteen  sermons  on  twelve  texts 
by  ten  great  pulpiteers.  Included  is  a  short 
and  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  each 
of  the  great  preachers,  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  observance  of  Christmas  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  few  words  about  the  names 
used  for  the  Christmas  season,  a  probable 
sequence  of  the  nativity  events  as  recorded 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the    subjects  related   to  the  nativity  narra- 
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tives,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant books  on  the  subject  of  Christmas .  This 
last  list  is  in  addition  to  the  more  specific 
short  bibliography  given  at  the  close  of  the 
sermons  printed,,  Therefore  this  book  is  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  literature  published  on 
the  birth  of  Christ  as  well  as  inspiration  from 
the  sermons  themselves. 

One  or  two  of  the  sermons  chosen  may  be 
disappointing  in  a  group  called  "great.  "  This 
must,  of  course,  be  a  personal  observation 
and  may  well  stem  from  the  influence  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  preached.  Four  of 
the  messages  which  blessed  the  writer  of  the 
review  most  with  their  freshness  and  needed 
emphasis  were:  H.  P.  Liddon's  "Mary,  Our 
Model  in  Praising  God"  on  Luke  1:46-48,  a 
beautiful  consideration  of  the  Magnificat, 
H.  P.  Liddon's  "Results  of  Christ's  First 
Coming"  on  the  much  neglected  text,  Luke 
2:34,  Thomas  A.  Gurney's  "The  Sign  and  the 
Sword"  on  the  same  text,  G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan's "The  Word  Became  Flesh"  on  John  1:14, 
which  is  a  deep  and  soul  thrilling  expansion  of 
his  treatment  of  this  text  in  his  commentary 
on  John's  gospel. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  introduction,  states  that 
this  is  the  first  in  a  proposed  series  of  seven 
such  volumes  of  great  sermons,  the  others  to 
be  on  the  subjects  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ,  the  Preeminence  of  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Word  of  God.  I,  for  one,  shall 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  publi- 
cation of  these  volumes. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  see  this  and  the 
following  books  in  the  series  made  more  a- 
vailable  to  ministers  of  modest  means .  I  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  know  why  a  volume  of 
this  nature  and  size  should  carry  a  price  tag 
quite  so  high,  being  of  good  but  standard  hard 
back  binding  and  paper.  It  might  be  well  if 
those  to  follow  would  be  published     in  paper- 


back  as  well  as  the   hard  and  more  costly 
binding. 

CHARLES  ASHMAN,  JR. 
Winona  Lake  Brethren  Church 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


CULTS  AND  ISMS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
by  J.  Oswald  Sanders .  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  revised 
1962.    167  pp.,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Sanders  considers  in  this  volume 
the  beliefs  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Spiritism, 
Christian  Science,  Unity,  Unitarianism,  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses,  Theosophy,  Christadel- 
phianism  and  Mormonism.  In  addition,  the 
author  deals  with  British-Israelism,  Free- 
masonry and  the  Healing  Movement,  groups 
which  are  often  overlooked  in  such  a  book. 
With  careful  insight  and  understanding  he 
exposes  their  errors  and  weaknesses  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  teaching.  He  also  has  a 
concluding  chapter  on  several  other  cultic 
groups  which  are  quite  small  in  comparison 
with  those  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. These  include  Anthroposophy,  the  Coo- 
neyites,  the  I  Am  cult  and  Rosicrucianism, 
among  others. 

The  reviewer  of  this  book  is  impressed 
with  the  compact  way  in  which  this  New  Zea- 
land author  has  dealt  with  each  one  of  the 
groups  in  his  chapters  without  burdening  his 
readers  with  a  lot  of  relatively  unimportant 
details.  He  has  concisely  presented  the  er- 
rors in  connection  with  each  cult  and  then 
has  refuted  these  errors  with  the  Word  of 
God.  He  has  evidently  felt  that  the  matter 
pressing  for  consideration  in  these  varia- 
tions from  orthodoxy  is  not  the  failures  of 
their  leaders  in  the  matter  of  living  but 
rather  the  departures  from  true  doctrine  that 
have  challenged  the  Christian  faith.  He  has 
succeeded   in   presenting  pertinent  material 
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that  other  authors  of  similar  works  seem  to 
have  overlooked. 

The  reviewer  would  recommend  this  work 
as  a  splendid  textbook  for  Bible  classes,  Sun- 
day School  classes  or  similar  groups  which 
desire  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  var- 
ious false  cults  of  the  day.  It  will  also  be  a 
good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  laymen  who 
may  be  tempted  to  enter  into  one  of  these 
false  groups.  For  a  more  involved  study  one 
needs  such  a  work  as  J.  K.  Van  Baalen's  Chaos 
of  Cults  which  Sanders  himself  recommends 
as  the  best  book  on  the  subject  he  has  read. 

HOMER  A.  KENT,   SR. 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 


CALVIN:  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HIS  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.  By  Francois  Wen- 
del  (Tr.  by  Philip  Mairet).  Harper  &  Row, 
Publishers,  New  York  and  Evanston,  1963. 
383  pp.,  $6.00. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts . 
The  first  has  to  do  with  a  biographical  outline 
of  the  subject  of  the  book  and  presents  this 
material  in  three  appealing  chapters.  The 
first  of  these  deals  with  "The  Young  Calvin" 
from  his  birth,  early  education  and  through 
his  conversion  experience.  The  second  chap- 
ter considers  the  period  in  his  life  "From  the 
First  to  the  Second  Period  at  Geneva."  The 
third  chapter  discusses  "The  Organization  of 
the  Church  in  Geneva  and  the  Struggle  for 
Orthodoxy."  This  first  section  of  the  book  is 
the  work  of  a  scholar  who  is  acquainted  with 
all  the  available  source  material  and  who 
knows  how  to  choose  the  important  matter  to 
use  in  a  book  like  this  without  becoming  ver- 
bose. Wendel  devotes  107  pages  to  Ms  biog- 
raphical sketch  and  every  student  of  the  life 
of  Calvin  will  surely  want  to  consult  this  fas  - 


cinating  material  and  note  the  over  250  doc- 
umentary citations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages . 

Part  Two  of  the  book  is  entitled,  The 
Theological  Doctrine.  In  this  section  there 
are  five  profusely  documented  chapters  in 
which  the  author  carefully  analyzes  the  the- 
ological position  of  Calvin.  He  makes  large 
use  of  Calvin's  Institutes  in  his  presenta- 
tion, and  shows  how  its  author  came  by  much 
of  the  material  incorporated  in  this  classic 
work,  such  as  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  others  of  the  Church  Fathers 
and  various  scholastic  writers.  He  shows 
Calvin's  debt  to  such  men  of  the  Reformation 
as  Luther,  Zwingli,  Bucer,  Oecolampadius 
and  others.  He  presents  in  the  course  of 
these  five  chapters  Calvin's  concept  of  such 
doctrines  as  that  of  God  as  creator  and  sov- 
ereign ruler  of  the  world,  God  as  redeemer 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination  in  all  of  its  ramifications,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  various  fac- 
ets, and  in  his  last  chapter  he  deals  with  the 
external  means  which  God  has  provided  for 
the  Christian's  well-being  such  as  the 
Church,  the  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Professor  Wendel  is  well  qualified  for 
his  task  in  writing  this  book,  being  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at 
Strasbourg  and  is  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing experts  on  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Reformation.  The  writer  of  this 
review  would  recommend  this  new  book  as  a 
splendid  guide  for  all  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  careful  study  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  John  Calvin. 

HOMER  A.   KENT,   SR. 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 
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THE  NEW  BIBLE  SURVEY.  By  J.  Lawrence 
Eason.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,   1963.    538  pp.    $6.95 

Dr.  Eason,  for  thirty -six  years  a  univer- 
sity professor  of  English  and  Literature,  has 
published  two  previous  works,  both  textbooks 
on  English  composition.  This  background 
would  certainly  help  to  explain  why  this  book 
is  so  well  written. 

The  New  Bible  Survey  is  designed  for  use 
in  introductory  Bible  survey  courses  in  Bible 
colleges,  and  Christian  liberal  arts  colleges. 
The  book  divides  the  Bible  into  eight  divisions 
for  reading  and  study  purposes.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament has  four  divisions:  (1)  The  Historical 
Books  (Genesis  -  Nehemiah),  (2)  The  Psalms, 
(3)  Books  by  the  Wise  Men  of  Israel  (Proverbs  - 
Song  of  Solomon),  and  (4)  The  Prophetical  Books 
(Joel  -  Malachi).  The  New  Testament  likewise 
has  four  divisions:  (1)  The  Gospels,  (2)  The 
Book  of  Acts,  (3)  The  Letters  of  Paul,  and  (4) 
The  Letters  of  the  Apostles  James,  Peter, 
Jude  and  John.  This  seems  to  be  a  different 
and  refreshing  method  of  organizing  and  ar- 
ranging the  Biblical  material.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial introduction  for  each  of  these  main  divi- 
sions as  well  as  individual  introductions  to 
each  of  the  66  books.  Finally,  each  of  the 
books  has  a  selected  reading  list  which  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  book. 

In  looking  at  the  New  Bible  Survey  more  in 
detail  there  are  several  conservative  criti- 
cisms that  this  reviewer  should  like  to  make. 
First,  there  is  no  mention  of  how  we  got  our 
Bible.  There  is  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to 
the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  but  nothing 
on  manuscripts  and  how  they  would  differ  from 
versions.    This  is,  indeed,  disappointing. 

Second,  while  I  realize  that  a  book  of  this 
kind  must  be  concise  and  give  just  the  bare  es- 
sentials for  each  book,  still  one  wonders  at  the 
scant  treatment  of  some  books.  For  example, 
the  book  of  Leviticus  is  given  only  a  page  and 


a  half  with  no  mention  of  the  five  great  offer- 
ings and  their  relationship  to  Christ.  The  Day 
of  Atonement  is  completely  ignored. 

Third,  some  of  Dr.  Eason 's  statements  are 
difficult  for  me  to  reconcile.  For  example, 
". .  .many  modern  readers,  quite  properly,  feel 
that  each  of  the  'seven  days'  of  Creation  may 
well  represent  vast  periods  of  Creation  time.  " 
(p.  70)  Yet  a  little  later  he  remarks,  "In  fact, 
it  is  a  good  rule  in  the  reading  of  Scripture  to 
take  the  text  at  its  face  value."  (p.  74)  Then 
too,  in  reference  to  Revelation  12-14,  we  read 
". .  .in  these  chapters  the  Woman  is  the  Church 
of  the  covenants  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, which  bore  a  manchild,  the  Messiah 
and  the  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world."  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  woman  that  bore  the 
man-child  is  Israel,  not  a  combination  of  Israel 
and  the  church. 

Fourth,  something  needs  to  be  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  many  bibliographies  that  are  given. 
Each  selective  List  is  heavily  laden  with  liberal 
works.  There  should  have  been  phrases  point- 
ing out  how  radically  liberal  some  of  the  se- 
lected books  really  are.  The  untrained  Bible 
student  is  not  guided  as  to  what  works  are  de- 
pendable and  what  are  not.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
real  weakness  in  the  book.  I  am  not  objecting 
to  their  inclusion,  but  the  beginning  Bible  stu- 
dent needs  to  be  warned.  One  wonders  also 
why  some  of  the  excellent  conservative  works 
are  not  listed,  e.g.  Explore  the  Book  by  J. 
Sidlow  Baxter,  The  Word  of  God  in  History  by 
Loyal  R.  Ringenberg,  The  Treasury  of  David 
by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan's 
superb  works  on  Matthew  and  Acts . 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms  the  volume 
should  prove  exceedingly  helpful.  Dr.  Eason 
would  most  certainly  be  included  in  the  ranks 
of  conservative  scholarship.  I  commend  the 
volume  with  the  above-mentioned  reservations. 


RICHARD  G.    MESSNER 


Grace  College 
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JESUS'  TITLE  TO  THE  THRONE  OF  DAVID. 
By  W.  W.  Barndollar.  The  Dunham  Publishing 
Company,  Findlay,  Ohio.  1963.  151  pages, 
$2.50 

This  volume  is  not  only  a  serious  addition 
to  the  present  literature  in  the  field  of  escha- 
tology,  but  likewise  will  prove  valuable  in  the 
areas  of  fulfilled  prophecy,  studies  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  related  materials. 

Dr.  Barndollar  is  at  present  professor  of 
Bible  at  Baptist  Bible  Seminary  in  Johnson  City, 
New  York.  He  completed  his  post-graduate 
work  at  Grace  Seminary  and  this  book  is  based 
upon  his  master's  thesis. 

The  author  begins  his  work  with  two  as- 
sumptions: (1)  that  an  earthly  kingdom  with  a 
physical  throne  will  exist  and  (2)  that  the  read- 
er believes  in  the  pre -millennial  return  of 
Christ.  For  those  of  us  who  agree  with  the 
author  this  book  will  add  to  our  position;  how- 
ever, the  contents  are  somewhat  vulnerable  to 
those  who  may  challenge  his  assumptions. 

The  three  great  problems  in  establishing 
Jesus  Christ's  genealogy  are  considered  at 
length.  First,  the  author  maintains  that  Christ 
could  become  heir -apparent  only  through  the 
adoption  by  Joseph  and  that  Mary's  blood  line, 
of  itself,  could  not  have  qualified  him  for  the 
throne.  Second,  the  identical  names  in  the  two 
genealogies  (Matthew  and  Luke)  could  not  refer 
to  the  same  people  in  a  cross  of  these  lines 
since  Christ  would  then  have  received  the  curse 
of  Coniah  through  Mary  and  would  have  been 
rendered  ineligible  as  a  Messianic  king. 
Third,  by  the  perfect  balance  of  God  Christ 
could  inherit  the  throne  and  yet  avoid  the  crip  - 
pling  curse --He  performed  this  in  the  virgin 
birth. 

Two  essentials  are  presented  as  pre-re- 
quisites  to  inheriting  the  Davidic  throne.  One, 
the  person  had  to  be  of  the  royal  family  and 
two,    he  had  to  be  of  the  legal  branch  of  that 


family.     Joseph  fulfilled  both  and  could  pass 
them  on  to  Jesus . 

The  reader  may  be  left  with  one  pressing 
question  in  this  book.  Did  Joseph  ever  know- 
ingly relegate  the  right  of  the  throne  to  Jesus 
or  was  this  merely  assumed  automatically  when 
Joseph  decided  to  accept  the  child?  In  either 
case,  is  there  a  precedence  for  this  in  the  Old 
Testament? 


The  only  objection  to  this  work  is  concern- 
ing several  awkward  statements,  such  as  the 
author's  use  of  the  original  languages  only  as 
secondary  tools  (p.  viii). 

This  book  is  a  thorough,  systematic  study 
of  Christ's  legal  rights  in  anticipation  of  God's 
future  program.  The  reviewer  would  recom- 
mend it  for  every  Christian  who  cares  to  study. 


WILLIAM   L.    COLEMAN 


Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


THEM  HE  GLORIFIED.  By  Bernard  Ramm. 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,   1963.    148  pages,  $3.25. 

Doctor  Ramm  authored  this  volume  to  meet 
a  genuine  need  expressed  in  his  introduction: 
"I  found  no  book  which  systematically  explored 
the  doctrine."  His  years  of  experience  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  as  well  as  large 
range  of  study,  as  evidenced  in  this  book,  make 
him  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Heb- 
rew and  Greek  are  not  essential  to  appreciat- 
ing this  book,  nevertheless  at  least  an  acquain- 
tance with  them  would  prove  helpful.  The  word 
"glory"  is  expounded  from  its  earliest  use  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  carried  to  its  final  use 
of  glorification  in  a  proper  eschatalogical  set- 
ting. Doctor  Ramm's  thoughts  are  well  docu- 
mented, adding  force  to  his  positions . 
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Of  particular  value  to  the  preaching  minis  - 
ter  is  a  chapter  on  "The  Glory  of  Jesus  Christ" 
In  this  section  the  author  examines  Christ's 
pre -incarnate  glory,  glory  in  his  earthly  life, 
in  the  transfiguration,  in  his  death,  in  his  re- 
surrection, his  ascension,  his  second  coming 
and  in  the  ages  to  come.  This  leads  the  author 
to  state,  "One  could  say  that  Christ's  glory  is 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  glory  of 
God.  Thus  the  Son  is  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and 
the  Glory,  and  the  reflection  of  the  glory  of 
God"  (page  30).  Numerous  comparisons  are 
made  between  divine  glory  and  Christ's  glory 
suggesting  proof  of  his  deity. 

Some  readers  may  find  the  chapter  entitled 
"The  Glorification  of  the  Soul"  somewhat  in- 
complete especially  in  regard  to  pinpointing  a 
definition  of  exactly  what  is  being  glorified. 
Other  readers  will  want  to  study  carefully  the 
chapter  concerning  "The  Glorification  of  the 
New  Jerusalem"  in  connection  with  the  last 
chapter,  "Glorification  as  Glorious  Existence," 
as  they  will  prove  informative  and  thought  pro- 
voking. 

This  work  seems  to  be  a  significant  con- 
tribution. The  reviewer  would  encourage  any- 
one to  become  acquainted  with  this  scholarly 
work. 


scholar  and  a  widely  read  individual,  draws  on 
many  and  varied  sources  for  his  illustrative 
material,  especially  from  biography,  history, 
and  poetry.  He  has  an  excellent  vocabulary 
and  a  dignified  manner  of  expressing  himself. 

These  sermons  may  be  considered  typical 
of  Dr.  Todd's  style  and  method  of  sermon- 
ization.  Each  could  be  classified  as  topical  in 
form  dealing  particularly  with  a  doctrine  or 
prominent  Biblical  theme  whose  basic  idea  is 
derived  from  a  short  Bible  text.  This  is 
strengthened  by  interesting  and  varied  sermon 
subjects,  practical  applications,  and  illustra- 
tions. 

In  contrast  to  these  strong  areas  the  chief 
criticisms  of  the  sermons  are  that  Dr.  Todd 
occasionally  falls  into  the  trap  of  developing 
arbitrary  or  weak  points  with  little  or  no  Bib- 
lical support,  of  adding  extraneous,  transitions 
to  introduce  illustrations,  and  at  times  using 
an  unneeded  illustration  or  quotation.  His  Re- 
formed amillennarian  theological  position  is 
naturally  reflected  in  his  work.  However, 
these  sermons  are  helpful,  interesting,  and 
thought  provoking  to  pastor  or  layman. 


DWIGHT   ACOMB 


Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


WILLIAM   L.    COLEMAN 


Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


ANGEL  OF  THE  GARDEN.  By  G.  Hall  Todd. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1961.  96 
pages,  $1.50. 

This  work  presents  a  series  of  eight  Easter 
season  sermons  written  by  Dr.  G.  Hall  Todd, 
the  present  minister  of  the  Arch  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Todd  has  much  the  same  gift  in  the  use  of  il- 
lustrations as  did  his  predecessor  at  that  Arch 
Street  church  pulpit,  Dr.  Clarence  Edward 
Macartney.     The  author,    being  an  untiring 


STEPS  TO  THE  SERMON.  By  H.  C.  Brown, 
Jr.,  H.  Gordon  Clinard,  and  Jessie  J.  North- 
cutt.  Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
1963,   196  pp.,  $4.50. 

The  professors  of  homileti.es  as  Southwest- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  have  made  a  positive  and  prac- 
tical contribution  to  the  field  of  homiletics  in 
the  production  of  this  volume.  It  is  an  out- 
growth of  their  own  experience  in  sermon  pro- 
duction and  delivery  as  well  as  their  extensive 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  homiletics.  Their 
purpose  is  to  guide  the  preacher  in  the  proper 
sequence  of  sermon  building  from  the  moment 
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that  the  seed  thought  is  conceived,  through  its 
cultivation  and  maturation,  to  the  time  of  its 
actual  delivery.  For  this  reason  the  various 
factors  concerned  in  sermon  building  are  con- 
sidered in  chronological  sequence.  Their  pur- 
pose in  utilizing  this  organization  is  "...so 
that  a  preacher  not  only  understands  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  he  is  doing  it,  but  he  understands 
when  he  should  do  it"  (pp.  vii-viii).  That 
they  have  carried  out  their  plan  is  seen  from 
the  titles  of  the  chapters  of  their  book.  The 
first  chapter,  Understanding  the  Task,  gives  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Greek  words  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  describe  preaching  and  also 
considers  the  definition  of  preaching  given  by  a 
number  of  homiletical  geniuses.  The  defin- 
ition of  preaching  which  the  authors  adopt  is  as 
follows:  "Preaching  is  the  effective  communi- 
cation of  divine  truth,  as  contained  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  by  a  man  called  of  God  to 
witness  for  him  to  a  redemptive  deed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ"  (p.  8). 

The  inclusion  of  the  last  few  words  in  the 
definition  makes  it  too  narrow  for  it  limits 
preaching  to  evangelistic  preaching  and  over- 
looks entirely  preaching  that  has  instruction 
and  edification  as  its  goal.  Nor  would  this  def- 
inition fit  five  of  the  six  goals  of  preaching 
which  the  authors  set  forth  (pp.  16-18).  The 
chapter  does  have  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  preaching  (pp.  18-29)  though  it  is 
somewhat  unusual  that  the  authors  begin  the 
ancient  period  at  A.  D.  70  thus  excluding  the 
preaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  part  of  the 
development  of  Christian  preaching. 

The  second  chapter,  Discovering  the  Idea 
of  the  Sermon,  sets  forth  a  number  of  areas 
from  which  the  germinal  truth  of  the  sermon 
might  spring  and  then  shows  how  to  relate  that 
idea  to  a  text,  a  thesis,  and  an  objective.  All 
of  these  things  aid  in  bringing  definiteness  to 
the  sermon. 


The  third  chapter,  Interpreting  the  Text,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  by 
this  book.  The  authors  set  forth  the  various 
types  of  interpretation — allegorical,  dogmatic, 
mystical,  rationalistic,  modern,  and  gram- 
matico -historical --and  set  forth  reasons  why 
all  but  the  grammatico -historical  method  are 
unsatisfactory  and  to  be  avoided  in  preaching. 
The  authors  then  give  a  good  plan  whereby  the 
grammatico -historical  method  of  interpretation 
can  be  implemented  in  preaching.  They  in- 
clude a  particularly  helpful  discussion  showing 
one  how  to  analyze  a  text  grammatically. 

The  fourth  chapter,  Gathering  Material, 
contains  a  number  of  suggestions  of  areas  from 
which  information  can  be  gathered;  the  need, 
use,  and  qualities  of  illustrations;  and  methods 
of  preserving  sermonic  material  thus  gathered 
This  helpful  chapter  could  be  strengthened  by 
including  material  on  the  usage  of  specific 
exegetical  tools  such  as  concordances,  Bible 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  Bible  atlases, 
and  commentaries. 


The  fifth  chapter,  Maturing  the  Idea,  de- 
velops and  illustrates  three  ways  in  which  a 
sermon  idea  can  properly  mature  before  its 
delivery:  (1)  by  seeking  divine  leadership,  (2) 
by  giving  the  subconscious  mind  sufficient 
time  to  work,  and  (3)  by  a  creative  usage  of 
time. 

The  sixth  chapter,  Formulating  the  Struc- 
ture, has  many  good  and  practical  suggestions 
and  illustrations  for  structuring  the  outline  of 
the  sermon.  The  outline  is  probably  the  weak- 
est part  of  evangelistic  preaching  today .  Men 
are  generally  better  able  to  gather  and  present 
material  than  they  are  able  to  organize  the 
material  into  a  logical  outline  that  gives  both 
foundation  and  unity  to  their  sermons.  Men 
who  are  having  difficulty  with  outlining  their 
sermons  will  receive  particular  benefit  from 
this  portion  of  the  book. 
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The  final  two  chapters,  Finishing  the  Ser- 
mon and  Delivering  the  Sermon,  deal  with  the 
finished  product.  They  lay  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  clarity  of  thought  expression  in 
the  sermon.  The  former  chapter  has  many 
good  suggestions  concerning  the  writing  of  a 
sermon  which  are  particularly  helpful  in  de- 
veloping clarity  of  thought  within  the  sermon. 
The  latter  chapter  deals  with  the  actual  de- 
livery of  the  sermon  and  contains  many  help- 
ful suggestions  but  if  one  has  difficulty  in  this 
area  he  could  probably  achieve  more  specific 
help  from  a  good  speech  book.  The  emphasis 
that  is  important  in  this  section  of  the  book  is 
that  the  style  of  delivery  is  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  content  is  conveyed  to  the  hearers. 
Evangelistic  ministers  generally  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  an  interesting  de- 
livery to  convey  the  truth  they  desire  their 
congregations  to  know.  It  has  been  well-said 
that  the  unpardonable  sin  of  preaching  is  boring 
people  to  death  with  the  eternally  fresh  Word 
of  God. 

Pastors  will  receive  fresh  stimulation  from 
this  book  to  improve  their  process  of  sermon 
construction,  their  sermon  content,  and  their 
sermon  delivery.  While  this  book  would  be 
better  suited  to  a  college  homiletics  course 
than  a  seminary  homiletics  course,  seminar- 
ians will  receive  benefit  from  its  reading  be- 
cause it  greatly  simplifies  the  terminology  and 
procedures  outlined  in  more  advanced  homi- 
letical  books . 


PAUL  R.    FINK 


Grace  Theological  Seminary 


THE  FOUR  MAJOR  CULTS.  By  Anthony  A. 
Hoekema.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1963.  447  pp., 
$5.95. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Anthony  A.  Hoe- 
kema, is  the  Associate  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology  at  Calvin  Theological  Seminary. 


located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  He  wrote 
the  book  out  of  a  teaching  need  while  instruct- 
ing a  course  in  cults  to  seminarians.  He  felt 
the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  be- 
liefs of  the  cults  in  their  totality.  He  was 
challenged  to  engage  in  a  careful  analysis  of 
each  cult  under  consideration  in  order  to  give 
a  fair  presentation  of  that  cult. 

In  his  book  he  chose  to  consider  only  four 
major  cults  because  of  his  desire  to  give  thor- 
ough treatment  to  a  few  cults  rather  than  a 
summary  treatment  of  a  larger  number.  So  he 
decided  to  deal  with  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  four  largest  and  most  influential  cults. 
The  four  he  has  chosen,  by  the  way,  each  have 
their  roots  deeply  implanted  in  American  soil. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  book,  according 
to  its  author,  "is  to  set  forth  in  a  systematic 
way  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence, Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Mormonism,  and 
Seventh-day  Adventism.  Among  these  four  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  Seventh-day  Adventism  is 
included  as  a  cult.  In  Chapter  VI  he  tells  why 
it  should  be  so  considered. 

The  four  cults  are  analyzed  in  their  chron- 
ological order,  Mormonism  being  dealt  with 
first  (organized  in  1830),  Seventh-day  Adven- 
tism second  (first  General  Conference  held  in 
1863),  Christian  Science  third  (incorporated  in 
1879),  and  last  in  order  comes  the  discussion 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  (first  corporate  organ- 
ization in  1884). 

The  pattern  of  treatment  of  the  four  cults 
is  as  follows:  first,  a  brief  history  of  the  cult 
is  given;  next,  the  question  of  the  source  of 
authority  appealed  to  by  the  cult  is  considered; 
and,  finally,  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  cult 
are  expounded  in  the  order  of  the  customary 
divisions  of  Christian  theology:  God,  man, 
Christ,  salvation,  the  church,  eschatology. 
In  this  treatment  Dr.  Hoekema  has  made  al- 
most exclusive  use  of  primary  source  mater- 
ial.    He  has  contacted  cult  headquarters  and 
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written  letters  to  cult  leaders.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  work  that  is  refreshingly  up  to  date. 

In  five  appendices  added  to  the  four  chap- 
ters dealing  exclusively  with  each  of  the  cults 
certain  distinctive  cult  teachings  are  given 
critical  evaluation.  These  are:  the  alleged 
genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  an  ad- 
ditional sacred  scripture,  the  investigative 
judgment  and  scape -goat  doctrines  in  Seventh- 
day  Adventism,  Seventh-day  Adventist  teach- 
ings on  the  Sabbath,  the  Jehovah-Witness  den- 
ial of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  teachings  of 
both  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  on  soul  extinction  in  the  intermedi- 
ate state  and  on  the  final  annihilation  of  the 
wicked.  These  appendices  provide  some  of  the 
most  helpful  material  in  the  book. 

All  of  the  above  material  is  included  in 
Chapters  II -V.  Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  the 
lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  the  cults,  an 
excellent  and  sobering  chapter.  Chapter  VI  is 
a  setting  forth  of  some  of  the  distinctive  traits 
of  the  cults.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  the 
author  explains  why  he  considers  Seventh-day 
Adventism  to  be  a  cult  in  spite  of  some  of  its 
orthodox  views.  The  final  chapter,  Chapter 
VII,  presents  some  excellent  material  on  Ap- 
proaching the  Cultist.  He  gives  some  warn- 
ings and  sound  advice  for  all  those  who  seek 
to  win  cultists  from  the  error  of  their  ways . 

The  reviewer  of  this  work  heartily  com- 
mends this  book  as  a  careful,  comprehensive, 
readable,  scholarly  analysis  of  the  four  cults 
investigated. 

HOMER  A.    KENT,    SR. 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 

PREACHING  VALUES  FROM  THE  PAPYRI.  By 
Herschel  H.  Hobbs.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.     1964.     123  pp.,  $2.95. 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Oklahoma  City,   Oklahoma,  and  the  past  presi- 


dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  has  con- 
tributed a  helpful  volume  to  preachers  who 
would  seek  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  New  Testament  words.  In  this 
volume  the  author  considers  a  selected  group 
of  about  forty  New  Testament  Greek  words 
(among  them  airo,  apisteo,  apo stasia,  arche- 
gos,  arrabon, 
dokimazo, 


bebaioo,     baptizo,     diatheke, 
entugchano,    huiothesia,    koinoneo, 


logizomai,  louo,  niptO,  paidagOgos,  parousia, 
pisteuo,  and  tele5).  The  procedure  followed 
in  this  undertaking  is  to  examine  the  particular 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  papyri  and  the  New 
Testament.  The  author  seeks  to  point  out  any 
points  of  enrichment  that  the  papyri  usage  con- 
tributes to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage. 

This  is  not  a  critical  work  and  to  that  ex- 
tent its  usefulness  is  limited  to  serious  stu- 
dents of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  true  be- 
cause of  the  author's  policy,  which,  in  his  own 
words,  is:  "With  rare  exceptions  no  attempt 
is  made  to  give  either  the  dates  or  the  original 
language  of  the  papyri  examples.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  give  the  English  translations  of 
these  examples  and  to  relate  them  to  the  New 
Testament  passages  where  these  words  are 
used.  Exact  dates  of  the  examples  are  not  of 
primary  importance  for  this  work.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  the  third  century  to  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  But  their  usage  serves  to 
show  the  current  meaning  of  given  words  in  the 
period  just  prior  to,  during,  and  immediately 
after  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  since  in  most  instances  these 
meanings  span  the  years,  in  some  cases  car- 
rying over  into  Modern  Greek,  they  are  of 
value  to  show  their  connotations  in  the  New 
Testament  itself."  (p.  6)  To  the  serious  stu- 
dent who  might  wish  to  verify  the  author's 
findings  both  the  date  and  identity  of  the  par- 
ticular papyrus  cited  are  very  important.  It 
is  possible  that  in  some  instances  he  might 
find  that  the  material  is  capable  of  another 
equally  plausible  translation  or  interpretation. 
Because   of  the   author's    stated  policy,     this 
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cannot  be  done .  Further,  the  serious  student 
of  the  New  Testament  would  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  author's  premise  that  the  date 
of  a  manuscript  is  of  relatively  little  conse- 
quence. Because  a  certain  word  meant  some- 
thing in  a  third  century  B.C.  manuscript  or  in 
a  fourth  century  A.D.  manuscript  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  means  the  same  thing 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer, the  New  Testament  often  takes  an  old 
familiar  term  and  fills  it  with  entirely  new 
connotations.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  its 
meaning  could  be  influenced  by  and  even  de- 
rived from  the  New  Testament  usage. 

Two  things  make  this  volume  of  particular 
help  to  the  preacher  who  is  not  well-versed  in 
Greek:  (1)  its  uncritical  nature  and  (2)  the 
English  translations  which  are  always  included 
While  this  particular  group  of  preachers  will 
receive  the  most  help  from  this  book,  all  who 
read  it  will  receive  suggestions  concerning  the 
New  Testament  usage  of  the  words  considered, 
at  least  as  the  author  understands  that  usage 
to  be. 


PAUL  R.    FINK 
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contact,  His  aims,  His  use  of  problems,  His 
conversations,  His  questions,  His  answers, 
His  discourses,  His  parables,  His  use  of 
Scripture,  His  use  of  apperception,  His  use  of 
symbols,  and  several  other  equally  interesting 
topics. 

By  means  of  leading  questions  the  author 
leads  the  reader  into  an  inductive  study  of  the 
methods  that  Jesus  used  in  His  teaching.  This 
book  could  ideally  be  used  as  a  stimulus  for 
discussion  in  a  teacher  training  program  in  the 
local  church.  Each  chapter  could  well  serve 
as  a  topic  of  discussion  at  each  meeting.  If 
this  plan  were  followed  it  would  last  twenty-six 
weeks .  Supplementary  material  could  be 
gained  by  parallel  reading  of  other  materials 
(though  if  each  person  studied  each  topic  as 
fully  as  the  book  suggests  he  would  have  little 
time  for  parallel  reading)  or  through  the  in- 
structor in  the  course. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  church, 
Christian  college,  and  seminary  library  as 
well  as  in  the  library  of  every  Christian  edu- 
cator and  pastor.  Its  topic  will  bear  repeated 
study.  We  are  thankful  to  Kregels  for  making 
it  readily  available  to  us  once  again. 


PAUL  R.    FINK 


JESUS  THE  MASTER  TEACHER.  By  Herman 
Harrell  Home.  Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.    1964.    210  pp. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  author's  work 
first  published  in  1920.  In  the  words  of  the 
author  the  aim  of  this  work  is  twofold:  "first, 
immediately,  to  see  how  Jesus  taught,  or  is 
presented  to  us  as  having  taught,  and,  second, 
ultimately,  to  influence  our  own  methods  of 
teaching  morals  and  religion.  "  The  viewpoint 
from  which  the  author  approaches  his  task". . . 
is  not  the  content  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
where  all  the  controversies  rage,  but  the  form 
in  which  this  content  is  cast."  In  pursuit  of  his 
topic  the  author  considers  such  topics  as 
Jesus'  way  of  securing  attention,  His  points  of 
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POWER  IN  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING.  By 
Faris  D.  Whitesell.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  Jersey.    1963.    149  pp.,  $4.00. 

Preaching  is  an  art  and  as  such  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  all  who  practice  it.  Dr. 
Whitesell  suggests  ten  areas  from  which  power 
in  expository  preaching  can  be  drawn:  Moti- 
vation, Diversification,  Explanation,  Organiz- 
ation, Argumentation,  Illustration,  Applica- 
tion, Imagination,  Preparation,  and  Communi- 
cation. The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  each 
of  these  areas  giving  suggestions  and  illu- 
strations concerning  each. 
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While  all  of  this  book  can  be  read  with 
profit,  this  reviewer  feels  that  the  author 
makes  his  strongest  contributions  in  four  par- 
ticular areas.  The  first  is  in  the  Preface  in 
which  he  gives  the  five  leading  definitions  of 
expository  preaching  together  with  quotations 
from  the  leading  exponents  of  each  view.  He 
concludes  (and  rightly  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  reviewer)  that  whether  a  sermon  is  expos- 
itory depends  upon  how  the  preacher  handles 
the  text  rather  than  on  the  length  or  content  of 
the  text.  The  second  strong  contribution  is  in 
the  chapter  entitled  Power  through  Organiz- 
ation (Chapter  4).  In  this  chapter  the  author 
explains  why  a  good  outline  is  necessary  to 
every  sermon,  discusses  the  characteristics 
that  a  good  outline  should  have,  gives  many 
illustrations  of  good  outlines,  and  explains  how 
to  construct  a  good  outline.  Since  this  is  the 
weakest  area  in  most  sermons  today  this  chap- 
ter is  particularly  vital. 

The  third  strong  contribution  is  in  the 
fourth  chapter  (Power  through  Argumentation) 
in  which  the  author  gives  ten  methods  whereby 
argumentation  (which  he  equates  with  per- 
suasion) can  be  incorporated  into  expository 
preaching.  The  adoption  of  these  methods  by 
any  expository  preacher  will  definitely  in- 
crease its  interest  to  the  hearers. 

The  fourth  strong  contribution  is  found  in 
the  final  chapter  (Power  through  Communica- 
tion). The  particular  contribution  that  Dr. 
Whitesell  makes  in  this  area  is  his  strong  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  the  preacher's 


proper  relationship  to  the  Holy  Spirit  if  he  is 
going  to  realize  effective  communication  of 
his  message.  The  questionnaire  which  Dr. 
Whitesell' s  students  sent  out  in  this  respect 
indicates  that  none  of  the  responding  preachers 
really  understood  what  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  preaching  is  (viz.,  being  filled  or 
controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit)  or  how  it  could 
certainly  be  achieved  (viz.,  by  the  confession 
of  all  known  sin).  This,  perhaps,  explains 
why  so  many  preachers  are  weak  in  their  pul- 
pit ministries  for  they  are  apparently  ignorant 
of  the  way  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  and 
through  men. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  average 
preacher.  Seminary  men  who  are  equipped 
with  the  working  capital  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
will  find  it  elementary  in  some  areas,  parti- 
cularly in  the  tools  suggested  for  obtaining 
background  data,  exegetical  data,  structural 
data,  contextual  data,  and  cross  reference 
data  (Chapter  3,  Power  through  Explanation). 
However,  every  preacher  can  read  this  book 
with  profit  for  it  will  stimulate  him  to  improve 
his  preaching  and  will  give  him  some  simple 
and  workable  suggestions  to  enable  him  to  do 
it.  Preachers  who  would  like  to  adopt  exposi- 
tory preaching  as  their  method  but  have  hesi- 
tated to  do  so  will  receive  the  most  help  from 
this  book.  It  is  heartily  recommended  to  the 
readers  of  the  GRACE  JOURNAL. 


PAUL  R.    FINK 


Grace  Theological  Seminary 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   AND   TRANSFORMATION   OF 
FRENCH    PROTESTANTISM 


JAMES  R.   RENICK 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

The  study  of  the  development  and  transformation  of  French  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth 
century  presents  a  situation  strikingly  related  to  the  contemporary  scene.  Nowhere  is  this 
relationship  more  clear  than  on  the  many  foreign  missionary  fields  of  the  world  where  Prot- 
estant evangelical  missions  have  made  such  an  impact  during  the  past  century. 

In  the  evangelization  of  large  unbelieving  populations  and  in  the  organization  and  training 
of  indigenous  national  churches  and  Christian  leadership,  a  host  of  vital  questions  have  faced 
both  missionary  and  national  Christian  alike.  The  desirability  of  highly -developed  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  wisdom  of  seeking  the  support  of  sympathetic  officials  in  the  local  and 
national  governments,  the  degree  of  association  of  the  national  church  with  foreign  sources  of 
income  and  power,  the  use  of  converted  priests  and  monks  in  public  Christian  work  are  all 
matters  common  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  to  our  present  era.  The  questions  have  become 
no  less  delicate  or  crucial  with  the  passage  of  centuries.  The  seriousness  of  the  outcome  is 
illustrated  by  the  tragic  results  which  followed  1562  in  France.  In  our  modern  situation  the 
final  outcome  is  yet  to  be  determined  in  many  areas. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  ". .  .an  age  of  transition.  .  .a  period  of  instability,  of  rapidly 
changing  concepts,  of  widening  vistas,  and  of  unprecedented  innovations ."  1  Western  Europe 
experienced  the  consolidation  of  the  nation-state,  the  continued  rise  of  the  "New  Monarchies," 
the  great  expansion  of  the  European  "money-economy,  "  the  declaration  of  religious  reform, 
the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  faiths,  and  the  revitalization  of  the  Catholic 
Church  through  the  Counter -Reformation.  France,  geographically  and  culturally  an  integral 
part  of  Western  Europe,  was  affected  by  all  of  these  movements  during  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

In  our  day  the  casual  student  of  history  might  easily  forget  that  the  religious  question 
was  ever  a  vital  and  central  one  in  French  domestic  affairs.  And  yet,  exactly  four  centuries 
ago,  that  nation  was  poised  on  the  brink  of  three  decades  of  civil  wars  fought  ostensibly  to 
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test  whether  it  were  possible  for  two  antagonistic  and  competitive  religious  systems,  Cathol- 
icism and  Calvinism,  to  co -exist  in  France  under  the  same  law  and  the  same  king. 

Francis  I  ascended  the  throne  in  1515  and  within  a  year  he  signed  the  Concordat  of  Bo- 
logna with  Pope  Leo  X.  From  the  very  beginning,  then,  the  crown  and  the  church  were  for- 
mally joined  together  in  a  firm  union.  At  the  same  time  the  first  faint  voices  of  reform 
were  heard  in  certain  parts  of  France.  These  initial  voices  were  those  of  scholars  through 
whose  work  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  was  placed  in  the  hands  and_  hearts  of  the  people  of 
France.  The  first  forty  years  of  the  century  were  times  of  relative  domestic  peace.  There 
was  fairly  persistent  persecution  of  heretical  elements,  but  the  main  attention  of  the  nation 
was  focused  on  intermittent  foreign  wars. 3  The  "new  doctrines"  spread  especially  among  the 
urban  and  semi -urban  segments  of  the  population.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II  this  growth  be- 
came even  more  prominent  and  began  to  affect  the  upper  classes. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  first  period,  the  last  forty  years  of  the  century,  1559-1598, 
were  decades  of  civil  war  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  These  civil  wars  are  known  com- 
monly in  history  as  "the  French  wars  of  religion.  "  In  these  protracted  struggles,  the  nation 
was  rent  with  bitter  fighting  and  unspeakable  atrocities .  *  Among  the  most  crucial  factors 
responsible  for  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  French  history  of  this 
century  was  a  transformation  which  took  place  in  the  very  composition  and  nature  of  the 
French  Protestant  movement.  After  having  been  characteristically  pacific  and  submissive 
throughout  the  earlier  years  prior  to  1555,  the  Protestant  party  after  1559-1560  had  a  power- 
ful political  and  military  character.  Prior  to  1555,  the  emphasis  in  the  Protestant  party  was 
mainly  evangelistic.  After  1560  and  during  the  civil  warfare,  political  and  religious  reform 
often  were  almost  synonymous. 

In  large  measure  this  transformation  of  the  Protestant  party  was  accomplished  in  the  six 
years  from  1555  through  1560.  Three  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  change  will  be  considered  in  this  discussion.  There  was  the  foundation  and  organization 
of  the  local  and  national  Reformed  Church  of  France.  Another  factor  was  the  influence  exer- 
cised in  French  Protestant  affairs  by  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza  from  the  Swiss  city  of 
Geneva.  The  third  factor  was  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the  group  of  "political  Huguenots" 
within  the  ranks  of  the  professing  Protestant  Church  in  France.  They  were  men  who  found 
Protestantism  an  ideal  vehicle  for  pursuing  political,  military  and  social  objectives,  and  in 
this  pursuit  spurned  spiritual  means  and  ends  and  the  advice  of  spiritual  leaders.  Their  re- 
ligious convictions,  often  dictated  by  personal  and  political  exigencies,  are  difficult  to  assess 
with  regard  to  their  essence  and  depth.  These  are  three  vital  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
making  of  a  Protestant  movement  which  by  1562  was  willing  and  capable  of  opposing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  royal  authority  in  sustained  military  operations. 

RESIGNED  MARTYRDOM  1515-1553 

During  the  years  from  1515  to  1553,  French  Protestantism  assumed  a  definite  doctrinal 
position  and  repeatedly  displayed  unswerving  loyalty  and  obedience  to  God  and  King,  in  that 
order.    At  the  same  time  the  nation  of  France  as  a  whole  experienced  serious  changes  in  the 
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domestic  balance  of  power  which  set  the  stage  for  civil  conflict  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Francis  I  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  Louis  XII,  in  1515.  He  brought  to  the  throne  of 
France  a  dominant  personality,  but  also  a  dissolute  one.  He  ruled  a  rich  and  prosperous 
nation.  °  In  the  initial  years  of  his  reign,  France  was  undergoing  an  intellectual  revolution 
which  caused  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  educated  Frenchmen  in  academic  and  religious 
developments  in  other  countries,  less  patience  with  the  glaring  abuses  of  the  corrupt  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  more  openness  to  unorthodox  theories  and  doctrines  especially  of  a 
mystical  nature."  Francis  I  was  reasonably  sympathetic  to  an  emphasis  on  education  and 
intellectual  exploration.  Due  to  the  influence  of  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Angouleme,  and  to 
his  own  inclination  to  some  vague  ecclesiastical  reforms,  the  king  hesitated  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nite policy  with  regard  to  the  reforming  elements  until  after  1534. 

Meaux,  a  city  situated  on  the  Seine  River  some  forty  miles  upstream  from  Paris,  became 
the  early  center  of  the  reforming  movement.  Jacques  Lefevre  d'Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis) 
is  recognized  as  the  initial  herald  of  Protestantism  in  France.  He  advocated  two  "proto- 
Lutheran"  ideas:  that  works  have  no  merit  apart  from  the  grace  of  God  and  that  there  is  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  but  no  transubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  '■'■ 
One  of  d'Etaples'  former  students  became  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  1516  and  invited  his  old  profes- 
sor to  join  him  there.  Around  these  two  men  at  Meaux  there  gathered  a  group  of  young  men 
including  William  Farel.  They  were  intent  upon  reforming  the  Catholic  Church  in  order  that 
it  might  conform  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures . 

In  1521  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  condemned  Luther  and  his  writings.  ^  Two  years 
later  the  New  Testament  in  French  was  finished  and  published  by  d'Etaples.  Then  the  storm 
began  to  break.  The  reformers  at  Meaux  were  forced  to  disperse  and  many  found  refuge  in 
Strasbourg.  But  the  New  Testament  in  French  and  other  of  their  writings  and  Luther's  re- 
mained and  circulated  among  the  common  people  after  their  flight.  After  1525  the  outright 
protection  of  reformers  by  Margaret  of  Angouleme  and  others  of  the  royal  family  began  to 
wane.  During  the  following  seven  years  the  attitude  of  the  king  toward  Protestantism  vacil- 
lated between  favor  and  fury.  By  June,  1540,  the  royal  vacillation  had  been  replaced  by  a 
determination  to  prove  the  orthodoxy  of  the  French  throne  by  thoroughly  purging  the  kingdom 
of  heretics  of  all  kinds . 

In  the  twenty  years  preceding  1555,  Protestant  teaching  and  faith  spread  throughout  every 
province  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany.  This  penetration  was  accomplished  quietly 
and  mainly  on  the  basis  of  personal  witnessing  and  small-scale  evangelization.  The  best 
available  evidences  indicate  that  Protestantism,  by  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  in 
1547,  had  advanced  most  in  the  urban  areas  and  among  the  ranks  of  the  common  people,  such 
as  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  servants  and  petty  officials.  ^  Most  of  the  nobles  that  were 
affected  went  into  exile  in  Germany  or  Switzerland.  Theodore  Beza's  life  is  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  this  pattern.  *° 

John  Calvin  fled  from  Paris  and  then  from  France  in  the  years  immediately  following 
1534.    In  1541  he  published  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  French  and  from  this 
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point  on  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  France  passed  into  the  hands  of  "The 
Reformer  of  Geneva."  The  Institutes  provided  for  the  Protestants  of  France  a  logical  and 
thorough  statement  and  explanation  of  the  Reformed  position.  It  also  provided  a  model  for 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Yet  they  gained  more  than  just  this,  for  Calvin  maintained  an 
active  correspondence  with  various  individuals  and  congregations. 

The  honor  of  having  the  first  formal  Protestant  church  in  France  belongs  to  Meaux  in 
1546,  but  due  to  its  very  short  existence  the  church  organized  in  Paris  some  nine  years  later 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  first  official  Protestant  church  in  France.  In  the  fall  of  1546 
on  October  4,  the  Parlement  of  Paris  (the  supreme  judicial  body  of  France  and  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  representative  assembly  or  "parliament"  of  contemporary  England)  issued  a 
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warrant  of  arrest  against  fifty -seven  Protestants  of  Meaux  describing  them  as  "Lutherans. ' 

In  France  there  was  great  variety  in  the  terms  used  to  designate  Protestants.  The  more 
common  and  more  popular  term  in  the  years  before  1560  was  "Lutheran.  "  The  term  "Hugue- 
not" came  into  widespread  use  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  in  1560.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  as  the  almost  universal  term  applied  to  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  The  origins  of  this  term  remain  extremely  obscure  despite  extensive  re- 
search. 

Despite  severe  persecution  "the  new  doctrines"  continued  to  spread,  finding  especially 
strong  response  in  southern  and  western  sections  of  France.  The  death  of  Francis  I  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  Henry  II,  in  1547,  led  only  to  an  intensification  of  the  per- 
secution of  Protestant  believers . 

A  series  of  developments  earlier  in  the  century  had  drawn  the  entire  House  of  Bourbon 
into  disrepute.  Charles  of  Bourbon,  former  Constable  of  France,  had  been  forced  to  flee  the 
country.  Nevertheless  his  sons  were  still  "Princes  of  the  Blood,  "  i.e.,  members  of  the  sec- 
ond royal  family  in  the  realm  and  cousins  of  the  king.  The  three  Bourbon  brothers  were 
Antoine,  who  became  King  of  Navarre  as  the  husband  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Charles,  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Bourbon,   and  Louis,  the  Lord  of  Conde. 

In  reality  the  two  most  influential  families  at  the  French  court  in  this  century  were  those 
of  the  House  of  Montmorency  and  of  the  House  of  Guise.  The  House  of  Montmorency  was  led 
by  Anne  of  Montmorency,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  who  was  Marshal  of  France,  Grand- 
master of  the  Palace,  and  Constable.  The  Chatillon  family  was  related  to  that  of  Montmorency 
and  included  three  brothers  who  figured  very  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  France  during  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century:  Odet,  the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon;  Gaspard  of  Coligny, 
later  Admiral  of  France;  Francis  of  Coligny,  the  Lord  of  Andelot  and  commonly  known  as 
"D'Andelot.  "    These  three  men  were  nephews  of  Constable  Montmorency. 

The  House  of  Guise  was  represented  by  the  six  sons  of  Claude  of  Guise.  The  two  elder 
brothers,  who  were  the  more  prominent,  were  Francis,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  fine  military 
leader,  and  Charles,  at  first  Cardinal  of  Guise  and  later  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  brilliant  but 
unscrupulous  individual.    The  House  of  Guise  straddled   the  two  great   political    powers  of 
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the  century  in  Europe.  Some  of  its  lands  were  held  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  while 
others  were  subject  to  the  King  of  France.  This  lack  of  definite  national  loyalties  led  the 
Guises  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  somewhat  international  Catholic  Party  in 
France.  "  The  rivalry  between  the  Guises  and  the  Montmorency  faction  was  of  critical  im- 
portance in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  and  in  the  years  after  his  death. 

French  Protestantism  by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  had  grown  to  proportions 
which  required  and  received  the  most  active  repression  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  government. 

There  is  no  movement  in  history  more  diverse,  more  complex  in  its 
origins,  its  basic  forces  and  its  divisions;  moreover  there  has  never  been 
anything  more  national  or  local  than  the  French  Reformation,  as  one  can 
view  it  before  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  churches  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  wars,  which  made  all  the  subdivisions  fall.  . . 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PENETRATION     1553  - 1559 

If  the  years  prior  to  1553  formed  predominantly  "a  period  of  resigned  martyrdom"  for 
French  Protestantism,  the  last  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  can  be  described  as  a  period  of 
organization  and  penetration.  Formal  church  organization  spread  rapidly,  the  number  of 
Protestant  believers  increased  substantially,  the  number  of  noble  and  socially  prominent 
Protestants  grew,  and  the  influence  and  role  of  Geneva  in  French  Protestant  affairs  expanded. 
Each  of  these  developments  progressed  steadily  and  reached  something  of  a  climax  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1559.  At  this  point  the  unexpected  death  of  Henry  II  in  July,  1559, 
plunged  the  nation  into  a  severe  crisis.  In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  these  trends  in  Protes- 
tantism coalesced  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  politically  militant  role  filled  by  Protestantism 
in  the  three  years  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Henry  II  and  the  outbreak  of  civil 
warfare  in  1562. 

Local  Organization  on  a  National  Scale 

During  the  years  from  1534  to  1553,  the  Protestant  ranks  were  filled  mainly  by  small 
tradesmen,  artisans,  domestic  servants,  petty  officials,  and  laborers.  Yet  the  lives  and 
testimonies  of  these  simple  Protestant  believers  and,  often,  martyrs  were  not  without 
power.  In  fact,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1554  the  congregations  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  France  continued  to  grow  despite,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  direct  result  of,  increas- 
ing persecutions . 

Calvin,  throughout  these  years,  maintained  a  faithful  correspondence  with  certain  of  the 
congregations.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1554,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  advice  and  exhortation 
to  his  brethren  in  the  province  of  Poitou  in  western  France.  The  text  of  this  letter  is  very 
characteristic  of  his  French  correspondence  of  these  years .  He  exhorts  them  to  their  double 
duty  of  assembling  together  in  holy,  secret  meetings  and  yet  of  publicly  professing  the  Gospel 
without  fear  or  dissimulation.    He  also  advises  them  to  follow  up  any  sympathy  or  openness 
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manifested  by  any  of  the  noble  or  aristocratic  class.  Finally,  he  warns  them  to  observe  in 
their  speaking  and  acting  that  delicate  balance  between  caution  and  boldness  which  is  divinely 
ordained  and  must  be  maintained. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1555  the  Protestant  congregation  in  Paris  elected  a  minis- 
ter and  chose  elders  (anciens)  and  deacons  (diacres).  Thus  the  Church  of  Paris  was  formally 
constituted  "in  all  respects  conforming  to  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles.'  In  the  formation  of  their  consistory,  the  Protestants  of  Paris  followed  the 
organizational  model  recommended  by  Calvin  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  churches  had  been  organized  in  Meaux,  Angers,  Loudun,  Poitiers 
and  a  number  of  other  cities.  In  almost  each  instance  a  minister  was  sent  from  Paris  or 
Geneva  to  assist  in  the  formal  organization.  As  a  result  the  form  of  organization  adopted  by 
these  churches  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Paris  with  the  "consistoire"  as  the 
basic  unit. 

The  persecutions  continued  without  abating  during  the  months  of  organization  and  on  into 
the  following  year.  Calvin's  counsel  was  still  to  assemble  secretly  and  continue  unobtrusive 
evangelization.  1556  and  the  first  half  of  1557  was  a  period  of  further  Protestant  ecclesiasti- 
cal activity.  New  churches  were  established  and  the  number  of  pastors  dispatched  from 
Geneva  increased  sharply.  °  Of  course  there  were  setbacks  mixed  with  advances  for  the 
Protestant  cause  in  1557. 

In  the  second  week  of  August,  1557,  the  French  forces  of  Henry  II  met  the  Spanish  troops 
of  Philip  II  in  the  Battle  of  Saint  Quentin  on  the  northern  border  of  France.  The  French  were 
completely  defeated,  St.  Quentin  was  captured  and  Gaspard  of  Coligny,  First  Admiral  of 
France,  was  captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish.  For  the  Protestant  cause  there  were 
serious  direct  results.  In  Paris  the  rumor  developed  that  somehow  Protestant  sedition  and 
treachery  had  been  responsible  for  the  defeat.  This  rumor  led  to  strong  anti -Protestant  feel- 
ing in  the  city  and  ultimately  to  the  anti -Protestant  incident  known  as  the  "Affair  of  rue  St.  - 
Jacques. " 

On  the  evening  of  September  4  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  and 
social  levels  gathered  in  a  building  on  the  rue  St.  -Jacques  near  the  Sorbonne.  An  alarm  was 
turned  in  by  several  of  the  more  zealous  and  suspicious  of  the  Catholic  authorities  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  building  was  surrounded  by  armed  men  and  a  large,  unruly  crowd.  Some  of  the 
Protestant  worshippers  escaped  safely,  while  those  that  remained  were  finally  arrested  and 
led  to  prison  amidst  a  torrent  of  vocal  and  physical  abuse  from  the  crowd.  This  incident  led 
to  mobilization  of  forces  on  the  part  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

The  "Affair  of  rue  St.  -Jacques"  is  a  very  convenient  and  appropriate  point  on  which  to  di- 
vide a  discussion  of  the  final  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  first  two  years  of  wide- 
spread ecclesiastical  organization  were  completed.  Henry's  dreams  of  a  convincing  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  were  shattered  at  St.  Quentin.  The  popular  indignation 
and  suspicion  against  the  Protestants  in  Paris  materialized  with  brutal  harshness  in  the  ar- 
rests of  September  4.     Finally,  this  "Affair"  and  events  in  the  following  three  months  vividly 
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illustrated  the  increasing  importance  of  the  aristocratic  or  noble  element  within  the  ranks  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  professed  and  sympathized  with  the  Reformed  Faith. 

Penetration  of  the  Upper  Classes 

The  "Affair  of  rue  St.  -Jacques"  was  directed  against  the  Protestant  congregation  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  Several  of  its  pastors  were  noblemen,  Francis  de  Morel  and  Antoine  de 
la  Roche -Chandieu,  and  the  persons  arrested  included  men  and  women  of  distinguished  rank. 
These  developments  served  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  the  king  and  his  court  that  the  Protes  - 
tants  were  rapidly  becoming  an  organized  group  capable  of  political  as  well  as  religious  ac- 
tivities and  purpose.  Calvin  displayed  the  same  awareness  in  his  words  of  explicit  caution 
addressed  to  the  congregation  in  Paris: 

And  indeed  better  it  were  all  involved  in  ruin,  than  that  the  gospel  of 
God  should  be  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  aiming  men  to  sedition  and  tumult; 
for  God  will  always  cause  the  ashes  of  his  servants  to  fructify,  but  excesses 

O    1 

and  violence  will  bring  with  them  nothing  but  barrenness . 

By  its  numerical  growth  alone  the  Protestant  movement  was  assuming  alarming  propor- 
tions in  foreign  as  well  as  French  estimation.32  Lucien  Romier  estimates  that  by  1558  "there 
is  room  to  believe  that  one -third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  had  been  detached  from  the 
Roman  Church.  "'"  It  is  not,  however,  legitimate  to  presume  that  all  of  these  disaffected 
persons  were  actually  active  members  of  Reformed  churches. 

In  Paris  the  believers  were  becoming  increasingly  bold  and  crowds  of  persons  began  col- 
lecting regularly  in  a  public  area  of  the  Sorbonne  and  there  joined  together  in  the  singing  of 
psalms  which  had  been  translated  into  French  by  Clement  Marot  earlier  in  the  century. 
These  crowds  regularly  included  members  of  the  highest  nobility. 

Henry  II,  already  suspicious  of  the  activities  of  many  of  the  nobles  and  even  of  the 
"Princes  of  the  Blood,  "  was  led  to  consider  these  gatherings  seditious  and  conspiratorial.  He 
declared  them  illegal  and  the  Reformed  leaders  advised  their  brethren  to  observe  the  royal 
order.3'*  Nevertheless,  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  the  first  "Prince  of  the  Blood,  "  and  his  younger 
brother,   Louis  of  Conde,  were  now  known  as  protectors  of  the  Calvinist  population. 

Very  shortly  thereafter  another  leading  family  was  dramatically  identified  with  the  Prot- 
estant cause.  The  family  of  Coligny  of  the  House  of  Chatillon  was  committed  through  the  ac- 
tivities and  profession  of  Francis  of  Coligny,  Lord  of  Andelot.  In  the  spring  of  1558  this 
young  man,  who  was  the  colonel  in  charge  of  all  infantry  within  the  borders  of  France,  was 
attacked  and  denounced  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  D' Andelot  was  called  before  the  king  to 
face  a  four-fold  charge  of  complicity  with  the  outlawed  Protestants.  He  frankly  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  but  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  crown.  He  was  immediately  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Melun  to  the  south  of  Paris.  ^  He  remained  firm  in  his  confession  and 
carried  on  an  amazing  correspondence  with  the  Protestant  leaders  in  Paris  and  in  Geneva.    ° 

D' Andelot  had  admitted  before  the  king  that  he  had  transmitted  books  printed  in  Geneva 
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to  his  brother,  Admiral  Coligny,  while  the  latter  was  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish.  Admiral 
Coligny  had  earlier  shown  definite  sympathies  with  the  Reformed  beliefs.  Then,  languishing 
in  a  Spanish  prison  and  reading  the  books  sent  by  his  younger  brother,  he  found  the  faith  and 
certainty  which  was  to  carry  him  through  to  his  infamous  death  in  1572  as  the  most  consist- 
ent and  righteous  of  the  Protestant  military  and  political  leaders.  '  Thus  the  Chatillon 
brothers,  nephews  of  Constable  Montmorency,  were  publicly  identified  as  adherents  and  pro- 
tectors "de  la  religion.  " 

The  condition  of  the  nobility  in  France  at  this  time  gives  these  professions  special  sig- 
nificance. Economic  changes  as  well  as  other  changes  during  the  sixteenth  century  had  dras- 
tically undermined  the  position  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  noble  class.  As  a  result  the  mass 
of  the  French  nobility  began  to  turn  from  dependence  upon  the  crown  in  search  of  other  ob- 
jects for  its  allegiance.  The  natural  alternatives  were  the  great  lords  and  the  great  noble 
families  of  the  realm.  "  The  Houses  of  Bourbon,  Guise,  Montmorency  and  the  related  House 
of  Chatillon  were  the  greatest  of  these  feudal  families .  At  this  very  time,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  discussion,  the  leading  members  of  two  of  these  four  families  were  professing  the 
"new  doctrines.  " 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Paris  and  among  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  the 
evangelization  of  France  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace.  In  the  years  1558  and  1559,  the 
number  of  pastors  dispatched  from  Geneva  reached  its  peak.  "  There  were  notable  conver- 
sions among  the  Catholic  clerical  and  monastic  ranks.  New  churches  were  organized  in 
many  more  towns  and  cities.  "  A  national  synod  or  assembly  of  all  the  Reformed  pastors  to 
agree  upon  "a  common  statement  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  conformable  to  the  word  of  God" 
was  now  ready  to  be  proposed.  ^  This  synod  convened  on  May  26,  1559,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hearings  and  investigations  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  A  confession  of  faith  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  were  composed  which  are  worthy  of  close  study. 

The  confession  of  faith  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  statement  which  Calvin  formu- 
lated and  sent  to  Henry  II  in  October,  1557. "  There  is  expressed  the  distinction  and  balance 
between  obedience  to  earthly  authority  and  heavenly  authority.  In  the  final  two  articles  the 
principle  of  civil  obedience  is  firmly  defined.  Furthermore  it  is  stated  that  those  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith  "detest  all  those  who  do  reject  the  Higher  Powers"  and  who  advocate  communal 
holding  of  possessions  and  goods  and  who  subvert  justice.    " 

The  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  detailed  and  very  strict  in  its  terms.  Especially  severe 
are  measures  directed  against  anyone  who  caused  scandal  or  sedition  to  be  charged  against 
the  church  by  violating  in  any  way  civil  regulations.  However,  while  the  civil  magistrate's 
authority  is  emphasized,  the  ecclesiastical  magistrate  is  declared  to  be  without  authority  or 
power.  47 

The  bequest  of  this  initial  national  assembly  is  considerable.  It  includes  a  confession  of 
faith  adopted  with  unanimous  approval,  a  detailed  and  strict  church  discipline,  and  finally  the 
highly  successful  ecclesiastical  structure  based  on  the  consistory.  It  is  this  structural  hier- 
archy which  is  said  to  have  shown  special  adaptability  to  political,  military  and  financial,  as 
well  as  religious  organization. 4y 
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The  rumors  of  the  secret  meetings  of  the  national  synod  in  Paris  and  the  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  continued  growth  and  expansion  of  Protestantism  in  every  part  of  the  realm  con- 
vinced Henry  II  that  even  more  drastic  steps  were  required  to  stem  and  to  eradicate  the  her- 
esy.   That  he  planned  to  take  such  steps  is  certain. 

"The  King  of  France  is  dead!"  On  June  30,  1559,  a  splinter  from  a  shattered  lance  acci- 
dentally entered  the  king's  forehead.  The  freak  injury  occurred  in  a  tournament  held  in  honor 
of  the  much  heralded  marriages  between  the  French  and  Spanish  royal  families.  After  ten 
fateful  days  Henry  II  died  and  three  years  of  crisis  were  inaugurated  which  were  followed  by 
nearly  four  decades  of  civil  war.   " 

The  last  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  were  years  in  which  French  Protestantism  assumed 
a  new  internal  composition  and  organization  which  served  to  frighten  the  royal  and  Catholic 
authorities  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  greatly  embolden  the  growing  number  of  Protestants 
within  France. 

CONSPIRACY  --  PRELUDE  TO  CIVIL  WAR        1559-1560 

The  changes  and  developments  which  we  have  described  and  analyzed  thus  far  gave  to  the 
French  Protestant  movement  a  potential  for  political  action  which  began  to  be  realized  and 
explored  during  the  short  reign  of  Francis  II .  With  regard  to  religious  movements  in  general 
and  French  Protestantism  in  particular,  Edward  Armstrong  has  formulated  a  basic  principle: 

Every  great  religious  or  spiritual  movement  is  likely,  sooner  or  later, 
to  take  a  political  direction.  It  will  associate  with  itself  the  aspirations  and 
the  grievances  of  classes  which  are  oppressed;  it  will  serve  as  a  help, 
more  often  as  a  hindrance,  to  the  actual  government.   ^ 

Francis  II  ascended  the  throne  as  an  adolescent  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  inherited  a 
kingdom  which  was  far  from  untroubled.  The  spread  of  the  Protestant  heresy  was  reaching 
dangerous  proportions.  The  heretics  hailed  the  death  of  his  father  as  a  definite  act  of  God's 
hand  on  their  behalf.  -*■  The  young  king's  mental  and  physical  constitution  was  not  overly 
strong-  His  wife  was  the  beautiful  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  control  of  the  king  by  these  two  men  was  early  established.  The 
mother  of  the  king,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  appeared  to  be  in  a  prominent  position  but  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  influence  of  the  Guise  brothers. 

The  King  of  Navarre's  behavior  at  court  in  September,  1559,  was  very  disappointing  for 
many  of  his  supporters.  In  return  for  vague  promises  about  the  future  of  his  holdings  in 
Navarre,  he  agreed  with  the  Guises  not  to  force  the  issues  of  the  king's  minority,  his  regency 
and  the  convocation  of  the  Estates  -General.  "-*  This  caused  many  of  the  Protestants  and  other 
anti-Guise  elements  to  put  their  hopes  and  confidence  in  his  younger  brother,  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon, Lord  of  Conde.  This  ambitious  young  prince  possessed  only  a  little  money  and  property 
but  he  was  rich  in  boldness.  The  rising  feeling  against  the  Guise  administration  stimulated 
definite  plans  in  which  Louis  of  Conde  was  deeply  involved.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a 
significant  amount  of  this  discontent  was  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Guise  family  was  domi- 
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nating  Francis  II  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbon,  Montmorency,  and  Chatillon  families . 

With  the  Guise  brothers  in  power,  the  persecutions  aimed  at  the  Protestants  increased  in 
intensity  and  extent.  In  the  midst  of  these  terrible  persecutions,  Calvin  wrote  to  the  brethren 
in  Paris  and  in  the  whole  country  to  remind  them  that  persecutions  were  from  the  Lord  and 
thus  were  designed  to  try  the  believer's  constancy  and  his  firmness  of  faith.  Trials,  even 
bitter  ones,  were  not  to  be  avoided  or  resisted  with  physical  force.   " 

Nevertheless,  inspired  and  supported  by  Louis  of  Conde,  the  actual  organizational  work 
of  a  complex  conspiracy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  called  Jehan  du  Barry,  Lord 
of  Renaudie.  He  traveled  in  many  parts  of  France  seeking  to  gain  noble  support  for  a  mili- 
tary attempt  to  free  the  young  king  from  the  domination  of  the  Guise  family.  He  used  a  famil- 
iar line  of  argument  based  on  the  need  for  the  king  to  be  directed  by  the  "Princes  of  the 
Blood"  and  for  an  assembling  of  the  Estates -General.  '  Renaudie  also  traveled  extensively 
outside  of  France  contacting  French  nobles  in  exile.  After  several  months  of  careful  plan- 
ning the  stage  was  set. 

In  the  spring  of  1560  the  "Conspiracy  of  Amboise"  was  put  into  operation.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  the  king  and  his  court  and  to  arrest  the  Guise  brothers.  The  latter  had 
been  warned  and  the  attempt  was  foiled.  A  large  number  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested 
and  many,  including  Renaudie,  were  killed  or  executed  immediately.  Despite  the  very  bloody 
and  successful  repression  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  Guises,  much  of  their  confidence  was 
shaken  by  the  whole  affair.  Louis  of  Conde  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  but  cleared 
himself  in  a  dramatic  audience  before  the  king  himself  by  a  bold  denial  of  any  involvement. 

The  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  was  defended  as  having  been  completely  loyal  to  the  king's 
person  and  to  the  legitimate  estate  of  the  kingdom,  having  been  aimed  solely  at  the  "usurping 
foreigners.  "58  Yet  the  whole  affair  served  perfectly  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith  to  confirm  the  charges  of  sedition  and  conspiracy  which  had  been  made  repeat- 
edly against  the  Protestants.  Though  Calvin  protested  his  innocence,  the  pastors  from  Geneva 
had  been  implicated. 

The  term  "Huguenot"  came  into  very  common  use  right  at  this  time  and  was  never 
dropped.  Whatever  its  origins,  the  term  had  definite  political  overtones  and  thus  may  stand 
for  the  political  appearance  and  character  which  the  Protestant  movement  assumed  through 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  and  subsequent  events. 

In  hopes  of  quelling  these  uprisings  and  various  literary  attacks  on  the  court  and  of  pre- 
venting civil  war,  the  Guises,  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  L' Hospital,  the  new  Chancellor,  de- 
cided to  call  the  Estates -General  to  meet  in  December,  1560,  and  a  meeting  of  the  nation's 
religious  authorities  for  the  following  month.  Almost  immediately  new  Protestant  and  anti- 
Guisard  agitation  broke  out.°^  Provoked  by  such  outbreaks,  Francis  II  and  the  Guises  sum- 
moned Antoine  of  Bourbon  and  Louis  of  Conde  to  appear  at  the  court  in  Orleans  where  the 
Estates -General  were  scheduled  to  meet  in  December.  When  Antoine  and  Conde  arrived  in 
Orleans,  Conde  was  arrested  and  Antoine  was  placed  under  virtual  house -arrest.  The  game 
seemed  to  be  up  when  Conde  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  on  November  26.  ° 
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Suddenly  the  "boy-king"  fell  critically  ill  and  on  the  night  of  December  4,  Francis  II 
died.  The  next  day  his  younger  brother,  Charles  IX,  was  declared  King  of  France.  To  the 
Protestants  the  death  of  Francis  II  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a  merciful  God  even  more  clear- 
ly than  the  death  of  his  father.  The  execution  of  Conde  was  postponed  and  the  Protestants  re- 
alized that  Antoine  of  Bourbon  was  in  the  best  possible  position  to  assume  full  control  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  country.  However,  Antoine  ceded  his  "right-to-regency"  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis  in  return  for  some  assurance  about  his  possessions  as  King  of  Navarre. °^  The 
splendid  opportunity  was  lost  and  the  destiny  of  France  was  placed  into  the  eager  hands  of  the 
devious  Catherine. 

The  short  reign  of  Francis  II  was  a  time  of  varying  fortunes  as  far  as  the  Huguenots 
were  concerned.  Through  all  these  events  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation,  the  political 
inclinations  and  interests  of  the  French  Protestants  were  encouraged  to  develop.  Among  the 
common  people  the  believers  continued  to  grow  in  number  and  were  led  into  bolder,  icono- 
clastic activities.  The  Protestant  leaders  were  led  to  put  a  growing  confidence  in  the  roles 
played  by  certain  great  nobles  who  came  to  represent  Protestant  interests.  The  "political 
Huguenots"  were  encouraged  to  conspiratorial  activities  by  the  continued  numerical  growth  of 
the  Protestant  party,  the  affiliation  of  certain  great  nobles  with  the  movement,  the  rising 
wave  of  anti-Guisard  feeling  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  fluid  and  unstable  condition  of  the 
throne.    This  period  of  conspiracy  was  indeed  a  prelude  to  devastating  civil  war. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Protestant  party  in  the  years  before  1553  was  primarily  a  persecuted  religious  mi- 
nority group.  It  faced  the  opposition  of  both  civil  and  religious  authorities.  Its  adherents 
submitted  passively  to  severe  persecutions  and  libelous  slanders  due  entirely  to  their  pro- 
fession of  the  Reformed  Faith.  By  the  end  of  1560,  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  presented 
a  very  formidable  appearance  to  Catholic  and  royal  authorities  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ments discussed  previously.  The  movement's  numbers  had  increased  greatly  and  it  now  pos- 
sessed an  efficient  religious  admini strati ve  organization  at  all  levels  which  obviously  could 
be  adapted  to  serve  political,  military,  and  financial  purposes.  It  was  directed  by  dozens  of 
ministers  trained  in  Geneva  and  through  Calvin  it  had  contacts  with  strong  foreign  govern- 
ments whose  sympathy  and  willingness  to  intervene  diplomatically  had  been  manifested  time 
after  time.  Finally  the  movement  had  established  itself  among  several  of  the  leading  families 
in  France  and  had  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lesser  French  nobility,  who  combined 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  ruling  Guise  family  from  its  place  of  power  behind  the  throne  of  the 
king.  Among  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  development  and  transformation  of  the  Protestant  party 
were  more  than  three  decades  of  the  most  terrible  civil  strife  in  the  history  of  France,  and, 
ultimately,  the  virtual  extinction  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
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HERMENEUTICAL    PRINCIPLES   AND    CREATION    THEORIES 


GARY  G.  COHEN 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  Charles  Darwin  had  his  Origin  of  the  Species  published  in  1859,  following  by  a  cen- 
tury Astruc's  1753  book  on  the  sources  of  Genesis,  the  two  forces  of  evolution  and  higher 
criticism  have  placed  the  Genesis  creation  account  under  great  scrutiny  and  attack.  During 
this  attack  it  has  been  alarming  to  see  the  principles  of  interpretation  used  by  liberals  and 
some  so-called  conservatives  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  interpretations  which  are  compatible 
to  the  views  of  skeptics.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  so  many  schemes  of  understand- 
ing the  structure  of  the  Genesis  1:1-2:3  portion,  that  all  true  lovers  of  God's  Word  may  well 
give  pause  to  consider  the  hermeneutical  principles  governing  all  Scripture  and  particularly 
this  section  of  it. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  consideration,  this  paper  offers:  (1)  a  set  of  rules  for  properly 
interpreting  the  creation  narrative,  and  (2)  summaries  of  the  leading  theories  on  the  creation 
of  Genesis  1:1-2:3. 

This  is  written  with  belief  that  the  Psalmist  was  correct  when  he  declared,  "For  ever,  O 
LORD,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven"  (Psa.  119:89);  that  Christ  was  right  in  saying,  ".  .  .the 
scripture  cannot  be  broken"  (John  10:35);  and  that  Paul  spoke  the  truth  to  Timothy  as  he 
penned,  "All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  .  .  .  "  (2  Tim.  3:16).  Some  day  when 
our  goal  of  glory  is  reached,  when  we  no  longer  "see  through  a  glass  darkly"  (I  Cor.  13:12), 
and  when  the  true  scientific  facts  of  cosmology  will  be  known  and  unhampered  by  false  opin- 
ions of  unbelievers  (I  Tim.  6:20-21),  then  all  shall  see  that  the  Mosaic  creation  narrative  is 
indeed  inspired  of  God  and  entirely  accurate!  Until  that  great  day,  let  us  pray  that  God's 
truth  might  be  better  apprehended  by  all  who  love  His  word. 


SECTION  I 

HERMENEUTICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  THE  CREATION  ACCOUNT 

The  following  thirteen  principles  combine  those  which  have  become  the  heritage  of  true 
Protestantism  through  Augustine  and  the  Reformers  together  with  some  original  and  newly 
worded  ones.     The  originality,    however,    is  severely  limited  as  even  the  so-called  newer 
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principles  are  built  squarely  upon  the  thoughts  of  others.  If  all  interpreters  would  uniformly 
adopt  these  suggestions  there  still  would  not  be  perfect  agreement  in  Christendom,  but  a 
large  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  both  agreement  and  discovering  the  truth.  As  it  has 
been  sometimes  said,  "Interpretation  is  both  a  science  and  an  art; "--usage  of  these  rules 
would  make  the  science  more  reliable  and  would  restrict  the  art  to  the  limits  of  the  canvas. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  closer  students  come  to  understanding  God's  revelation  per- 
fectly, the  more  beautiful  that  revelation  becomes.  Human  theories  as  far  as  they  differ 
from  God's  truth,  that  much  mar  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  These  principles  are  designed  to 
enable  the  interpreter  to  better  unveil  the  wonder  and  glorious  majesty  of  the  creation. 

The  Thirteen  Principles 

1.  Inspired 

The  creation  account,  Gen.  1:1-2:3,  being  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  to  be  taken  as  in- 
spired of  God,  and  therefore,  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  accurate  in  its  original  autographs 
(2  Tim.  3:16). 

As  with  all  of  God's  word,  it  is  inerrant  in  fact,  judgment,  and  doctrine.  Thus,  when- 
ever the  Bible  treads  in  the  realms  of  history  and  science  in  this  narration  of  first  things,  it 
is  infallible  and  without  error  in  these  areas.  Its  cosmological,  geological  and  anthropologi- 
cal teachings  are  just  as  accurate  as  its  religious  teachings.  See  the  twelfth  principle  for 
further  support  of  this  point. 

It  is  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Old  Testament  Torah,  Prophets,  and  Writings,  as 
well  as  of  Christ,  Paul,  and  all  of  the  New  Testament  writers  that  Scripture  is  entirely  God's 
message  and  free  from  all  error.  Among  the  myriad  of  Biblical  passages  to  support  this  are: 
2  Tim.  3:16;  2  Pet.  1:20-21;  John  10:34,  35;  1  Pet.  1:10-12;  and  Heb.  1:1,  2.  Therefore, 
Gen.  1:1-2:3,  a  keystone  of  the  Bible,  must  above  all  be  treated  as  inspired  revelation  given 
to  us  through  Moses  from  a  God  who  cannot  lie  (Num.  23:19). 

2.  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  true  interpretation. 

This  guidance  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "illumination.  "  This  truth  is  taught  by  such 
Scriptures  as  1  Cor.  2:14-16;  2  Pet.   1:20,  21;  and  Dan.  2:27-30. 

3.  Grammatico -Historical  Method 

The  Grammatico -Historical  Method  must  be  used. 

Dr.  Homer  Kent,  Sr.  in  the  Grace  Theological  Seminary  Postgraduate  Seminar  of  Feb.  6, 
1964, defined  this  method  as  follows: 

The  grammatico -historical  method  of  interpretation  is  that  method  which 
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seeks  to  find  by  the  use  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  the  study  of  the  context 
and  connection  of  a  given  passage  of  Scripture,  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the 
words  used,  and  the  author's  historical  standpoint,  etc. --that  is,  the  in- 
tended meaning  of  Scripture. 

4.  Literal 

"Any  term  should  be  regarded  as  literal  until  there  is  a  good  reason  for  a  different  un- 
derstanding. " 

This  is  the  literal  principle  which  flows  naturally  out  of  the  grammatico -historical  meth- 
od. While  it  recognizes  the  use  of  figurative  language,  it  forbids  the  turning  of  historical 
narrative,  be  it  in  prose  or  poetry,  into  allegory  when  the  writer  did  not  originally  so  intend 
it. 

5.  Scripture  Interprets  Scripture 

"Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter!" 

Since  the  Bible  is  an  inspired  unity,  portions  which  deal  with  the  same  subject  supplement 
and  illumine  one  another.  No  interpretation  is  really  complete  until  it  has  considered  parallel 
passages  and  related  references.  Just  as  the  many  lights  above  a  surgical  table  prevent  shad- 
ows, so  other  portions  of  God's  word  enlighten  many  dark  spots  not  touched  by  the  portion  at 
hand. 

Two  sub-principles  further  guide  the  rule  that  Scripture  interprets  Scripture.  They  are: 
(a)  the  clear  governs  the  obscure;  and  (b)  the  specific  governs  the  general.  An  example  of 
this  latter  assertion  would  be  that  the  specific  account  of  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Genesis  2,  explains  the  details  of  the  general  declaration  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
Gen.  1:27.  The  specific  governs  the  general  because  it  restricts  the  interpretational  latitude 
of  the  general  truth  to  the  narrower  compass  of  the  specific  declaration.  Thus,  without 
Gen.  2  and  related  passages,  from  Gen.  1:27  alone  there  would  be  much  room  for  speculation 
as  to  how  God  created  mankind,  but  with  the  specific  account  of  Gen.  2,  Gen.  1:27  is  reduced 
to  only  the  interpretation  which  Gen.  2  yields.  Likewise,  Rev.  20:4,  5,  with  its  specific 
teaching  concerning  the  two  resurrections,  governs  the  interpretation  of  Dan.  12:2  with  its 
general  view  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men. 

6.  Language  of  Appearance 

Interpreters  must  remember  that  the  Bible  describes  natural  phenomena  geocentrically, 
anthropocentrically,   and  in  the  language  of  appearance . 

This  principle,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  mean  that  Scripture  contains  error  in  fact 
or  judgment,  for  the  biblical  description  is  always  accurate  and  true  in  every  particular. 

According  to  this  principle  it  is  observed  that  the  animals  made  by  God  on  the  fifth  and 
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sixth  days  are  described  just  as  a  man  upon  the  earth  would  see  them.  The  waters,  sky,  and 
land  are  seen  to  teem  prolifically  with  living  creatures .  The  Hebrew  words  used  to  describe 
the  various  forms  of  life  do  not  each  point  to  one  certain  species  or  class  of  present  day  tax- 
onomic  classification,  but  in  the  language  of  appearance  they  each  point  to  a  group  having  a 
common  external  resemblance.  Edwin  Gedney  of  Gordon  College,  who  adheres  to  the  Age  Day 
Theory  of  the  creation,  gives  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  for  the  animals  listed  in  Gen.   1.    He  writes,  concerning  Gen.  1:20-25,  as  follows: 

Moving  creatures  -  Hebrew  nephesh  chayyah.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  movement  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  sherets  [v.  20]  which  has  the  significance  of  swarms  or 
an  active  mass  of  moving  animals.  A  more  literal  translation  of  the  first  phrase  of 
verse  20  might  be  given  as  follows:  "And  God  said,  Let  the  seas  swarm  (swarms  of) 
living  creatures .  "  .   .   . 

Fowl  -  Hebrew  oph.  This  has  the  significance  of  "That  which  covereth  with 
wings,  "  a  flying  creature.  The  flying  creatures  with  which  the  Hebrew  commonly 
had  to  do  were  the  birds,  but  the  word  could  also  signify  any  other  flyer  such  as  rep- 
tiles or  mammals. 

Whales  -  Literally  sea  monsters.  Hebrew  hattanninim .  Descriptive  of  the  great 
reptilian  and  elasmobranch  forms  in  the  sea. 

Living  creatures  -  See  "Moving creatures"  above.  Signifies  breathing  creatures 
or  that  which  has  breath  or  life  [v.  21], 

Cattle  -  Hebrew  behemah.  Any  large  quadrupedal  animal  principally  of  mam- 
malian type.    Sometimes  in  the  plural,  specifically  used  of  the  hippopotamus. 

Creepers  -  The  idea  of  creepers  in  verses  24  and  25  is  derived  from  the  He- 
brew ramas  which  signifies  "to  creep,  crawl,  or  glide  swiftly.  "  It  can  be  used  of  a 
reptile,  or  any  other  animal  that  crawls  or  moves  rapidly  with  very  short  steps. 

Beasts  of  the  earth  -  This  included  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  many  mammalian 
organisms  of  the  nondomestic  type.  The  carnivores,  for  example,  would  belong 
here.3 

The  point  is  that  in  Gen.  1  "fowl"  would  include  flying  creatures  of  all  classes,  Reptilia, 
Aves,  and  all  others.  In  like  manner,  "sea  monsters,  "  "whales"  in  the  KJV,  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  Pisces,  fish,  but  may  well  comprehend  also  large  air  breathing  creatures  such 
as  dinosaurs  which  trudge  along  with  their  heavy  bodies  below  the  water's  surface  while  their 
heads  breathe  the  coastal  air.  Perhaps,  however,  the  dinosaurs  would  best  be  included  among 
the  "cattle"  or  "beasts. "  In  any  event,  the  Genesis  terms  cover  all  major  appearance  classes, 
and  are  certainly  intended  to  take  in  every  created  creature  which  came  upon  the  earth. 

7.    Human  Theories 

Human  inferences  and  theories  on  matters  and  details  upon  which  Scripture  is  silent  are 
not  to  be  viewed  with  the  same  eye  of  certainty  as  are  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture  itself. 

John  21:25  points  to  a  truth  which  is  also  relevant  to  the  creation  account  when  it  says, 

And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,    if  they 
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should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not 
contain  the  books  that  should  be  written. 

Thus,  while  Scripture  is  complete  in  the  sense  that  it  says  all  that  God  desired  to  have 
written  in  it  and  is  sufficient  to  clearly  lead  all  to  God  and  to  do  His  service  aright,  it  yet  is 
not  complete  in  the  sense  that  it  records  every  detail  concerning  every  event  in  the  universe. 
What  it  says  is  true,  but  it  does  not  say  everything.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  creation 
account.  To  seek  for  illumination  concerning  what  God  has  revealed  is  proper;  to  seek  for 
additional  revelation  is  presumptuous.  Therefore,  in  this  present  age  it  must  be  realized  that 
all  of  our  curiosities  cannot  be  answered  by  Scripture's  sure  authority.  Many  of  these  ques- 
tions can  only  at  best  be  answered  by  human  opinions,  and  these,  it  must  be  observed,  often 
err. 

8 .  Human  Reasoning,  as  a  Source  of  Revelation  Is  Rejected 

A  Christian  must  look  to  the  Bible  only  as  a  source  of  infallible  revelation;  he  must  not 
look  to  human  reasoning  or  human  science  for  inerrant  truth. 

Sound  exegesis  must  determine  one's  findings,  rather  than  a  desire  to  make  scriptural 
teachings  conform  to  the  current  consensus  of  secular  scientific  cosmological  theory.  It  is  a 
false  theory  of  Double  Revelation  to  look  to  men  who  hold  anti -supernatural  and  uniformi- 
tarian  presuppositions  for  inerrant  guidance  in  interpreting  Genesis . 

This  may  be  reasoned  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Since  the  theories  and  conclusions  of  secular  science  in  the  areas  of  prehistoric  anthro- 
pology, paleontology,  geology,  and  cosmology  are  experimentally  and  testimonially  (except 
for  the  testimony  of  Scripture)  unverifiable ;  and  (2)  since  they  are  based  on  anti -supernatural 
presuppositions  (which  we  know  to  be  false  for  God  does  exist,  has  created,  and  has  and  does 
providentially  by  second  causes  and  miraculous  intervention  govern  His  world)  and  uniformi- 
tarian  presuppositions  (which  we  know  to  be  false  for  God  has  intervened  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture at  the  creation,  Gen.  1,  2;  at  the  Fall,  Gen.  3:14-19;  at  the  Flood,  Gen.  6-9;  Num.  16, 
etc.;  (3)  therefore  these  secular  theories  and  conclusions  are  unreliable  interpretational 
guides  (2  Pet.  3:3-6;  1  Tim.  6:20;  Matt.  22:29). 

9.  Biblical  Words 

Biblical  words  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  hermeneutical  rules  governing  their 
definitions,  equivalents,  and  connotations . 

These  rules  are,  -- 

(1)  Biblical  words  are  to  be  defined  according  to  the  Grammatico -Historical  method.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method  usus  loquendi  and  context,  not  etymology,  determine  a  word's  meaning. 

(2)  Biblical  words  are  to  be  understood  as  not  being  necessarily  identical  with  words  of 
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similar  area  in  present  scientific  terminology.    (E.g.,  the  Hebrew  word  "kind,  "  min  -    ?'£)- 
of  Gen.   1  is  not  identical  to  "species"  of  present  day  taxonomy.) 

(3)  Biblical  words  may  not  be  presumed  to  have  the  same  connotation  in  any  given  loca- 
tion as  they  have  in  another.  This  must  be  decided  by  evidence.  (E.g.,  because  tohu  and 
bohu,  "without  form  and  void,  "  are  used  in  Jer.  4:23  in  a  judgment  context,  it  may  not  be  pre- 
sumed without  proof  that  these  words  always  carry  a  judgment  connotation,  and  hence  in 
Gen.   1:2  signify  per  se  the  results  of  a  divine  judgment.) 

10.  Time  Gaps 

Conclusions  relating  to  time  gaps  must  accord  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  logic,  and  the 
teachings  of  Scripture. 

Rules  which  govern  time  gap  interpretations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Time  gaps  are  an  a  priori  possibility.  (As  there  are  time  gaps  in  prophetical  reve- 
lations of  the  future,  e.g.,  Dan.  12:2,  cf.  Rev.  20:4,  5;  Dan.  9:25-27  between  the  69thand 
70th  weeks;  etc.,  so  there  might  be  a  time  gap  (or  gaps)  in  the  Genesis  1  prophetical  reve- 
lation of  the  past!) 

(2)  Time  gaps,  therefore,  must  not  be  dogmatically  denied  or  affirmed  in  any  given 
place  without  exegetical  proof  that  in  that  place  a  gap  is  either  impossible  or  a  necessity. 

(3)  Time  gaps  which  are  "probable"  or  "improbable"  cannot  be  dogmatically  affirmed 
or  denied. 

(4)  Time  gaps,  where  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  must  await  further  light  to  be  either 
established  or  eliminated. 

11.  Pagan  Cosmogonies 

Pagan  cosmogonies  cannot  be  used  as  interpretational  guides. 

While  additional  enlightenment  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  creation  account  may  be 
had  through  extra -biblical  studies,  pagan  cosmogonies  such  as  the  gross  Babylonian  Enuma 
Elish,  being  uninspired,  cannot  be  used  as  hermeneutical  guides .  Thus  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  the  Genesis  account  probably  teaches  something  because  Enuma  Elish  teaches  it-- 
many  modernists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  (e.g.,  Ralph  Elliott  ). 

12.  Historical  Not  Mythological 

The  narrative  must  be  interpreted  as  a  real  historical  occurrence. 

The  Genesis  1:1-2:3  account,  in  harmony  with  Principle  5  which  declares  that  "Scrip- 
ture Interprets  Scripture,  "  must  be  taken  as  relating  history.    Christ  took  the  supernatural 
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events  of  Genesis  to  be  historical,  and  not  as  myth  or  allegory  (Matt.  19:4;  24:37-39;  Luke 
17:32);  and  He  of  all  men  should  know  the  truth  of  the  matter  since  He  was  there  when  it 
happened  (John  1:1-3).  The  writers  of  Scripture  everywhere  take  the  creation  story  histori- 
cally (Heb.   11:3;  John  1:1-3;  Psa.  8:3;  19:1;  Exod.  20:11;  Acts  17:24;  2  Pet.  3:5;  etc.). 

13 .    Abrupt  Decisions  Are  To  Be  Avoided 

Abrupt  decisions  concerning  debatable  matters  should  be  avoided. 

On  this  topic  Augustine's  wise  words  are  yet  to  be  heeded.    He  wrote, 

...  if  we  find  anything  in  Divine  Scripture  which  may  be  variously  ex- 
plained without  injury  to  faith  we  should  not  rush  headlong,  by  positive  as- 
sertion, either  to  one  opinion  or  the  other;  lest,  if  perchance  the  opinion 
we  have  adopted  should  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  false,  our  faith  should  fall 
with;  and  we  should  be  found  contending,  not  so  much  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture  as  for  our  own;  endeavouring  to  make  our  doctrine  to  be 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  taking  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
ours. 

Aquinas  commented  likewise  when  speaking  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  related, 

...  in  questions  of  this  sort  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed.  First, 
that  the  truth  of  Scripture  be  inviolably  maintained.  Secondly,  since  Scrip- 
ture doth  admit  of  diverse  interpretations,  that  no  one  cling  to  any  particu- 
lar exposition  with  such  pertinacity  mat,  if  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  should  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  clearly  false,  he 
should  nevertheless  still  presume  to  put  it  forward,  lest  thereby  the  Sacred 
Scripture  should  be  exposed  to  the  derision  of  unbelievers,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  should  be  closed  to  them. 


SECTION  II 

CREATION  THEORIES 

In  conjunction  with  the  consideration  of  the  hermeneutical  laws  which  govern  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  creation  account,  it  is  worthwhile  to  consider  the  interpretational  schemes 
which  have  been  applied  to  it  by  different  parties  throughout  the  ages.  The  following  theories 
are  variously  explained  and  are  known  under  sundry  titles.  They  are  capable  of  being  com- 
bined so  that  in  reality  there  exist  a  great  number  of  possible  combinations.  It  is  here  hoped 
that  thought  might  be  provoked  which  will  point  to  the  truth. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  plausibility  of  various  theories  largely  depends  on 
who  explains  them.  Thus  many  will  say  in  glory,  "But  I  never  heard  it  explained  in  quite  that 
way!" 
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Each  of  the  following  are  here  treated  in  only  outline  form  as  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
for  each,  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  involved,  could  dispose  of  more  than  one 
volume  per  theory.    The  chief  theories  advanced  are  as  follows: 


Group  One:    Theories  Which  Treat  the  Genesis  Account  As 
Literal,  Inspired  and  Accurate  in  Details 

1.    Theories  Concerning  the  Grammatical  Construction  of  Gen.   1:1-3 

The  interpreter  may  construe  Gen.   1:1  in  four  primary  ways: 

(1)  As  an  independent  clause  which  is  part  of  the  narrative .  It  then  contains  the  teaching 
of  God's  creating  ex  nihilo  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  i.e.,  the  entire  universe  with  its  mass 
and  energy.  This  is  the  traditional  interpretation.  It  is  supported  by  the  context  and  by  other 
Scripture.  Heb.  11:3  and  John  1:1-3,  as  well  as  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  clearly  teach  creation 
ex  nihilo ! 

(2)  As  a  dependent  clause  subordinate  to  Gen.  1:2.  Thus,  Gen.  1:1,  2a  would  be  trans- 
lated,  "When  God  began  to  create  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
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void.  "      Ibn  Ezra  held  this  view. 

(3)  As  a.  dependent  clause  subordinate  to  Gen.   1:3.    Here  Gen.   1:2  is  either  taken  as  a 

parenthetical  element  or  as   coupled  to  Gen.   1:1  by  the  waw.    Rashi  and  some  others  held 

this.      The  translation  would  be,    "When  God  began  to  create  .   .   .  then  God  said,   'Let  there 

in 
be  light.  ",1U 

(4)  As  a  headline  sentence  which  is  not  part  of  the  narrative  per  se.  On  the  fallacious- 
ness of  this  interpretation  as  well  as  on  the  two  above  listed  "dependent  clause"  views,  J. 
Barton  Payne  writes, 

The  summary  statement  in  Gen.  2:1,  which  indicates  the  completion  of 
heaven  and  earth,  demands  that  Gen.  1:1  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  nar- 
rative on  the  sequence  of  creation;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  verse 
descriptive  of  the  creation  of  heaven.  Gen.  1:1  may,  therefore,  not  be 
treated  as  a  mere  title  prefixed  to  the  chapter.  Neither  may  it  be  subordi- 
nated to  verse  2.  This  latter  and  more  dangerous  rendering,  that  is  advo- 
cated by  liberalism,  produces  the  translation,  "When  God  began  to  create 
heaven  and  earth,  then  the  earth  was  formless  .  .  ."  (RSV  note),  which  sug- 
gests the  prior,  eternal  existence  of  unformed  matter. 

Thus,  the  true  interpretation,  which  sees  Gen.  1:1  as  an  independent  clause  which  is  part  of 
the  narrative  of  creation,  teaches  in  harmony  with  other  Scriptures  that  God  brought  the  uni- 
verse forth  out  of  no  pre-existing  material.  This  interpretation  must  be  combined  with 
choices  from  among  the  theories  that  follow  in  order  for  a  complete  interpretational  scheme 
to  be  formulated. 
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2.  Theories  Concerning  a  Time  Gap  Between  Gen.   1:1  and  1:2 

(1)  Non -Judgment  Gap  Theory 

This  theory  sees  Gen.  1:1  as  descriptive  of  the  original  creation  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. Then  a  vast  time  gap  is  seen  between  Gen.  1:1  and  1:2  (or  between  1:2  and  1:3).  The 
first  of  the  six  creative  days  is  taken  as  beginning  at  1:3  or  at  1:2  rather  than  at  Gen.  1:1. 
This  is  thought  to  harmonize  well  with  the  four  and  one -half  billion  year  age  of  the  universe 
advocated  by  many.  This  theory  may  be  combined  with  another  theory  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  length  of  the  creative  days.  Thus  one  could  hold  this  theory  and  also  believe  in  lit- 
eral 24-hour  creation  days  or  in  creation  days  which  are  millions  of  years  long. 

1  2 
Augustine  held  this  Non-Judgment  Gap  Theory. 

(2)  Reconstruction,   Restitution,  or  Gap  Theory 

13 
This  is  advocated  by  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible.        Thomas  Chalmers   seems  to 

have  been  its  first  advocate.  Through  various  arguments  (the  verb  in  Gen.  1:2,  hay  ah,  is 
taken  to  mean  "became"  instead  of  the  KJV's  "was;"  Jer.  4:23-26,  Isa.  24:1,  45:18,  and  Ezek. 
28:12-19  are  understood  to  show  that  tohu  and  bohu,  "without  form  and  void,  "  are  the  result 
of  a  divine  judgment;  this  provides  a  place  for  the  fall  of  Satan  which  had  to  occur  before 
Adam's  fall;  etc.)  it  teaches  that  between  Gen.  1:1  and  1:2  there  was  a  divine  judgment  upon 
a  pre-Adamite  world.  This  results  in  a  vast  time  gap  between  Gen.  1:1  and  1:2,  sees  the  six 
creative  days  as  days  of  reconstruction,  and  attempts  thus  to  explain  the  earth's  strata  and 
fossils.  Scofield,  in  his  Reference  Bible,  leaves  room  for  either  the  Literal  Day-Literal  Suc- 
cession or  the  Age  Day  view  to  be  combined  with  this  hypothesis. 

(3)  No  Creation  Prior  to  Day  One 

This  theory  fits  the  original  creation  of  the  universe  including  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  within  the  six  days  only.  It  denies  that  there  was  an  immense  time  gap  between  Gen. 
1:1  and  1:2  prior  to  Day  One.  It  does  this  on  the  basis  of  believing  that  Exod.  20:11  teaches 
that  everything  was  created  during  the  six  creation  days .  Opponents  would  say  that  the  verb 
"made"  ( i"l  U/ VT_-asah)  in  Exod.  20:11  both  includes  arrangement  of  the  matter  created  in 
Gen.   1:1  and  all  subsequent  creative  activities  during  the  six  days. 

3.  Theories  Concerning  the  Length  of  the  Six  Creative  Days 

(1)  Literal  Day --Literal  Succession  Theory 

This  is  the  traditional  view  that  the  six  creative  days  were  of  a  24-hour  duration 
each,  and  that  they  followed  one  another  in  unbroken  succession. 

The  geological  and  paleontological  records  are  explained  variously  by  (a)  a  Pro- 
chronic  Creation  (Philip  Henry  Gosse,  1857)  5  which  maintains  that  the  earth  was  created 
with  fossils  and  strata;  (b)  Flood  Geology  (Price,    Nelson,    Klotz,    Zimmerman,   Rehwinkel, 
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Morris,  and  Whitcomb)  with  the  Flood  as  the  major  cause  of  fossil  formations;  (c)  the  Gap 
Theory,  with  geologic  history  before  the  six  days. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  dating  of  Archbishop  Ussher  (1581-1656)  which  placed 
the  beginning  of  creation  in  the  year  4004  B.C.  is  not  an  inherent  part  of  this  theory.  In  fact, 
the  4004  B.C.  date  has  now  generally  been  abandoned. 

Also,  some  who  hold  the  Literal  Day --Literal  Succession  Theory  join  with  others 
who  hold  opposing  views,  when  it  comes  to  the  question,  "How  long  ago  was  the  first  man 
created9"  Many  of  these  believe  that  the  tables  of  Gen.  5  and  11  are  genealogies  which  leave 
chronological  gaps  by  intention  (Warfield,  Nelson,  Allis,  MacRae,  Buswell,  Jr.,  Buswell  III, 
Whitcomb,   etc.). 

(2)  Literal  Day  with  Gaps  Theory 

This  theory  holds  to  literal  creative  days  of  24  hours  each,  but  it  sees  huge  time 
gaps  between  each  of  the  first  six  days.  Among  those  who  advocate  this  view  is  R.  J.  Duntz- 
weiler  of  Faith  Theological  Seminary.  This  view  preserves  a  24 -hour  day  "evening  and 
morning"  cycle  while  offering  a  time  duration  needed  for  a  harmony  with  current  scientific 
opinions . 

(3 )  Age  Day  o£  Divine  Day  Theory 

This  theory,  believing  in  Progressive  Creation,  takes  the  creative  days  to  be  long 
periods  of  time.  Hugh  Miller,  James  Dana,  and  J.  W.  Dawson  are  names  associated  with  it. 
Many  feel  it  to  be  the  sought-for  harmony  between  Genesis  and  Science.  See  Edwin  Gedney's 
article,  "Geology  and  the  Bible,  "  for  an  interesting  harmony  chart  and  a  brief  presentation 
of  this  view. 

The  geological  and  paleontological  records  are  explained  by  some  in  additional  ways 
besides  by  harmonies  between  the  Genesis  days  and  the  geologic  ages.  Cuvier  explained  them 
by  successive  catastrophes  of  water  in  addition  to  the  flood  of  Genesis  6.  He  proposed  a 
series  of  floods  and  catastrophes  along  with  a  series  of  creations.  Likewise,  Agassiz  saw 
glaciation  as  the  source  of  the  catastrophes. 

(4)  Pictoral  Day  Theory 

Here  the  six  days  of  Genesis  1  are  taken  as  days  during  which  God  revealed  the  cre- 
ation scenes  to  the  prophet.  They  represent  days  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  who  received  the 
vision  or  the  message,  rather  than  time  delineations  during  the  original  creative  period. 
These  days  are  also  called  "revelatory  days."  This  view  was  adopted  by  J.  H.  Kurtz  over  a 
century  ago,  by  Strong,  and  is  the  view  of  Ramm  today."  This  hypothesis  attempts  to  har- 
monize Genesis  and  current  scientific  concensus  by  showing  that  Genesis  is  silent  as  to  the 
time  duration  of  creation,  --the  "days"  having  reference  only  to  the  prophet's  visionary  peri- 
ods. 
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Exodus  20:11,  which  interprets  the  days  as  the  creative  periods  during  which  God 
did  His  work  rather  than  as  days  in  the  life  of  Moses,  would  certainly  seem  to  challenge  this 
theory!  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Exodus  20:11  God  Himself  is  the 
speaker ! 

Group  Two:    Theories  Which  Treat  the  Genesis  Account  As  Non- 
Literal,  Non-Inspired,  or  As  Inaccurate  in  Details 

(1)  Moderate  Concordism  Theory 

Ramm  combines  this  with  the  previous  theory,  but  actually  they  are  separate  ideas 
which  may  or  may  not  be  placed  together.  This  theory  beholds  the  Genesis  narrative  as  being 
not  strictly  chronological,  but  topical  and  logical.  It  correlates  the  events  in  the  account  and 
the  events  in  reality  only  in  a  general  "moderate"  chronological  way.  Ramm  notes  that  S.  R. 
Driver  was  of  this  persuasion!  In  other  words,  this  view  holds  that  the  creation  story  tells 
topically,  more  than  chronologically,  what  God  created  and  arranged.  Ramm  holds  this  view 
himself.  The  problem  here,  however,  is  that  a  "moderate  concordance"  implies  a  corre- 
sponding "moderate  discordance!"    When  once  such  a  dike  is  opened  who  can  shut  it? 

(2)  Religious  Only  Theory  (Mythological  or  Allegorical  Theory) 

This  view  sees  the  creation  account  as  a  divine  medium  for  putting  forth  certain  re- 
ligious truths.  The  narrative  itself  is  not  considered  to  be  historically  accurate;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  symbolical.  Dr.  Ralph  Elliott's  book,  The  Message  of  Genesis,  recently  advo- 
cated this  ancient  belief.  Dr.  Elliott  takes  Genesis  1-11  as  non -historical  and  compares  the 
creation  account  to  Christ's  parables. 

The  105th  San  Francisco  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  June  1962,  struggled  over  this 
work  by  Elliott,  one  of  their  professors  in  Midwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  They 
finally  rejected  this  work,  which  accepts  the  JEDP  theory  as  fact,  by  a  two-to-one  ratio 
vote .        Only  two  to  one ;  how  tragic ! 

This  is  certainly  a  view  of  unbelief!  See  Principle  12,  supra,  for  a  brief  refutation 
of  this  view. 

(3)  Theistic  Evolution  Theory 

This  belief,  which  is  advanced  by  many  Roman  Catholic  theologians  as  well  as  by 
Protestant  ones,  accepts  organic  evolution  as  true,  but  it  declares  that  God  was  the  ultimate 
cause  and  guide  of  the  evolutionary  process.  It  is  beset  with  all  of  the  difficulties  of  the  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis --paleontological  gaps  between  the  phyla,  lack  of  a  mechanism,  etc.  --but 
it  offers  a  harmony  between  secular  opinion  and  the  Bible.  This  view  would  be  combined  with 
one  or  more  of  the  others . 

(4)  Organic  Evolution  Theory 

This  theory,    advocated  by  Darwin  in  1859  in  his   Origin  of  the  Species  and  champi- 
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oned  by  the  eloquent  Thomas  Huxley,  traces  all  present  life  forms  through  natural  proc- 
esses to  an  original  urslime's  "fortuitous  concourse  of  events.  "  Its  presuppositions  are  anti- 
supernaturalism  and  uniformitarianism.  This  view  either  interprets  Gen.  1  as  non -scientific 
and  mythological  or  rejects  it  altogether  as  a  "pious  fraud.  " 

Darwin's  micro -evolution  has,  of  course,  today  yielded  to  the  macro -evolution  (large 
jumps)  theory.  This  latter  theory,  which  was  invented  to  avoid  a  supernatural  alternative  to 
the  paleontologically  disproved  micro -evolution,  requires  great  supernaturalistic  faith  to  ex- 
plain how  the  posited  "jumps"  from  phyla  to  phyla  took  place! 

(5)  Local  Creation  Theory 

John  Pye  Smith  in  1840  wrote  his  belief  that  the  harmony  between  Gen.  1  and  geology 
resided  in  the  understanding  that  the  Genesis  narrative  describes  a  creation  and  remodeling 
of  only  a  portion  of  near  eastern  territory  with  which  the  ancient  Jewish  world  was  famil- 
iar. This  may  be  compared  to  the  similar  local  flood  theory,  but,  however,  the  two  are 
separate  entities  and  stand  or  fall  individually.    Local  creation,  however,  certainly  falls! 

CONCLUSION 

Interpreters  of  this  majestic  narrative  must  ever  keep  before  them  the  primary  teaching 
of  this  wondrous  account.  In  one  of  the  most  sublime  passages  known  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
perhaps  the  sublimest,  God  here  reveals  His  eternal  existence  before  the  universe,  His  om- 
niscient and  omnipotent  creative  power,  and  the  stupendous  fact  that  He,  and  He  alone,  called 
the  worlds  into  being  ex  nihilo.  He  is  seen  as  both  the  transcendent  and  immanent  God  of 
theism.  He  is  seen  as  the  holy  Creator  far  above  His  creation;  and  yet  as  the  one  who  cares 
for  His  own  by  providing  signs  for  their  seasons  and  herbs  for  their  food.  Here  the  first  of 
man's  three  great  questions  is  answered.  "Whence  is  my  origin?"  is  answered;  "What  is  mv 
present  purpose?"  and  "What  is  my  ultimate  destiny?"  can  be  partially  solved  by  inference! 
Here  the  grounds  for  God's  claim  upon  every  creature  are  laid.  It  came  to  pass  graciously, 
miraculously,  orderly,  wisely,  and  perfectly.  It  was  according  to  purpose  and  plan,  blessed, 
and  all  very  good.  Special  creation,  not  evolution,  was  its  method;  and  its  end  was  God's 
glory! 
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JOHN  J.  DAVIS 

The  general  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  use  of  numbers  in  the 
Scriptures.  More  specifically,  it  will  be  concerned  with  the  employment  of  symbolic  numbers 
by  the  Biblical  writers  and  the  hermeneutical  principles  by  which  we  are  to  interpret  them. 
The  general  scope  of  Biblical  numerics  is  of  vital  importance  to  any  consideration  of  Biblical 
hermeneutics.  From  the  first  chapter  of  the  Scriptures  through  the  last,  one  is  confronted 
with  numbers  in  every  type  or  style  of  writing.  Therefore,  anyone  contemplating  a  serious 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  principles  by  which  one  interprets  them  must  commit  himself 
to  a  serious  study  of  numerics . 

The  scope  of  this  study  will  include  the  nature  of  conventional  numbers  as  well  as  that  of 
symbolic  numbers.  Consideration  will  be  given  to:  (1)  the  nature  and  use  of  conventional 
numbers,  (2)  the  rhetorical  use  of  numbers,  (3)  the  symbolic  use  of  numbers  and  (4)  Gematria 
in  Scripture  and  its  place  in  Biblical  Hermeneutics . 

The  vital  problem  concerned  with  the  handling  of  numbers  is  not  whether  they  are  used 
symbolically  and  conventionally,  but  when  they  are  so  used.  The  destructive -critical  ap- 
proach generally  places  little  value  on  numbers  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  general  trend  is 
to  consider  the  greater  bulk  of  them  as  symbolic  or  ideal.  A  similar  error  is  committed  by 
some  conservative  scholars  when  they  attempt  to  discover  some  hidden  or  deep  spiritual 
mystery  behind  every  occurrence  of  a  number.  It  will  be  shown  that  these  extremes,  as  well 
as  others,  must  be  avoided  if  a  sound  approach  to  Bible  numerics  is  to  be  established.  There 
is  a  definite  place  for  the  study  of  symbolic  numbers,  but  without  certain  limits  the  study  be- 
comes a  hermeneutical  monstrosity  and  worthless  in  the  quest  for  theological  truth. 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  USE  OF  NUMBERS 

The  conventional  use  of  a  number  is  that  use  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  mathe- 
matical value  of  the  number.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  symbolic  number  which  is  used  not 
only  for  its  mathematical  value  but  also  for  its  theological  significance.  Before  entering  into 
the  study  of  the  specific  uses  of  numbers,  it  would  be  well  to  examine  briefly  the  syntax  of 
numbers  as  they  appear  in  the  Bible. 

I.    The  Construction  of  Numbers 

Israel,  like  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  used  the  decimal  system  of  counting. 
The  numbers  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  are  always  written  out.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  with  one  exception.  This  is  the  case  with  other 
Northwest  Semitic  writing  prior  to  the  exile.    At  Ugarit,  the  numerals  in  the  literary  texts 
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are  always  spelled  out,  except  in  the  administrative  documents  where  they  are  written  ideo- 
graphically  with  the  Sumero -Akkadian  symbols. 

M.  H.  Pope  points  out  that: 

The  Old  Aramaic  inscriptions  from  Zenjirli,  the  Aramaic  documents  from 
Elephantine,  and  some  Phoenician  inscriptions  spell  out  numerals  and  also 
use  figures. 

He  further  notes  that: 

On  the  Aramaic  lion  weights  from  Nineveh  (8th  -  7th  cent.  B.C.)  the  num- 
bers are  doubly  represented  in  words  and  figures. 

It  appears  that  there  is  evidence  that  some  peoples  around  Israel  did  use  special  signs  for 
writing  numbers,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  employed  such  signs 
before  the  exile.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews  did  not 
use  a  special  sign  for  numbers  until  a  rather  late  period.  R.  A.  H.  Gunner  states  the  point 
as  follows: 

The  idea  of  using  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numerals  originated  from 
Greek  influence  or  at  least  during  the  period  of  Greek  influence,  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  first  appeared  on  Maccabean  coins. 

After  the  exile,  some  of  the  Jews  employed  such  signs  as  were  used  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Arameans,  and  the  Phoenicians --an  upright  line  for  1,  two  such  lines  for  2,  three  for  3,  etc. 
and  special  lines  for  10,  20,  100.  At  least  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the  Maccabean  Simon 
(143-135  B.C.),  they  numbered  the  chapters  and  verses  and  expressed  dates  by  employing  the 
consonants  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet:  aleph  for  1,  beth  for  2,  etc.  The  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet were  used  in  the  same  way.  This  system,  it  must  be  emphasized,  did  not  come  into 
use  until  the  post-exilic  period.  Numbers  are  spelled  out  on  the  Moabite  stone  (c.  835  B.C.) 
and  the  Siloam  Inscription  (c.  700  B.C.)  and  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  New  Testament,  numbers  are  also  written  out  as  they  are  in  the  Old,  with  one  ex- 
ception. 

II.    The  Use  of  Conventional  Numbers 

A.  They  are  used  in  arithmetic.  The  following  are  some  of  the  basic  mathematical 
processes  which  employ  numbers  conventionally:  (1)  addition  (Gen.  5:3-31;  Num.  1:20-46), 
(2)  subtraction  (Gen.  18:28ff),  (3)  multiplication  (Lev.  25:8;  Num.  3:46ff),  (4)  division  (Num. 
31:27ft)'. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fractions  were  known  and  used  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  examples  are  as  follows:  1/2  (Ex.  25:10,  17),  1/3  (II  Sam.  18:2),  1/4  (I  Sam.  9:8), 
1/5  (Gen.  47:24),    1/6  (Ezek.  46:14),    1/10  (Ex.   16:36),  2/10  (Lev.  23:13),  3/10  (Lev.   14:10), 
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1/100  (Neh.  5:11). 

B.  They  are  used  in  the  basic,  literal  denotation  of  a  quantity.  Illustrations  of  this  type 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  texts  at  this  point.  All  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  "normal"  use  of  numbers. 

C.  Higher  numbers,  which  are  conventional  in  use  and  literal  in  interpretation,  are 
many  times  rounded  and  are  not  used  for  designating  a  large  quantity  in  detail.  For  example, 
one  hundred  is  used  as  a  round  number  in  Gen.  26:2;  Lev.  26:8;  II  Sam.  24:3;  Eccl.  8:12; 
Matt.  19:29;  etc.  A  thousand  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  number 
is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  it  is  a  rounded  number  (cf.  Ex.  20:6;  Deut.  5:10;  7:9; 
I  Sam.  18:7;  Psa.  50:10;  90:4;  105:8;  Isa.  60:22).  Ten  thousand  is  another  case  in  point  (Lev. 
26:8;  Deut.  32:30;  Micah  6:7). 

The  highest  number  in  the  Bible  described  by  a  single  word  is  10,  000.  The  highest 
numbers  referred  to  in  any  way  in  the  Bible  are  "a  thousand  thousand"  (I  Chron.  22:14;  Rev. 
5:11);  "ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  (Daniel  7:10;  Rev.  5:11);  and  twice  that  figure  (Rev. 
9:16). 

D.  There  are  problems  relative  to  the  handling  of  conventional  numbers.  A  number  of 
problems  are  raised  by  the  use  of  large  numbers  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  example,  the 
size  of  the  exodus  has  been  rejected  because  it  is  out  of  context  for  the  Late  Bronze  Age 
(1500  B.C.  -1200  B.C.).  If  the  numberings  in  Numbers  1  and  26  are  correct,  it  appears  that 
the  children  of  Israel  numbered  about  two  and  a  half  million.  The,  critics  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  des*ied  to  enter  Canaan  which  in 
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the  Late  Bronze  Age  had  a  total  population  of  about  two  or  three  million  people.      Critics  ob- 
ject to  this  large  number  because  that  many  people  could  not  survive  in  the  desert. 

The  solution  offered  to  this  problem  by  some  scholars  is  to  read  'eleph  not  as  "thou- 
sand" but  as  "family"  or  "tribe.  "  By  doing  this,  it  is  asserted,  the  totals  would  be  from  five 
to  six  thousand  warriors.  It  is  admitted  that  the  term  'eleph  does  have  the  idea  of  a  family 
unit  or  tribe  in  some  texts  (e.g.,  Num.  1:16;  10:4),  but  the  total  given  in  Num.  2:32  raises  a 
problem  with  this  solution;  namely,  it  assumes  that  'eleph  means  "a  thousand. "  Other  large 
numbers  which  have  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  interpreters  are  the  death  of  50,  070 
male  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  who  were  killed  for  irreverent  treatment  of  the  ark  of  God 
(I  Sam.  6:19),  the  number  of  Jehoshaphat's  army  of  1,  160,000  (II  Chron.  18).  II  Kings  20:30 
records  that  a  wall  fell  and  killed  27,  000  people.  More  such  large  numbers  could  be  enumer- 
ated but  the  foregoing  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  work  is  needed  in  these  areas  to 
clarify  the  use  of  these  numbers. 

Problems  relative  to  conventional  numbers  are  not  only  limited  to  large  numbers, 
but  to  small  numbers  also.  For  example,  the  MT  of  II  Sam.  24:13  gives  the  number  of  years 
of  famine  as  seven,  while  the  LXX  and  the  parallel  passage  in  I  Chron.  21:12  give  three. 

The  aim  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  suggest  solutions  to  all  these  problems,  but  to 
bring  them  to  light.    Each  one  of  these  considerations  will  in  some  way  affect  the  handling  of 
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numbers  in  every  sphere  of  interpretation.  Destructive  critics,  upon  observing  these  large 
numbers,  insist  that  they  cannot  be  taken  seriously,  and  from  this  point  they  attempt  to  dis- 
credit all  numbers  which  cannot  be  harmonized  with  contemporary  extra -biblical  documents. 

This  problem,  as  well  as  others  which  have  been  discussed,  should  point  out  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  the  interpreter  having  control  of  several  disciplines  in  order  to  interpret 
the  text  accurately. 

THE  RHETORICAL  USE  OF  NUMBERS 

A  very  important  use  of  numbers  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  for  rhetorical  or  poetic 
effect.  Whenever  numbers  are  so  used,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  either  literally  or  sym- 
bolically. Much  time  has  been  wasted  in  attempting  to  ascertain  some  hidden  or  mysterious 
meaning  of  a  rhetorical  phrase  using  numbers .  The  intention  of  the  writer  in  this  usage  is 
not  to  emphasize  the  mathematical  value  of  the  number  primarily,  but  to  express  either  in- 
tensity or  other  concepts  such  as  a  "few.  " 

There  are,  therefore,  two  basic  applications  of  numbers  in  poetic  structure. 

I.    The  Climactic  Use  of  Numbers 

The  arrangement  of  a  numeral  with  its  sequel  within  the  same  clause,  either  syndeti- 
cally  or  asyndetically,  is  related  to  a  similar  rhetorical  device  in  Northwest  Semitic  poetry 
in  which  consecutive  numbers  stand  in  synonymous  parallelism.  The  intention  of  such  a  de- 
vice is  to  express  the  concept  of  intensification  and/or  progression.  The  actual  value  of  the 
number  in  such  cases  is  not  significant.  Several  examples  of  this  use  of  numbers  will  illus- 
trate this  point.  The  numbers  three  and  four  are  so  used  quite  frequently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  not  in  Ugaritic  literature.    The  prophet  Amos  used  such  a  device  in  Amos  1:9: 

For  three  transgressions  of  Tyre,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the 
punishment  thereof. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  not  attempting  to  total  the  sins  of  Damascus,  Gaza,  etc.  for  the 
sins  enumerated  are  in  most  cases  neither  three  nor  four.  Another  example  is  found  in 
Proverbs  30:18: 

There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for  me;  yea,  four  which  I 
know  not.   .   .   . 

This  phenomenon  is  common  in  Ugaritic  literature  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament.  The  Baal 
Epic  uses  numerical  climax  to  describe  the  attitude  of  the  fertility  god  to  sacrifice: 

For  two  (kinds  of)  banquets  Baal  hates, 

Three  the  Rider  of  the  Clouds : 

A  banquet  of  shamefulness, 

A  banquet    banquet    of  baseness, 


And  a  banquet  of  handmaids'  lewdness. 
(Baal  II,  iii,    16-21)11 
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After  Baal  was  furnished  with  a  temple,  he  made  a  journey  to  claim  the  domains  which  were 
rightly  his.    This  description  of  his  journey  employs  the  use  of  climactic  numbers. 

Sixty -six  towns  he  took, 

Seventy-seven  hamlets; 

Eighty  (took)  Baal  of  (Zaphon's)  s(ummit, ) 

Ninety  Baal  of  the  sum(mit. ) 

(Baal  II,  vii,  9-12)12 

The  numbers  one  thousand  and  ten  thousand  are  used  in  this  manner  on  a  number  of  occasions 

1  Q 

in  Ugaritic  literature.  Many  different  numbers  are  employed  for  climactic  effect  in  Old 
Testament  passages.  The  numbers  one  and  two  are  quite  common  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
are  not  so  used  in  the  Ugaritic  texts  (cf.  Deut.  32:30;  Job  33:14;  40:5;  Jer.  3:14).  Two  num- 
bers used  climactically  in  both  Scripture  and  Ugaritic  texts  are  two  and  three  (Hosea  6:2). 
Three  and  four  are  used  in  this  manner  also  in  Prov.  30:15,  18,  29  and  in  Amos  1:3-2:6. 
Five  and  six  do  not  occur  in  parallelism  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  Ugaritic  literature. 
Six  and  seven  occur  at  least  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  at  all  in  Ugaritic  texts  (cf. 
Job  5:19;  Prov.  6:16).  The  numbers  seven  and  eight  are  used  climactically  in  Micah  5:5  (He- 
brew text,   5:4)  and  Eccl.   11:2. 

II .    The  Rounded  Use  of  Numbers 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  the  climactic  use  of  numbers  in  poetic  and  rhetoric  texts 
was  considered.  In  the  climactic  use  of  numbers,  the  intensive  or  progressive  idea  was  em- 
phasized, in  the  "rounded"  use  of  numbers  the  concept  of  fewness  or  greatness  was  the  point 
of  emphasis.  For  example,  the  number  two  by  itself  is  used  to  designate  the  idea  of  fewness 
(Num.  9:22).  In  many  cases  the  next  higher  number  may  be  added  to  emphasize  that  the  fig- 
ure is  only  approximate.  II  Kings  9:32  provides  us  with  an  excellent  example  of  this  type  of 
usage. 

And  he  lifted  up  his  face  to  the  window,  and  said,  Who  is  on  my  side?  who? 
And  there  looked  out  to  him  two  or  three  eunuchs. 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  expression  is  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  few.  This  is  not  unique  for  it 
is  used  in  our  everyday  conversations.  Other  examples  of  this  usage  in  the  Bible  are  II  Kings 
13:19,   Isa.   17:6,  Amos  4:8,  and  Matt.   18:20. 

This  usage  is  paralleled  in  the  Middle  Assyrian  Laws.    In  Law  #24  we  read  that: 

If  a  seignior's  wife,  having  deserted  her  husband,  has  entered  the  house  of 
an  Assyrian,  whether  it  was  in  the  same  city  or  in  some  neighboring  city, 
where  he  set  her  up  in  a  house,  (and)  she  stayed  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house  (and)  spent  the  night  (there)  three  or  four  times,  without  the  master 
of  the  house  knowing  that  the  seignior's  wife  was  staying  in  his  house.  . . . 

Other  uses  of  numbers  either  syndetically  or  asyndetically  for  this  purpose  could  be  multi- 
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plied  both  in  Scripture  and  other  ancient  texts.  But  the  preceding  discussion  should  demon- 
strate that,  in  the  proper  handling  of  numbers,  the  interpreter  must  first  determine  if  the 
number  is  literal  and  has  mathematical  implications.  Following  this,  it  must  be  determined, 
if  the  case  in  point  does  not  fit  the  literal  usage,  whether  or  not  the  number  is  used  rhetori- 
cally. The  general  context  will  give  the  key  to  this.  In  poetic  portions  of  Scripture,  one 
should  expect  to  find  this  phenomenon  occurring  with  some  frequency.  If,  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  the  reason  for  the  use  of  a  number  or  numbers  is  still  not  clearly  understood, 
symbolic  implications  of  the  number  may  be  considered. 

THE  SYMBOLIC  USE  OF  NUMBERS 

A  symbolic  number  is  a  number  employed  by  a  writer  not  only  for  its  mathematical  val- 
ue, but  for  its  theological  significance.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  the  numbers  of  Scripture  are  to  be  taken  literally  unless  there  is  unquestionable  proof 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  otherwise.  The  use  of  numbers  symbolically  is  one  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult aspects  of  the  study  of  Biblical  symbolism.  It  is  difficult  because  of  the  mass  of  mate- 
rial involved.  It  is  even  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  methodology  that  must  be  employed 
to  determine  the  nature  and  meaning  of  these  symbols.  The  identification  of  symbolic  num- 
bers in  Scripture,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  the  result  of  inductive  research.  Mickelsen 
states  that:  "Any  symbolic  meaning  given  to  numbers  must  be  based  on  inductive  study.  " 
Terry  suggests  the  same  approach: 

The  only  valid  method  of  ascertaining  the  symbolical  meaning  and  usage  of 
such  numbers,  names,  and  colours  in  the  Scriptures,  is  by  an  ample  col- 
lation and  study  of  the  passages  where  they  occur.  The  hermeneutical  proc- 
ess is  therefore  essentially  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  ascertain  the 
"usus  loquendi"  of  words,  and  the  province  of  hermeneutics  is,  not  to  fur- 
nish an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  to  exhibit  the  principles  and 
methods  by  which  such  discussion  should  be  carried  out. 

But  let  it  be  noted  at  this  point  that  this  method  need  not  be  employed  exclusively.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  with  the  abundance  of  contemporary  literature 
now  translated  and  in  print,  one  is  able  to  compare  literary  forms.  The  science  of  philology 
has  contributed  considerably  to  a  better  understanding  of  Old  Testament  vocabulary  and  its 
literary  devices.  A  careful  reading  of  such  contemporary  literature,  as  for  example  the 
Ugaritic  texts,  will  prove  useful  in  the  analyzation  of  symbolic  numbers.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  theological  concepts  of  these  texts  must  be  paralleled  with  those  of  the  Scripture,  but 
helpful  light  can  be  shed  on  basic  symbolic  numbers  which  appear  to  be  common  to  all  North- 
west Semitic  languages.  Extremes  in  this  approach  must  be  recognized.  Cyrus  Gordon  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  Ugaritic  texts  used  numbers  symbolically  and  rhetorically  with  consid- 
erable frequency,  and  in  his  effort  to  parallel  Scripture  with  these  texts,  he  has  robbed  Scrip- 
ture of  any  real  significant  numerical  reliability.  The  ages  of  men  are  constantly  brought 
into  question.  Genealogies  are  reduced  to  schematic  lists  whose  numbers  one  must  not 
take  seriously. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  explain  the  method  to  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
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and  use  of  symbolic  numbers  is  to  illustrate  the  process.  The  best  example  of  a  symbolic 
number  in  Scripture  is  the  number  seven.  We  shall  therefore  examine  this  number  in  order 
to  discover  its  symbolical  meaning  and  usage.  First,  its  occurrence  in  ancient  Near  Eastern 
literature  as  a  symbolic  number  is  significant.  It  occurs  in  many  texts  from  widely  separated 
geographic  areas.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  symbolic  use  of  the  number  was  rather 
widespread  and  common  in  the  Near  East  during  the  Old  Testament  period.  The  number 
seven: 

...  is  found  in  reference  to  ritual  in  the  age  of  Gudea,  that  is  perhaps 

about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  millennium  B.C.     "Seven  gods"  at  the  end  of  an 

20 
enumeration  meant  "all  the  gods.   .   . 

Smith  further  observes  that: 

There  is  clear  evidence  in  cuneiform  texts,  which  are  our  earliest  authori- 
ties, that  the  Babylonians  regarded  seven  as  the  number  of  totality,  of  com- 
pleteness. The  Sumerians,  from  whom  the  Semitic  Babylonians  seem  to 
have  borrowed  the  idea,  equated  seven  with  "all.  "  The  seven-storied  tow- 
ers of  Babylonia  represent  the  universe. 

The  number  seven  in  Scripture  occurs  in  one  way  or  another  in  nearly  600  passages  in  the 
Bible.  When  all  the  uses  of  this  number  are  collected  and  studied  they  can  be  divided  into 
four  main  categories. 

I.  The  Historic  Use  of  Seven 

The  number  seven  occurs  many  times  in  historic  contexts  or  narratives.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  many  of  these  occurrences  there  are  symbolic  implications  along  with  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  number.  The  following  texts  are  examples  of  the  use  of  seven  in  historical 
narratives:  Jacob's  7  years'  service  for  Rachel  (Gen.  29:20f),  Jacob's  bowing  down  7  times 
to  Esau  (Gen.  33:3),  7  years  of  plenty  and  7  years  of  famine  (Gen.  41:53),  Samson's  7  day 
marriage  feast  (Judges  14:12  cf.  Gen.  29:27),  etc.  The  above  numbers  must,  no  doubt,  be 
understood  literally  in  most  cases.  But  even  when  these  numbers  are  interpreted  literally, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  frequent  occurrences  of  this  number  seem  to  indicate  a 
symbolic  usage  also. 

II .  The  Ritualistic  Use  of  Seven 

A  careful  reading  of  the  commands  and  history  of  sacrifices,  feasts,  etc.  will  evidence 
a  frequent  occurrence  of  the  number  seven.  Once  again  these  are  to  be  understood  literally, 
but  with  symbolic  implications .  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  particular  use  of 
the  number  seven:  The  7  days  of  unleavened  bread  (Ex.  34:18,  etc.),  7  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  23:34),  the  7th  year  was  the  sabbatical  year  (Ex.  21:2,  etc.),  the  Moabite 
Balak  built  for  Balaam  on  three  occasions  7  altars  and  provided  in  each  case  7  bullocks  and  7 
rams  (Num.  23:1,    14,   29),   etc. 
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III .  The  Didactic  or  Literary  Use  of  Seven 

The  symbolic  use  of  seven  naturally  led  to  its  employment  by  poets  and  teachers  for  the 
vivid  expression  of  many,  multitude,  or  intensity.  This  particular  use  of  the  number  is 
sometimes  very  evident  and  other  times  latent.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  this 
use:  the  7-fold  curse  predicted  for  the  murderer  of  Cain  (Gen.  4:15),  fleeing  7  days  (Deut. 
28:7,25),  praise  of  God  7  times  a  day  (Psa.   119:164),  etc. 

IV .  The  Apocalyptic  Use  of  Seven 

The  appearance  of  the  number  in  the  book  of  Revelation  is  so  common  that  extensive 
commentary  is  not  needed  at  this  point.  This  use  of  seven,  as  in  the  other  uses,  is  best 
understood  literally  with  symbolic  intentions.  For  example,  in  Rev.  1:4  there  is  mention  of 
the  "seven  churches  in  Asia. "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  literal  nature  of  this  number  for 
seven  churches  did  indeed  exist  in  Asia  at  that  time.  But  the  fact  that  there  were  more  than 
seven  in  Asia  at  that  time  indicates  that  the  writer  is  using  the  number  symbolically  or  ide- 
ally. Hieropolis  and  Colossae  were  both  located  in  the  province  of  Asia  (Col.  1:2;  4:13,  15,  16) 
but  are  not  dealt  with  in  Revelation.  Other  occurrences  of  the  number  seven  in  Revelation 
are  as  follows:  1:12  (candlesticks);  1:16  (stars);  1:20  (angels);  4:5  (lamps);  1:4,  3:1,  4:5 
(spirits);  5:1  (seals);  also,  5:6;  8:2;  10:3;  12:3;  13:1;  15:1,7;  17:3,9,10. 

It  appears  that  in  some  cases  there  is  an  attempt  to  use  the  multiples  of  seven  in  a  sym- 
bolic sense  also.  The  following  are  possible  examples:  fourteen  (2  x  7)--Ex.  12:6,  16;  Num. 
29:13,15,  etc.;  forty -nine  (7  x  7)— Lev.  23:15ff;  25:8ff;  and  seventy  (7  x  10).  Multiples  of 
seven  are  employed  respecting:  persons  (Ex.  1:5;  Deut.  10:22;  Ex.  24:1, 9);  periods  (Gen. 
50:3;  Isa.  23:15,17;  Jer.  25:11;  and  objects  or  animals  (Ex.  15:27;  Num.  33:9;  II  Chron. 
29:32). 

On  the  basis  of  these  many  occurrences,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  usage  of  seven  in  extra- 
Biblical  texts,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  number  seven  when  used  symbolically  designates 
the  idea  of  completeness,  or  perfection.  The  above  discussion  is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
methodology  of  determining  the  meaning  of  a  symbolic  number.  The  analysis  of  this  number 
is  quite  easy  because  of  its  frequent  use,  but  other  numbers  are  not  so  easy  to  analyze. 
There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  among  interpreters  that  the  numbers  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  12 
and  40  are  used  symbolically  in  Scripture.  Because  of  the  lack  of  space,  a  detailed  consider- 
ation of  these  numbers  cannot  be  given  at  this  point. 

THE  THEORY  OF  MYSTICAL  NUMERICS 

The  theory  of  mystical  numerics  is  that  system  of  interpretation  which  endeavors  to 
seek  out  hidden  truths  by  means  of  numerical  phenomena.  According  to  this  system  of  inter- 
pretation, all  that  God  does  He  does  with  perfection  and  precision.  His  works  are  "absolutely 
perfect  in  every  particular .  "  All  His  works  are  perfect  in  power,  holiness,  design,  exe- 
cution, object,  end,  and  perfect  in  number.  According  to  this  theory,  the  perfection  of 
God's  handiwork  is  in  evidence  in  both  His  works  and  His  words.         If  one  is  really  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  world  about  him,  he  must  seek  out  the  grand  mysteries  of  nature  as  they  are  re- 
vealed in  numeric  design.  So  it  is  with  the  Word  of  God.  It  too  has  a  perfect  numeric  pattern 
running  through  every  chapter  and  for  every  Bible  student  who  seeks  out  this  pattern  and  ana- 
lyzes it,  there  awaits  a  deep  spiritual  blessing.  A  careful  study  of  these  numeric  patterns, 
according  to  this  theory,  will  give  the  student  insights  into  the  Scriptures  which  he  could  get 
in  no  other  way. 

According  to  the  advocates  of  this  system,  the  student  must  be  aware  of  two  basic  prin- 
ciples regarding  numbers  and  the  Bible.  First,  he  must  recognize  that  there  is  design  in  the 
use  of  numbers  in  the  Scripture.  Secondly,  the  student  must  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
numbers  after  the  basic  design  has  been  established. 

Who  are  the  chief  advocates  of  this  complicated  exposition  of  the  deep  mysteries?  This 
system  of  hermeneutics  has  a  long  history.  Aristobulus  the  philosopher  interpreted  the  num- 
ber seven  mystically,  and  Philo  followed  suit,  elaborating  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  number 
in  considerable  detail.  The  Talmudic,  Midrashic,  and  Cabalistic  literature  developed  and 
used  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  a  sort  of  numerology  called  Gematria,  a  Hebra- 
ized form  of  geometria  which  sought  to  discover  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text  through 
the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  method  was  recognized  as  the  29th 
of  the  32  hermeneutical  rules  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Jose.  In  more  modern  times  this  type  of 
interpretation  has  been  propagated  by  Dr.  Milo  Mahan  of  New  York  in  his  work  "Palomoni.  " 
Perhaps  the  most  detailed  and  extensive  writings  in  this  area  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Ivan 
Panin,  a  Russian  by  birth  and  later  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  His  works  appeared  in 
the  early  20th  century.  Contemporary  with  Panin  in  this  venture  was  the  well  known  E.  W. 
Bullinger  of  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  in  this  section  to  examine  the  claimed  values  of  this  system  of  in- 
terpretation and  the  principles  on  which  it  operates.    Having  done  this,  an  evaluation  of  the 

system  will  be  given. 

The  Claimed  Values  of  this  System 

I.  Bible  Numerics  Help  Prove  Inspiration 

From  the  pen  of  Ivan  Panin  we  have  the  following: 

The  present  writer's  labours  in  the  field  of  numerics  have  been  numerous 
and  arduous,  but  they  have  been  desultory;  the  reason  being  that  he  desired 
first  of  all  to  establish  before  the  candid  reader  the  fact  that  the  unique, 
and  on  purely  human  grounds  inexplicable,  numeric  structure  of  Scripture 
establishes  its  being  the  writing  not  of  the  human  mind,  but  of  a  superhuman 
mind. 

II.  Bible  Numerics  Secures  the  Perfect  Text  of  the  Bible 

Now,  however,  a  perfect  text  can  be  obtained.  The  key  of  "Bible  Numerics" 
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28 
detects  at  once  the  true.  .   . 

III.  It  Solves  the  Problems  of  the  Authorship  of  Bible  Books 

Numerics  solve  the  problem  of  New  Testament  authorship  as  here  pre- 
sented; and  every  one  of  the  33  Bible  writers  can  be  demonstrated  as  surely 
as  those  eight  New  Testament  writers  to  be  presented  in  our  next  paper.  29 

IV.  It  Provides  Deep  Insight  into  the  Mysteries  of  die  Bible  °*u 

We  will  not  comment  on  these  claims  at  this  point,  but  will  first  consider  the  methodolo- 
gy of  this  system  and  then  evaluate  the  system  and  its  claims  in  the  final  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion.   The  principles  of  operation  of  this  system  fall  into  two  general  classes  or  methods. 

The  Methodology 

I .    The  Open  Numeric  Phenomena 

The  open  numeric  phenomena  are  the  data  of  the  Biblical  text  which  exhibit  a  numeric 
structure  which  is  plain  and  incontestable.  This  design  of  Scripture  is  sought  out  by  two 
methods . 

A.  The  numeric  analysis  of  verses  and  sentences.  The  best  way  to  explain  this  method 
is  to  observe  it  in  operation.  The  numeric  analysis  of  sentences  and  verses  consists  of  a 
counting  of:  (1)  the  number  of  letters  in  the  verse,  (2)  the  number  of  words  in  the  sentence, 
and  (3)  the  totaled  number  of  significant  words .  This  is  illustrated  clearly  by  a  portion  of 
Panin's  treatment  of  Genesis  1:1: 

The  number  of  words  in  this  verse  in  the  Hebrew,  in  which  language  the  Old 
Testament  is  written,  is  seven.  (Feature  1.)  These  seven  words  have  four- 
teen syllables,  or  2  sevens  (Feature  2)  and  28  letters,  or  4  sevens  (Feature 
3).  The  28  letters  of  these  seven  words  are  thus  divided:  the  first  three 
words  constituting  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  sentence  -  "In  the  be- 
ginning God  created"  --  have  14  letters,  or  2  sevens;  the  last  four  words, 
constituting  the  object  of  the  sentence  --  "the  heavens  and  the  earth"  -  have 
also  14  letters  (Feature  4),  etc.    ■L 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  number  seven  and  its 
multiples  which,  it  is  implied,  demonstrates  that  the  text  has  been  perfectly  preserved.  But 
is  this  to  say  that  verse  two  has  not  been  transmitted  accurately?  Allis  submits  the  follow- 
ing observation: 

If  the  fact  that  verse  1  is  a  perfect  example  of  7's  appearing  in  both  words 
and  letter  means  that  its  text  has  been  perfectly  preserved,  are  we  to  infer 
that  verse  2  has  been  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us  because  it  has  52  let- 
ters?   Or  does  this  verse  have  a  different  numeric  structure?^ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  type  of  objection  may  be  raised  in  the  handling  of  all  verses  in  this 
manner.  Granted  that  special  numerical  phenomena  have  been  discovered  in  certain  verses, 
does  this  make  them  more  inspired  than  those  which  do  not  exhibit  such  mathematical  nice- 
ties'? 

B.  The  numeric  analysis  of  words,  names  and  grammatical  forms.  More  numeric  data 
are  compiled  by  these  men  by  counting  certain  words  and  names  as  they  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. Such  lists  include  the  number  of  times  such  words  as  "covenant,"  "grace,"  "holy," 
"blood,"  etc.  occur.  Personal  names  such  as  Jesus,  Moses,  Paul,  etc.,  are  counted  and 
analyzed.  ^  The  idea  behind  this  approach  is  that  in  Scripture  all  names,  words,  etc.  that 
are  really  important  will  exhibit  numeric  patterns,  usually  with  the  number  seven  as  its 
basis.    Bullinger  has  this  to  say  regarding  this  method: 

The  actual  number  (of  occurrences  of  certain  words)  depends  upon  the  spe- 
cial significance  of  the  word;  for  the  significance  of  the  word  corresponds 
with  the  significance  of  the  number  of  the  times  it  occurs.  Where  there  is 
no  special  significance  in  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word,  there  is  no  spe- 
cial significance  in  the  number  of  its  occurrences.  34 

But  this  assumption  of  Bullinger  must  at  once  be  brought  into  question.  Does  numerical  pat- 
tern demonstrate  the  importance  or  nonimportance  of  a  name  or  word?  For  example  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  name  of  Moses  occurs  847  times  (7  x  121)  in  the  Bible.  This  is  a  fact 
which  all  writers  of  this  school  have  brought  to  our  attention.  But  Allis  objects  to  this  method 
and  with  good  reason.  He  points  out  that  the  name  of  Aaron  appears  346  times  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  5  times  in  the  New  Testament  for  a  total  of  351  occurrences.  He  observes 
further  that: 

351  is  one  more  than  350  (7  x  50).  346  is  three  more  than  343  (7  x  7  x  7). 
5  is  two  less  than  7.  Is  there  something  wrong  with  the  occurrences  of  this 
name9    Or  was  Aaron  relatively  unimportant?35 

It  should  be  rather  obvious  that  this  particular  method  of  numerics  rests  on  a  faulty  premise 
and  no  amount  of  argument  will  overcome  the  weight  of  evidence  against  it. 

C.  The  numeric  analysis  of  "vocabulary"  words.  Beside  counting  words,  phrases. 
names,  and  certain  grammatical  forms,  the  advocates  spend  great  time  in  establishing  a 
"vocabulary"  which  exhibits  numeric  patterns.  What  is  a  vocabulary  word?  How  is  it  to  be 
determined'7    Ivan  Panin  explains  this  system  as  follows: 

The  form  in  which  a  word  occurs  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  vocab- 
ulary word.  Thus  "I  struck  him"  has  for  its  vocabulary  "I,  strike,  he;" 
while  the  forms  in  which  the  words  "strike"  and  "he"  occur  here  are: 
"struck,  him.  "  A  vocabulary  of  forms  is  thus  hardly  ever  the  same  as  the 
simple  vocabulary. 
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Thus,  the  advocates  of  mysterious  numerics  extend  their  system  farther  and  farther.  Along 
with  the  establishment  of  the  "vocabulary"  words,  the  various  forms  of  these  words  are  cal- 
culated also  (e.g.  nominative,  genitive,  accusative  cases). 

The  real  fallacies  in  this  system  of  interpretation  become  evident  when  one  exam- 
ines the  methods  of  calculation.  In  many  cases,  vital  portions  of  Scripture  do  not  exhibit  any 
observable  numeric  phenomena.  In  this  case  an  appeal  is  made  to  "neighboring  numbers." 
If  a  word  or  sentence  produces  a  number  which  is  only  one  digit  from  a  multiple  of  seven, 
this  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  that  number.  In  other  words,  a  miss  is  not  as  good  as  a  mile' 
A  small  miss  is  as  good  as  a  hit'  It  should  be  evident  that  such  methodology  has  no  place  in 
a  serious  consideration  of  Biblical  hermeneutics .  This  assertion  will  be  further  justified 
when  the  second  major  principle  of  operation  is  considered. 

II .    The  Gematria  or  Mystical  Numeric  Phenomena 

As  previously  pointed  out,  Gematria  is  that  system  of  interpretation  which  seeks  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  through  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.    William  Taylor  Smith  defines  this  approach  as  follows: 

.  .  .  the  use  of  the  letters  of  a  word  so  as  by  means  of  their  combined 
numerical  value  to  express  a  name,  or  witty  association  of  ideas. 

It  is  argued  that  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  have  numerical  values  attached  to  their 
letters.  And  this  is  true.  In  the  post-exilic  period  the  Hebrews  apparently  did  use  their 
letters  numerically  on  occasions,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Bible  writers  employed  this 
method. 

The  best  way  to  understand  this  method  of  interpretation  is  to  see  it  at  work.  And  for 
that  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  another  portion  of  Panin's  discussion  of  Genesis  1:1: 

The  numeric  value  of  the  first  word  of  this  verse  is  913;  of  the  last  296;  of 
the  middle,  the  fourth  word,  401;  the  numeric  value  of  the  first,  middle 
and  last  words  is  thus  16 10,  or  230  sevens  (Feature  7);  the  numeric  value 
of  the  first,  middle,  and  last  letters  of  the  28  letters  of  this  verse  is  133, 
or  19  sevens .    (Feature  8 . ) 

If  now  the  first  and  last  letters  of  each  of  the  seven  words  in  this  verse 
have  their  numeric  value  placed  against  them,  we  have  for  their  numeric 
value  1393,  or  199  sevens.  (Feature  9.)  Of  these,  the  first  and  last  words 
have  497  or  71  sevens;  and  the  remaining  five  words  have  896,  or  128 
sevens.    (Feature  10.) 

OQ 

Notice  carefully  the  method  by  which  these  "features"  are  determined.  It  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  end  to  which  these  men  will  go  in  their  search  for  numeric  phenomena.  But  they 
are  not  even  satisfied  with  this.    We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  "place  value"  of  a  number.    Ivan 
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Panin  reminds  us  that: 

The  place  value  of  a  letter  as  distinguished  from  its  numeric  value  is  the 
number  of  its  place  in  the  alphabet.  Thus  alpha  being  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  its  place  value  is  1;  of  beta  2;  of  gamma  3;.   .   .  . 

In  other  words  we  have  a  grand  new  horizon  before  us  in  which  we  may  unlock  even  more 
mysteries  of  the  Bible! 

An  Evaluation  of  this  System 

Without  observing  this  methodology  any  further,  let  us  pause  amidst  this  mass  of  num- 
bers and  facts  to  evaluate  the  total  system.  It  appears  to  this  writer,  from  a  consideration 
of  all  the  claims  of  this  system,  that  there  must  be  total  rejection  of  this  approach  to  Bibli- 
cal interpretation.    The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

First,  this  system  is  based  on  a  false  apologetic:  namely,  if  this  wonderful  numerical 
pattern  can  be  established,  the  world  will  no  longer  be  able  to  reject  the  Bible  as  uninspired. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  is  numeric  precision  in  nature  so  there  must  be  in  the  Word  of  God. 
But  we  should  like  to  ask,  what  is  all  this  to  a  blind  man?  What  man  has  ever  beheld  the  holi- 
ness of  Christ  in  the  numeric  patterns  of  nature  and  was  saved?  If  human  depravity  is  all 
that  the  Scriptures  describe  it  to  be,  no  amount  of  numeric  evidence  will  rationalize  the 
sinner  into  salvation.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  make  an  individual  aware  of  his  condition 
before  God. 

Second,  this  system  can  be  applied  to  any  numbers.  Allis  has  illustrated  this  point  well 
with  the  number  1776,  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  two  sevens  in  it. 
Add  the  first  and  last  numbers  together  and  you  have  another  seven,  etc. 

Third,  there  is  no  objective  basis  for  controlling  this  methodology.  The  interpreter 
selects  his  own  words,  and  the  combinations  of  numbers  that  he  wishes.  In  other  words,  the 
number  7  might  have  several  combinations  (6+1,  5  +  2,  4  +  3).  How  do  we  know  which  of 
these  combinations  the  author  intended  to  bear  symbolic  implications? 

Fourth,  the  appeal  to  "neighboring  numbers"  is  not  only  a  mathematical  absurdity,  but 
renders  the  symbolism  of  numbers  meaningless. 

Fifth,  this  whole  system  is  based  on  a  false  premise.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Old  Testament  used  their  alphabet  in  this  manner  (i.e.  in  Gematria).  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  Moabite  Stone  and  the  Siloam  Inscription  have  their  numbers  written  out. 
This  is  the  case  in  all  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  grant,  for  example,  that  the  Greeks  did  use 
their  alphabet  in  this  manner,  it  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  these  two  factors  are  combined  in 
Scripture.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  there  is  only  one  example  of  Gematria  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  Rev.  13:18  (TR).  The  Greek  letters  chi,  xi,  sigma  undoubtedly  have  reference  to  nu- 
merical value  which  totals  666.  The  interpretations  of  this  number  havebeenmany  and  varied. 
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Nero  has  been  a  favorite  candidate  for  identification  of  this  personage  in  Revelation,  since 
his  name  in  Hebrew  totals  up  to  666.  One  evangelist  totaled  up  the  values  of  the  name  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  was  sure  he  was  the  anti -Christ  because  he  came  up  with  666!  All  kinds  of 
theories  and  interpretations  have  been  based  on  these  three  Greek  letters,  all  of  which  have 
numerical  support.  This  should  make  the  interpreter  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  attempts  to 
uncover  "Bible  mysteries"  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Another  example  of  the  absurd  conclusion  that  one  might  draw  from  numerics  is  found  in 
Numbers  12:1.  "The  Cushite"  has  the  numerical  value  of  735  which  is  the  same  as  the  value 
of  "good  looking"  in  Gen.  12:11.  The  conclusion  would  be  that  Moses'  wife  was  a  beautiful 
woman! 

Sixth,  this  system  of  interpretation  contributes  nothing  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
text.  If  anything,  it  complicates  the  simplicity  of  the  Word  of  God.  Any  system  of  interpre- 
tation which  operates  on  subjective  notions  is  a  scheme,  not  a  system,  and  has  no  real  place 
in  Biblical  hermeneutics. 

CONCLUSION 

The  study  of  Biblical  numbers  can  be  a  very  rewarding  and  satisfying  venture  provided  it 
is  done  within  the  limits  of  sound  hermeneutics.  Any  attempt  to  construct  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  based  solely  on  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  certain  numbers 
can  be  very  dangerous .  There  is  a  definite  place  for  the  study  of  the  use  of  symbolic  numbers 
and  their  theological  implications.  But  the  interpreter  must  beware  that  he  be  not  carried 
away  with  this  approach  and  lose  sight  of  the  all  important  literal  uses  of  numbers.  In  this 
age  of  semantic  and  theological  confusion,  let  us  who  handle  the  Word  of  God  do  so  with 
power  and  simplicity,  both  of  which  are  results  of  the  Spirit's  leadership. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 
Bruce  Manning  Metzger.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York  and  London,  1964.  268  pp., 
$7.00. 

As  the  subtitle  indicates  this  volume 
deals  with  the  transmission,  the  corruption, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Greek  language. 
The  manuscript  was  finished  in  August  of 
1963  and  published  early  in  1964.  At  this 
date  it  constitutes  the  latest  contribution  to 
this  important  area  of  New  Testament  study. 
The  main  discussion,  the  footnotes,  the  ap- 
pendices, and  the  bibliography  indicate  that 
the  author  had  access  to  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  careful 
scholar  used  them  in  the  preparation  of  this 
treatise. 

In  broad  lines  of  development  this  book 
brings  into  perspective  the  entire  field  of 
textual  criticism,  utilizing  the  latest  infor- 
mation available  from  archeological  finds 
and  scholarly  exploration  of  the  materials. 
Though  the  writer  is  not  attempting  to  be  ex- 
haustive in  treatment,  with  the  skill  of  one 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  field, 
he  surveys  intensively,  and  almost  micro- 
scopically at  times,  the  materials  for  study, 
the  history  of  textual  criticism,  and  the 
application  of  principles  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment text. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  reviewer,  the 
writer,  Dr.  Metzger,  Professor  of  New  Tes- 
tament Language  and  Literature  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  presents  with  re- 
markable clarity  a  most  difficult  and  ab- 
struse subject  for  the  average  theological 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  He  does  this 
with  remarkable  aloofness  from  theological 
bias.  The  application  of  the  entire  discipline 
to  strategic  portions  of  the  New  Testament 


text  where  variations  appear  demonstrates 
the  value  of  the  study  and  serves  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  discussion. 

HERMAN  A.  HOYT 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 

INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL  CRITICISM.  By  J.  Harold  Green- 
lee. William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co. 
160  pp.,   $3.50. 

The  first  element  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  this  book  was  whether 
the  author  accomplished  his  professed  pur- 
pose. In  the  preface  (p.  7)  Dr.  Greenlee  ex- 
plains that 

This  book  is  a  primer.  It  does 
not  seek  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready scholars  of  New  Testament 
textual  criticism.  The  aim  of  this 
book  is  simply  to  present  facts  and 
principles  of  New  Testament  textual 
criticism  that  are  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

Dr.  Greenlee  has  done  just  that.  The  whole 
volume  is  clearly  set  forth.  He  defines  tech- 
nical textual  critical  terms  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  beginner  could  understand  the  princi- 
ples involved.  He  has  outlined  the  material 
covered  in  such  a  way  that  too  many  confus  - 
ing  facts  are  not  presented  at  the  same  time, 
thus  avoiding  possible  misunderstandings. 
He  progressively  adds  to  the  basic  facts  in  a 
concise  logical  sequence  in  order  to  estab- 
lish an  over -all  picture  of  what  is  included 
in  New  Testament  textual  criticism. 

The  book  begins  with  a  general  intro- 
duction to  New  Testament  textual  criticism 
and  its  purpose .  This  is  followed  by  chapters 
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on  palaeography,  sources  and  transmission 
of  the  New  Testament  text,  the  history  of  the 
text  in  print,  and  the  development  of  a  criti- 
cal text.  The  whole  book  builds  toward  chap- 
ters seven  through  nine  where  the  previously 
stated  material  is  put  to  practical  use  in 
learning  how  to  read  the  critical  apparatus, 
solve  textual  problems,  and  collate  and  clas- 
sify manuscripts. 

The  figures  and  plates  are  few  in  num- 
ber each  being  of  definite  didactic  value. 
The  chart  (pp.  117,  118)  on  the  various  text 
types  and  the  witnesses  for  each  of  them  in 
the  several  sections  of  the  New  Testament  is 
a  good  summary  for  the  beginner's  refer- 
ence. Figure  4  on  page  32  depicts  in  graphic 
resume  the  palaeographic  background  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  manuscripts.  His  ex- 
amples of  textual  variations,  errors,  and 
problems  are  to  the  point  and  well  chosen. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  an  appendix 
containing  some  commonly  used  Latin  terms 
and  their  meanings.  This  would  be  of  value 
to  those  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  limited. 
There  follows  a  list  of  supplementary  read- 
ings for  each  chapter  of  the  book  which  with 
the  selected  bibliography  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  those  desiring  to  pursue  this  study  fur- 
ther. The  indexes  of  persons  and  subjects, 
of  Scripture  references,  and  of  Greek  terms 
seem  to  be  adequate. 


ence  or  a  handbook  as  is  Kenyon's  volume. 

Perhaps  a  book  given  to  discussing  cop- 
yist's errors  cannot  hope  to  avoid  containing 
a  few  of  its  own.  On  page  twenty -six,  the 
fifteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  "God"  is  a 
misprint  for  "Cod."  Also  on  page  eighty- 
seven,  eleven  lines  down,  "and"  was  printed 
"annd.  "  Several  places  in  the  book  the  print 
was  faded  enough  to  make  the  reading  uncer- 
tain at  first  glance,  especially  the  symbols 
near  the  bottom  of  page  thirty -one. 


DWIGHT  E.   ACOMB 


Winona  Lake,   Indiana 


GREEK-ENGLISH  ANALYTICAL  CONCORD- 
ANCE OF  THE  GREEK-ENGLISH  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. By  J.  Stegenga.  Hellenes -English 
Biblical  Foundation,  Jackson,  Miss.,  1963. 
Distributed  by  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,   Mich.    832  pp.,   $14.95. 

The  compiler  of  this  massive  work  is  a 
layman  who  has  devoted  the  last  ten  years, 
full  time,  to  its  preparation.  The  dust  jacket 
states  that  he  retired  from  an  active  busi- 
ness career  to  devote  his  life  to  this  project. 
During  some  of  this  time  he  lived  in  Greece, 
Cyprus,  Patmos  and  other  New  Testament 
locations.  The  Introduction  claims  that 
36,  600  hours  were  required  for  the  task. 


This  book  can  be  evaluated  as  a  schol- 
arly but  brief,  easy  to  understand,  up-to- 
date  primer  on  the  introduction  to  New  Tes- 
tament textual  criticism.  It  cannot  over- 
shadow or  replace  Frederic  G.  Kenyon's 
Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  which,  though  not  up-to-date 
and  harder  to  read,  is  far  more  detailed  in 
its  discussion  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  whole  subject  of  New  Tes- 
tament textual  criticism  in  general.  Dr. 
Greenlee  does  not  purport  his  book  to  be  any 
more  than  a  primer  and  in  no  sense  a  refer - 


Stegenga's  Concordance  places  a  wealth 
of  material  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and 
enables  him  to  save  hours  of  valuable  re- 
search time  in  the  mechanics  of  lexical 
study.  The  plan  of  the  work  in  brief  is  as 
follows:  Greek  words  are  listed  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  In  the  case  of  compound  words, 
cross  references  are  used,  and  the  words 
are  treated  under  the  root  origins. 

In  the  treatment  of  each  word,  an  anal- 
ysis is  given  of  each  form  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  together  with  a  listing  of  every 
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occurrence  of  the  form,  and  the  English 
translation  (KJV).  For  instance,  the  word 
abusson  appears  alphabetically  under  "A,  " 
but  the  student  is  referred  to  the  root  buthos . 
Here  he  finds  that  abusson  appears  in  the 
accusative  singular  in  three  places  and  in  the 
genitive  singular  in  six  places.  The  Scrip- 
ture references  are  listed. 

This  concordance  is  especially  helpful 
when  one  is  studying  verb  uses  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  tenses.  All  the  references  of  a 
certain  verb  used  in  a  given  tense  are 
grouped,  so  that  the  researcher  is  spared 
many  hours  of  toil . 

The  Greek  text  of  Stephanus  1550  (also 
Elzevir  1624)  is  used  as  the  basis.  Although 
this  choice  of  text  is  not  without  some  prob- 
lems for  users  of  Westcott  and  Hort  or 
Nestle,  it  is  perhaps  a  practical  procedure, 
inasmuch  as  the  Textus  Receptus  on  the 
whole  is  characterized  by  greater  fullness, 
and  includes  most  of  the  text  found  in  the 
more  recent  critical  editions.  However,  in 
those  places  where  significant  variants  are 
adopted  in  these  new  editions,  it  would  have 
been  helpful  had  the  compiler  taken  some 
notice  of  them. 

Serious  Bible  students  will  be  using  this 
concordance  with  profit  for  many  years. 

HOMER  A.  KENT,  JR. 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 

THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH.  By 
Howard  A.  Hanke.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1963.  114  pp., 
$2.50. 

Dr.  Hanke,  professor  of  Bible  at  Asbury 
College  and  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  has  written  a  very  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  importance  of  holding  to  the  doc- 


trine of  the  Virgin  Birth.  The  first  half  of 
the  book  consists  of  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  from  the  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament  and  Church  Fathers.  He  clearly 
points  out  the  basis  of  dissent  by  liberals 
upon  "arbitrary  philosophical  considera- 
tions. "  There  is  definite  warning  against  the 
philosophies  of  so-called  scholars  who  pro- 
mote skepticism  under  the  guise  of  Biblical 
criticism  in  "church  school  literature"  to- 
day. The  only  place  in  the  book  where  the 
presentation  seems  to  be  somewhat  vague  is 
in  regard  to  Isaiah  7: 14.  This  reviewer  feels 
that  there  could  have  been  a  stronger  em- 
phasis of  the  context. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  book,  Dr. 
Hanke  shows  the  real  importance  of  the  doc  - 
trine  of  the  virgin  birth  in  relation  to  other 
doctrines .  Doctrines  treated  as  dependent 
upon  the  virgin  birth  are  the  Deity,  Lord- 
ship, Saviourhood,  Bodily  Resurrection  and 
Second  Coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  New 
Birth  of  the  Believer,  and  the  Son  Relation- 
ship of  Jesus  to  God  the  Father. 

The  lengthy  conclusion  goes  to  the  foun- 
dations to  answer  the  question  of  why  the 
virgin  birth  is  rejected  by  those  who  accept 
evolution.  The  arguments  are  very  clearly 
written  and  the  issue  is  made  clear:  "that 
spiritual  perception  is  possible  only  for  the 
spiritually  initiated.  "  "Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  miracle  of  the  'new  birth'  have 
no  problem  with  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  The  necessity  of  the  new  birth  is 
clearly  presented  which  ought  to  make  this 
book  valuable  for  use  with  those  who  think 
themselves  intellectual.  Dr.  Hanke  does  not 
claim  to  prove  the  virgin  birth  but  very 
skillfully  proves  his  thesis,  that  this  doc- 
trine is  valid  and  must  be  received  by  faith. 
He  says  ".  .  .  it  is  doubtful  if  proof  can  be 
adduced  that  will  convince  others  (than 
Christians).  Those  washed  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  believe  that  the  virgin  birth  'is  in- 
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dispensable  for  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
living. '" 

The  author  has  used  The  Genesis  Flood 
by  Henry  M.  Morris  and  John  C.  Whitcomb, 
Jr.  quite  extensively  for  support  to  show  the 
incompatible  relationship  of  evolution  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth.  This  book  is 
very  valuable  for  use  in  anyone's  ministry 
whether  professor,  pastor,  or  layman. 


ALVA  F.  GOOSSEN 


Berean  Bible  Church 
Wichita,  Kansas 


PROPHETS  IN  PERSPECTIVE.  By  B.  D. 
Napier.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  1963. 
128  pp.,  $2.75. 

Prophets  in  Perspective  is  a  revision 
and  enlargement  of  Napier's  article  on 
"Prophet  and  Prophetism"  in  The  Interpret- 
er's Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  more 
important  work  than  its  brevity  might  sug- 
gest, since  it  summarizes  and  popularizes 
much  of  the  critical  work  done  on  the  sub- 
ject in  recent  years. 

The  author  has  accepted  many  of  the 
destructive  conclusions  of  the  form -criti- 
cism school  of  thought,  but  has  exhibited 
some  reserve  in  rejecting  the  extreme  posi- 
tions of  some  European  scholars.  For  ex- 
ample, while  rejecting  the  older  anti-cult, 
anti -institutional  view  of  the  prophetic  move- 
ment, he  also  rejects  the  more  current  "cul- 
tic -institutional"  interpretation.  None-the- 
less,  he  sketches  with  apparent  approval 
Begrich's  application  to  prophetic  literature 


of  his  earlier  form -criticism  of  the  lamen- 
tation Psalms.  Such  a  treatment  of  the 
prophets  implies  contact  with  the  cultus. 

Napier  also  endeavors  to  take  a  medi- 
ating view  in  the  matter  of  oral  tradition  vs. 
writing  prophets .  The  results  are  far  from 
satisfactory  to  one  holding  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  scripture.  Likewise  objectionable 
on  the  same  grounds  is  the  form -critical 
distinction  in  the  prophetic  utterances  be- 
tween the  "speech  of  invective"  (Scheltrede) 
and  the  "word  of  judgment"  (Drohwort).  The 
treatment  implies  a  short  oracle  received  by 
revelation  from  the  LORD,  accompanied  by 
a  longer  interpretive  speech  worked  out  by 
the  prophet.  Other  objections  of  a  similar 
nature  could  be  cited. 

There  are  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions on  the  positive  side.  One  of  them  is  the 
insistence  on  a  core  of  the  prophetic  tradi- 
tion existing  from  the  beginning  of  Israelite 
history.  Another  is  the  presentation  of  the 
prophetic  concept  of  the  dynamic,  instru- 
mental quality  of  the  Word.  Perhaps  the  best 
chapter  of  the  book  is  the  last,  which  ex- 
pounds a  number  of  the  themes  in  the  faith  of 
classical  prophetism. 

Read  with  discrimination,  Prophets  in 
Perspective  can  be  quite  helpful.  One  little 
slip  in  the  treatment  of  Hebrew  grammar 
appears  on  p.  15.  The  word  pi'el  should  be 
replaced  by  niph'al. 

S.  HERBERT  BESS 
Grace  Theological  Seminary 


